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|; AM WONDERING why it is that other unions throughout the coun- 
. try cannot do the same as Local:No. 432, Bakery Wagon Drivers 
and Salesmen of Oakland, Cal. James Shea, the President and Business 
| Agent of the local union, is à wonderful——a marvelous fellow—pos- 
i sessed of genius, wit, tact, courage and diplomacy. | 


While attending their meeting, during my recent trip to the rast s 


ern coast, L was much impressed with the high-grade trade unionists 


holding membership in ‘that organization. There is no such thing as 
an empty chair in their meeting.. If a member does not attend, at least 
“every other meeting of the local, he is fined: and reprimanded, and be- 
lieve me, brothers, they. collect tha fines. James Shea contends, and :: 
logically so, that. unless men attend. the meetings of their local union 
they do not know what is going on not only in their own organization - 


:. but in the Labor Movement and business world generally. He claims, . i 


in accordance with their obligation, they are bound to attend. Conse- 


quently, they do attend and are made to do so as a result of their SEES 


| by-laws, referred to above in placing fines for non-attendance. 


The Bakery Drivers and Salesmen. of Oakland have conditions 
` that I will not here describe, but they are superior to conditions enjoyed 
by any of the techncal, high-skilled trades in the.district and have ` 
en reached a point that a few years ago we would consider. impossible. 


This local union, at one time, was affiliated with the Bakery Work- = 


ers’ International Union, but when the American Federation of Labor 
rendered its decision, in 1914, stating that those men came under the 


" a jurisdiction of the: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, it was. the. 
^r first local of its kind. to apply for a charter from: our: International. 


James Shea was for many years a delegate to the Bakery. Workers’ 5 
| conventions, and I think, at one time, was a member of their National 


. Executive Board, but today, he rejoices that his local is part and parcel y 


of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, because they have the 


co-operation and assistance of our great unions in that. district, and: as — ~ 


a result have added ‘substantial increases to their wages, reduced their 
-. working hours and made general conditions in their craft better. You 
- could not pull one of those men away from us with a cable now., To 
me, in watching their actions, hearing their reports and knowing of ^ 
their obedience to our Jaws, I must say, we do not have a union affiliated . 
with our International organization that is more loyal or more law- . 
.. abiding. - It is a pleasure and a comfort to me, when in that district, 1o-.. 
iy meet with the Seber of that organization. | 
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Report of Delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in Los Angeles, 
Cal., October 3-14, 1927 


The Forty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Américan Federation of 
Labor was opened in the Cinderella 
Roof ballroom, at 10:20 a. m., Octo- 


ber 3, 1927, in the city of Los Ange- 


les, by Collins Hardin, general chair- 
man of the local arrangements com- 
mittee, acting as temporary chairman. 
A very fine orchestra, composed of 
members of the local union of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
played the national anthem and other 
popular pieces which the delegates 
and visitors greatly enjoyed. 


An invocation was delivered by the 
Right Rev. Msgr. McCarthy in which 
he asked God’s blessing on our delib- 
erations. The speakers at the opening 
session were: President A. W. Hoch 
of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council; President John F. Dalton of 
the California State Federation of 


Labor; William G. Bonnelli, Presi- 


dent, Los Angeles City Council and 
representing the Mayor; Hon. Burton 
Fitts, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of California; Rev. E. P. Ry- 
land, Los Angeles Church Federation, 
and the Hon. C. C. Young, Governor 
of the State of California. 


Chairman Hardin introduced Bro. 
J. W. Buzzell, Secretary, Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council, who last year 
in Detroit invited the convention to 
come to California. After a word of 
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welcome to the delegates, Mr. Buzzell 
presented President William Green 
with a gavel made by a trade unionist 
of California wood and bound with 
California silver. He expressed the 
wish that our worthy president would 
preside over the finest and greatest 
convention that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor ever held. 


The convention was officially 
opened by President Green and he re- 


sponded most cordially to the ad- 


dresses of welcome and said in part: 


“Since we arrived in the city we 
have observed abundant evidence of 
the sincerity of the welcome which 
was to be verbally extended to us this 
morning. Our hearts have been made 
glad; we rejoice with you; we antici- 
pate a most pleasant and profitable 
visit here. We shall go from here feel- 
ing that we have been permitted, for 
a brief while, to enjoy the glorious 
sunshine and golden sunsets of this 
delightful country.” 

Innumerable things President 
Green spoke of touching the lives and 
hearts of the rank and file of our 
great movement; thereby routing the 
reference made by a Los Angeles anti- 
labor paper with regard to what they 
termed his “economic absurdities.” 
He concluded his address as follows: 

“We are at the threshold of an im- 
portant convention. We are here to 
serve the working men and women of 
our country. Our doors are open. We 
invite the public to come and sit with 
us, to listen to our discussions, to ap- 
praise us as they see us in action, ta 
know our faith, as the brother said, 
by and through the works we per- 
form, and the officers and members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
will rest their case upon the work of 
this convention and upon the bearing 
and attitude of those representatives 
who are here to represent the workers 
of our country.” 

The convention was then officially 
in action for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

After the report of the Committee 
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on Credentials, the various other 
committees were named: Executive 
Council’s Report, Resolutions, Laws, 
Organization, Labels, Adjustment, 
Local and Federation Bodies, Educa- 
tion, Boycotts, State Organizations, 
Building Trades, Shorter Workday, 
Legislation, and International Labor 
Relations. Delegates representing our 
organization were appointed on some 
of these committees: ‘President Tobin 
on the Committee on Laws and Inter- 
national Labor Relations; Secretary 
Hughes, Committee on Resolutions; 
Edward McCaffrey, Rules and Order 
of Business; Thomas J. Farrell, Com- 
mittee on Education; John M. Gilles- 
pie, Committee on, State Organiza- 
tions. All resolutions of like charac- 
ter, in order to facilitate the work of 
the convention, are referred to these 
committees for discussion and adjust- 
ment. There is a chairman and secre- 
tary to each committee whose duty it 
is to report the resolutions as a whole 
to the convention for discussion on 
the floor to be either adopted or re- 
jected. 


All delegates of our International 
Brotherhood were present as elected, 
with the exception of Brother William 
Neer, of Chicago, who was not able to 
attend on account of illness. In his 
place, President Tobin appointed 
General Organizer Thomas J. Farrell, 
of Cincinnati, both to the Label 
Trades’ Department and to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


The headquarters for the delegates 
was at the Alexandria Hotel in Los 
Angeles. It was beautifully decorated 
as were some of the main streets of 
the city to pleasantly surprise us, for 
Los Angeles is supposed to be very 
unfavorable to Organized Labor. 

During the course of the conven- 
tion, a number of prominent speakers 
were introduced; among these was a 
man of high ideals whom trade union- 
ists of all political parties greatly re- 
spect and admire, the Hon. Hiram 
Johnson, United States Senator of 
California, who made an address that 
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shall long be remembered. He spoke 
of many things for the betterment of 
humanity, and requested the delegates 
and visitors to assist in any way they 
could in legislation for the great 
“Boulder Dam” project in which he is 
so interested. This, he said, would 
harness the Colorado River so that 
there would be “water enough ‘not 
only to care for the arid plains of Ari- 
zona, Nevada and California but to 
furnish the absolutely essential water 
to the great coastal cities of Southern 
California." We wish to quote an- 
other appeal he made that is apropos 
of the times, and good for us all to 
analyze: 


“T come to you as one who, for six 
years in this state, worked hand and 
hand with a united idealism that was 
exemplified in this organization, and 
the one appeal that I have to make to 
you today in the national aspect is the 
appeal that formerly we used to make 
to you in the local aspect in this state 
—that you would never forget, no 
matter what your success is, no mat- 
ter what your accomplishments, no 
matter what your victories might be, 
no matter that you rode the crest of 
the wave of prosperity with those 
who denied you in the past, that you 
would never forget the fundamentals, 
the idealism that in organized form 
organized labor represents today in 
the United States of America.”’ 


At the conclusion of Senator John- 
son’s address the entire audience 
arose and applauded for several min- 
utes. 

Among other honorable speakers 
were James J. Davis, Secretary of La- 
bor, and Major General Charles P. 
Summerall, Chief of Staff, of the 
United States Army. An address was 
also made by J. B. Maddrill, Vice- 
President and Manager of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, who 
was well qualified to talk on this im- 
portant subject. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
of the Workers Educational Bureau 
gave an account of their work in be- 
half of trade unionists. 
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The fraternal delegates brought the 
greetings of their respective coun- 
tries. Mr. Arthur Pugh, General Sec- 
retary of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Federation, and Mr. Will Sherwood, 
President of the shipbuilding and en- 
gineering trades, very ably repre- 
sented the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. A short address was made by 
Mr. Richard Coppock, who was the 
General Secretary of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives of Great Britain. Mr. Alfred 
Farmilo spoke as the fraterrial dele- 
gate of the Canadian Trades and La- 
bor Congress. 

Much labor legislation was dis- 
eussed in resolutions and the conven- 
tion is on record to give every assist- 
ance in the coming Congress. On the 
whole the convention was one of the 
most successful held in many years. 
Peace generally seemed to prevail, 
and we are glad to report that the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers have again become part of the 
Building Trades Department, which 
means the solidifying of the move- 


ment in a big way. While the mem- 


bership of the Federation is not as 
large as in former years, there is a 
steady increase in many trades. 

No resolutions were presented this 
year by anyone for or against our In- 
ternational Union in connection with 
jurisdictional disputes. It was the 
first time in a good many conventions 
that these were missing; although we 
have several jurisdictional questions 
which organizations on both sides are 
trying to work out without taking 
them into the convention for final set- 
tlement. In order to handle some of 
these matters, it was necessary to call 
in Vice-President Michael Casey of 
San Francisco and Organizer Dave 
Beck of Seattle to the conferences. 

Owing to the fact that the conven- 
tion was held in the southern part of 
California, many labor men who were 
former delegates to the A. F. of L. 
conventions, and a number of officers 
of local unions throughout the coun- 
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iry, including some from our own or- 
ganization, took advantage of the trip 
in order to spend their vacations in 
the sunshine, as well as get the educa- 
tion that the convention affords. 


It would take à great many words 
to describe the entertainment given 
the delegates and visitors in Los An- 
geles. The local committee deserves a 
great deal of credit for the way in 
which they handled the whole situa- 
tion. One Saturday was given. over 
to a beautiful trip to Catalina Island; 
an afternoon was spent visiting the 
moving picture studios; an evening 
performance of the “King of Kings" 
—a, splendid biblical production—was 
enjoyed by almost the entire delega- 
tion; then there was a great dance for 
the delegates and local people at the 
El Patio ballroom, where President 
Green and Secretary Morrison ad- 
dressed those assembled; and there 
were sight-seeing trips for the ladies, 
too. 

During the convention a mass meet- 
ing was held by our Local Unions in 
Los Angeles which was well attended. 


General President Tobin was the. 


principal speaker of the evening. 
Vice-President Michael Casey also 
spoke, and Organizer John M. Gilles- 
pie. The delegates were well received, 
and an opportunity to exchange greet- 
ings after the meeting was made the 
most of when refreshments were 
served and enjoyed by all present. 
We wish at this time to thank the lo- 
cal unions of Los Angeles for the 
courtesy and entertainment extended 
to the officers from the International 
Union while in their city. 

At one of the convention sessions a 
memorial was held for the deceased 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor who had passed to the great 
beyond during the past year. Our 
General Auditor, George W. Briggs, 
whom we lost in August, 1927, was 
among those named to be remembered 
as we stood in silence for three min- 
utes. 

Toward the close of the convention, 


the same officers and Executive Coun- 
cil were re-elected for the ensuing 
term. President Tobin was elected 


unanimously as Treasurer of the- 


American Federation of Labor for 
the eleventh consecutive year. 


Two fraternal delegates were elect- 
ed to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. These were Michael F. Greene, 
President of the United Hatters of 
North America, and William B. Fitz- 
gerald, First Vice-President of the 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes. A fraternal delegate was also 
elected, to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, Joseph W. Morton of 
the Stationary Firemen. 


This is an opportune time to thank 
the membership for selecting us to 
represent them and give an account of 
our activities going to and coming 
from the convention. 


General Secretary Thomas L. 
Hughes visited our local in Sacra- 
mento on his way to the convention. 
Returning from the convention, Pres- 
ident Tobin, Organizers Beck and Gil- 
lespie came back by way of San Fran- 
cisco. An exceptionally large meeting 
was attended of the San Francisco 


Joint Council of Teamsters and 


Chauffeurs, which was held in the La- 
bor Temple of that city during our 
short stay. All spoke at the meeting. 


Two mass meetings were held in 
the city of Oakland, California, of the 
various locals. These were attended 
by the same visiting delegates, to- 
gether with Organizer William Con- 
boy of the Joint Council. President 
Tobin in his address gave those pres- 
ent considerable information on the 
movement throughout the country. It 
was with much satisfaction that we 
learned that, the movement in that 
part of California is in a sound and 
flourishing condition. 

The local unions in San Francisco 
entertained us as their guests in their 
usually fine manner; as every dele- 
gate who attended the 1915 conven- 
tion and those who went down from 


— - 


es sme 
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the Seattle convention in 1925 can 
well remember. 


In concluding the report of this 
convention, we wish to inform you 
that the next one is to be held in New 
Orleans, La., in November of 1928, 
after the Presidential election takes 
place. 


Completing the work of attendance 
at the convention and meetings sched- 
uled, your delegates returned to their 
homes and hereby 


Respectfully submit this report, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 
THOMAS L. HUGHES 
THOMAS J. FARRELL 
JOHN McLAUGHLIN 
EDWARD McCAFFREY 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE 


Apology for the Strikebreaker is 
Impossible 


Has a workman the moral right to 
work how, when and. where he 
pleases, even to becoming a strike- 
breaker? The right to individual free- 
dom-:of action in the greatest number 
of ways is perhaps the most precious 
product of civilization. In the degree 
that this freedom is assured and indi- 
vidual initiative permitted, social 
progress is stimulated. In brief, the 
entire advance of the masses from 
serfdom and feudal bondage to the 
sovereign citizenship of our own time 
has been through increase of the lib- 
erty of the individual in matters po- 
litical, religious and economic. . 

It must not be assumed that trade 
unionists seek to curtail the absolute 
legal rights of men to work how, 
when and where they please. What- 
soever unduly coercive measures irre- 
sponsible and injudicious men have 
sometimes resorted to in times of in- 
dustrial trouble, trade unions are pre- 
pared to grant and respect the legal- 
ity of the acts of non-unionists in 
breaking that commandment in the 
labor decalogue which says: “Thou 
shalt not steal—thy neighbor's job." 
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The contention of the trade union- 
ist himself is, that he has the legal 
right to sell his labor, when and 
where he pleases, for this carries with 
it the legal right to refuse to sell his 
labor excepting under conditions ap- 
proved of by him. Thus, if it should 
be assumed that the individual work- 
man has, legally, no choice in the dis- 
position of his labor, an involuntary 
servitude would be established, which 
would effectively debar the union man 
from refusing to work with unfair 
men. 

A man may do many harmful, un- 
just things and still be within the 
law. The Shylock who forecloses a 
mortgage or evicts a widow and or- 
phans from their little home is within 
the law. The merchant who bank- 
rupts a smaller competitor, by under- 
selling him, is within the law.. The 
trust which freezes out the smaller 
dealer is within the law. The mag- 
nate who controls the oil market and 
raises the price of the poor man’s 
light, is within the law. Hundreds of 
instances are familiar to us, all of 
which conclusively prove that equity 
and justice are by no means synony- 
mous terms. Hence, it is apparent 
that an individual wage earner may 
be acting legally, and yet be pursuing 
a policy which is seriously harmful to 
the interests of other workmen. 


To say that the non-unionist has 
the moral right to work how, when, 
or where he pleases is, of course, the 
same thing as saying that he has the 
moral right, if he pleases, entirely 
apart from extenuating circum- 
stances, to become a strikebreaker, an 
active agent working against his fel- 
low craftsman, a traitor to his class 
and kind. The Standard Dictionary 
gives the primary definition of 
“moral” as pertaining to the practice, 
conduct, and spirit of men toward 
God, themselves, and their fellowmen, 
with reference to right and wrong. 
In simple phrase, then, those acts 
which are right are moral; those acts 
which are wrong are immoral. A man 
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can have no moral right to commit a 
wrong act. 

The industrial question looms in 
front today. Men, having arrived at 
a tacit agreement as to theology, are 
now wrestling with the issues of 
industrial relationship. The strike- 
breaker is the legitimate inheritor of 
the odium which was formerly 
heaped upon the heretic. If there be 
those so abnormally constituted as to 
feel they serve conscience best by 
serving their fellowmen least, then 
the trade unionist can only absolve 
them from responsibility and leave 
them free to put on the halo con- 
structed for them by that most emi- 
nent personage who has designated 
the scab as the best type of modern 
hero. 

But it will hardly be asserted, even 
by the opposition, that men are seri- 
ously lacerated in conscience by re- 
fraining from taking the jobs of men 
on strike. The motive which leads 
them to do this may come from need, 
from desire for promotion, from mo- 
tives of revenge, but scarcely from 
conscientiousness. The very person- 
nel of professional strikebreakers is 
such as to render ludicrous and even 
grotesque the assertion that they are 
at all afflicted by conscientious scru- 
ples. If they have a conscience at all 
the article is so minute as to be invis- 
ible to the average eye. If there be 
sound principle in democracy, in gov- 
ernment by majority, if a majority of 
a craft decides that it is for their 
interest to refuse to work under cer- 
tain conditions, why does not the 
presumption hold good that the ma- 
jority is right there as elsewhere? 

The time is rapidly arriving—in 
the older trade unions has already 
arrived—when the fact that a work- 
man is a non-unionist is prima facie 
evidence that he is also an incompe- 
tent. Non-union labor is usually over- 
worked and underpaid labor. The 
very instinct of self-preservation, 
therefore, justifies the union work- 
man in condemning the strikebreaker. 
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The strikebreaker occupies in the in- 
dustrial world a position precisely 
analogous to that of the renegade and 
traitor. He represents a type of man 
universally condemned in any other 
sphere of human activity. He sells 
himself for less than the thirty pieces 
of silver, but too often lacks the grace 
which caused Iscariot to go and hang 
himself. He commits the unpardon- 
able sin of betraying his fellows. He 
purloins that to which he has no claim 
and is the one stumbling block in the 
path of the onward advance of the 
wage earners. The attempt to make 
him respectable reflects discredit upon 
those engaged in it. 

For all practical purposes in civil- 
ized lands, we may hold that the test 
of the Golden Rule furnishes a suffi- 
ciently accurate measurement of the 
morality of any present-day code of 
action. If the code does not meet the 
test, it is not moral, no matter if it be 
legal. How does the act of the strike- 
breaker square with the sublime in- 
junction, “Do unto others as ye would 
have them do unto you?" By what 
tortuous logie can it be asserted, that 
the man who, from selfish personal 
interest, seeks to profit by the indus- 
trial difficulties of his fellowmen, is 
acting in aecordance with the Golden 
Rule?—Steam Engineer. 


It should be thoroughly understood 
that any conference dealing with the 
labor problem at which labor is not 
represented is a one-sided affair and 
can be of no value to the general pub- 
lic in reaching a conclusion as to 
exact conditions. If labor problems 
are to be settled properly, labor must 
have a voice. And the only kind of 
labor that has a voice, that can speak 
with authority, is organized labor. 


The wage system works when the 
workers are strong enough to make it 
work. When they are weak, that is, 
unorganized, the system still con- 
tinues to work, but only one way.— 
Providence (R. I.) Visitor. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


"o4 Merry Christmas” 


Tus CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS will soon be here and we rejoice that they are 
coming for they bring us back to the days of our childhood when we lived in 
expectation from month to month for that wonderful happy season that 
brought us joy. | l 

During the week before Christmas there will undoubtedly be thousands, 
yes millions, of dollars spent for Christmas presents. The department 
stores will reap a harvest and during the hustle and bustle the masses of 
workers will spend their money in a way not duplicated in any country in 
the world, and words are inadequate to describe the strenuousness with 
which our working people will spend for Christmas presents all they were 
able to save during the eleven months previous to Christmas. 


The giving of presents is a splendid and happy custom and creates a 
pleasant feeling, but gifts of a practical nature should be given. After all, 
the custom of giving only to children, and the needy, is the most sensible 
and most enjoyable. 


While some may disagree with me and say the statement I am now 
making is not correct, the fact remains that many persons, and especially’ 
women, sit down during the holidays, or afterwards, and compare what 
they received with what they gave—creating the condition of “swapping” 
presents—and if what was received is not equal to what was given, some 
very uncharitable remarks are made. 


The department stores, as I said, reap a harvest for they pay the lowest 
wages and obtain the greatest profits of any branch of our American indus- 
try. They are thoroughly unorganized in every city in the country with, 
perhaps, the exception of one or two cities west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the only ones organized in’ those institutions are the drivers and a few 
mechanics and a few salespeople here and there. In Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and other large cities, 
there is not a clerk selling goods in the store or the driver of a truck or 
delivery wagon permitted to become a member of the union and this indus- 
try is making more money and greater profits than any other large industry 
in the country. They are mulcting millions out of the masses of working 
people in large profits, year after year, and yet for the next two or three 
weeks the toilers of the country will be rushing into those stores throwing 
their money at the feet of those employers for Christmas presents, sixty 
per cent of which will be entirely useless or inappropriate for those who 
receive them. 


Personally, I enjoy Christmas and love to give to my children, and 
other members of my family, but I dread to receive presents, for, in many 
instances, I would not have the nerve to wear the neckties I receive, and the 
shirts never fit. However, one should have a sense of appreciation, for, 
after all, it is not so much the gift as the spirit in which it is given that one 
should consider, and I am only one of millions placed in the same position. 
If people would only be practical, use their heads, spend their money intelli- 
gently and carefully, it would be much better for all parties concerned. 
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Men driving trucks who are members of the union receive decent 
wages and should be able to save something each week. Where they do not, 
when a strike takes place, they become an absolute menace to the Labor 
Movement; for the very first week of the strike, never having saved any- 
thing, they are around crying for a settlement until the union has to give 
them extra help or else they will go back to their jobs. 


For that, and other reasons, the Labor Movement is anxious to have 
men and women save—save without in any way injuring themselves. Sav- 
ing is a splendid habit to acquire and a quality which proves helpful to 
young and old and should be encouraged in every way possible. 


One of the great defects in our publie school system is the lack of 
teaching and impressing on the minds of the youth of our nation the lesson 
of strict, practical economy. Nothing is ever said to the children in our 
grade schools, to the boys and girls in our high schools, or to the young men 
and women in our coileges about saving or learning how to save. 


 ' There is not much use in earning $40.00 a week if we do not save any- 
thing. We may be living a little better than when we were earning $20.00 
a week, but we were just as independent as we are today. 


There is not much pleasure in receiving a present worth $5.00 if the 
one receiving it has only $5.00 and must go out and spend that for a Christ- 
mas gift in return for the one he received. He or she might just as well go 
out and buy what they desire for themselves with their own money, for that 
is just about what Christmas giving has turned into. 


Yes, give to those who need. Give to the children, but be sure that you 
can afford to give and do not give in the spirit of expecting something in 
return; also be sure that what you give is practical and useful. Above all, 
remember that the man or woman, boy or girl, who is independent and 
saving, not running around borrowing from friends when some slight dis- 
turbance, such as unemployment, takes place, is the one who is respected 
and honored and manages to keep his friends permanently. 

This article is written with a full understanding of living conditions, 


for especially does the writer know that people who have sickness and 
trouble cannot possibly save. 


SS Ne oU uh guess accom = qd 
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Burns and His Bullies 


66 

Tus COLLAPSE of the Fall-Sinclair case because of jury tampering is not 
only a challenge to the judicial system of the United States, but is a chal- 
lenge to Congress as well. 


“Perhaps now we may get a searching investigation by Congress into | 
not only the Burns Detective Agency, but the entire horde of similar 
agencies that infest the country with their private sleuths, some of them 
of a very questionable character. 


"If Congress ever brings to light the practices of some of these so- 
called detective agencies the country will be amazed not only at what they 
have done, but who hired them to do it. Getting something on jurymen 
is only a small part of it. National and state legislators and other public 
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officials have been spied upon and hounded by some agencies in the hope 


of getting information that might be held over their heads to influence 
their official conduct. 


“Among the so-called private detectives will be found, no doubt, 
despicable characters who are willing to commit most any crime to serve 
the purposes of their employers ; and for the protection of the public from 


such espionage it is high time Congress took a hand in their suppression, 
or at least their regulation. 


"A mighty good place to begin is with the Burns agency and its 
activities in the Fall-Sinclair case. If the courts and Congress let the 
Burns agency get away with hounding jurymen and officers of the court 
in Washington, D. C., then government is worse than a joke. 


"Let Uncle Sam's strong right arm reach out for Burns and his 
bullies.” 


The above article, from the Indianapolis Times, describes the same 
Mr. Burns who violated all the laws of the State of Indiana when he kid- 
naped John J. McNamara during the trial of the Iron Workers in connec- 
tion with the explosion in the Los Angeles Times Building. Burns was the 
detective always used by the National Erectors’ Association and the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Assotiation to ferret into labor affairs and hire 
labor spies, or put his spies into their meetings, and do everything else 
required by those labor-destroying institutions. 


In payment for his exposure in the McNamara cases, he was made 
chief of the Secret Service Department at the dictation and on the in- 


sistence of the Manufacturers’ and Erectors’ Associations by Harding 
when he became President. | 


Fall, whose trial was. going on in Washington at the time the above 
article was written, was a member of the Harding Cabinet. 


The salary attached to the position as chief of the secret service de- 
partment was not a large one, but, for a man like Burns, it was an 
opportunity for going into all the files for years past and obtaining infor- 
mation which could be used advantageously in his detective agency, which 


was being run by his son, while he worked for the government as head 
of the above-named department. 


The appointment of Fall, and other members of the Cabinet, who 
helped to disgrace Harding and the Republican party, was not half as 
criminal or as brutal as the appointment of William J. Burns to be chief 
of the secret service department. It gave him unlimited power which 
could be used in every section of the country on account of the information 
he procured from the government files. 


At one of the hearings which I attended with President Gompers, 
and other members of the Executive Council, in the office of the late 
Senator LaFollette, when the Executive Council was furnishing some evi- 
dence on the work of Harry Daugherty, when the talk first started of 
having Daugherty removed from the office of Attorney-General, the history 
of William J. Burns, his methods and some of his actions, were also dug 
up and it was shown that his actions, in many cases, were somewhat shady, 
especially the instance in San Francisco, where he was charged with at- 
tempting something like fixing a jury. All of this was called to the atten- 
tion of President Harding. The President, however, threw the whole 
blame on Daugherty, who was Attorney-General, and under whom Burns 
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was supposed to be working and from whom he received his appointment. 
I have read the book entitled **Revelry" and although, of course, the names 
of the characters are fictitious, it so clearly brings out the work of the 
administration of President Harding and members of his Cabinet, espe- 
cially Daugherty, Fall and other active individuals, such as Burns and 
Jess Smith, that anyone reading the book cannot fail to understand the 
rottennness which prevailed during that disgraceful and disgusting admin- 
istration. 

As you no doubt have seen in the newspapers, there is another book 
just published called “The President's Daughter," by Nan Britton, which 
is another exposure of the late President, all of which, to say the least, is 
something awful. 

Some of the close friends of the late President have made attempts, 
through the newspapers, to deny some of the statements, and have en- 
deavored to have the book suppressed, but the demand of the American 
people for the truth is so great that the governments of the several states 
are powerless to suppress the publication. There is nothing of a lewd or 
obscene nature in the book and it is supposed to contain actual facts sur- 
rounding the private life of the President and the history of this illegiti- 
s child's mother who claims the late President as the father of her 
child. 

All of these things and especially the ending of the life of the fictitious 
President in the book, *Revelry," leads one to believe that the greatest 
political corruption that ever prevailed in our country took place during 
the Harding administration, and it was during the Harding administration 
that the so-called great detective, William J. Burns, who is under sus- 
picion now by our government as having something to do with shadowing 
the jurors in the late Fall-Sinclair trial which resulted in the judge dis- 
charging the jury, received his appointment as Chief of the Secret Service 
Department. 

Private detective agencies, in our country, should be regulated in a 
way that they would not be permitted—as they are today—to do the things 
they are doing. A man desiring evidence sufficient to obtain a divorce 
from his wife, or vice versa, has only to go to one of those agencies and 
explain what he wants. They will set the trap, have pictures taken, and 
have their operatives there to swear, as witnesses, that they found such 
and such conditions obtaining. A woman may be as pure, as modest and 
as virtuous as it is possible for one to be, but that does not make any 
difference if the detective agency “frames” her. The same applies to 
Labor Unions, and to strikes, and ordinary working men are absolutely 
powerless in the face of the evidence of such detectives. 

Private detective agencies have grown to such an extent during the 
past twenty years, and with so many of them in the field they are making 
so little they are starving to death, and are so hungry for work and for 
money when they get a client they are willing to do almost anything for 
the fee which they are to receive. 

Yes, let us hope, that some law may be enacted suppressing them, or, 
at least, make them conform with the laws of decency and honesty. 


ORF 


Tue GIFT OF SAVING, in the average workingman’s home, is becoming al- 
most a thing of the past. The majority of the families of workingmen have 
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forgotten that there is any need for saving for a rainy day. It seems to be 
the curse of American life today to spend as we earn. The old-fashioned 
mother who, every now and then, saved 50 cents or $1.00 seems no longer to 
be in existence—she is a dream of happy days that are passed. 


It is not necessary for any one to be stingy or penurious, or to scratch 
and save by cheating themselves out of the necessary things of life, such 
as proper food and clothing. They are not the people to whom I am refer- 
ring; I am referring to the man and woman, single or married, who refuses 
to save when they have no sickness or other trouble in their family and are 
employed continuously. 


The gift of saving is a quality to be admired. Most of the unfortunate 
and unhappy disagreements amongst our young married families today are 
due to the fact that one or the other will not save or try to put aside a little 
now and then; they are careless and spend every cent they make, so when 
the dark hour i comes there is only poverty. 


Of course, there may be some who will dispute this statement and point 
to the enormous amounts deposited in our savings banks and to the large 
number of depositors, but the truth of the matter is, the great bulk of sav- 
ings deposited by American workers today are from amongst those who 
have come over here from non-English speaking countries, or the children 
of those from other countries. The Italian, the Greek, the Slav, the Pole, 
the Jap, the Hungarian and the German have all come out of their own 
countries where they suffered privation and want, with that fear of once 
more becoming hungry when short of money, so thoroughly instilled into 
their hearts. and minds, that they save every dollar they possibly can and, 
because of that fear, sometimes injure themselves physically on account of 
their passion for saving. 


American men and women cannot live as those people do. They are not 
trained to deprive themselves of the things they think they need. The other 
class has been trained to deny themselves and although working at a disad- 
vantage in battling against the prejudice of the people and the strange 
language of the country of their adoption, they save something out of their 
wages and put it away for the time when they may be out of work. 


American, or English-speaking, men and women are more competent 
and earn higher wages because they are more efficient and are not subjected 
to the inconvenience of having to battle with a strange language and against 
the prejudice of strange people, consequently their wages are higher and 
their earning power greater, and in view of all this they should be able to 
save. Many of our young boys and girls, whose fathers have worked hard, 
do not appreciate or realize the value of money and when thrown out of 
employment, as is the American custom, they seek assistance from the par- 
ents who have raised them to manhood and womanhood. 


In the old days it was the custom for the members of the family, when . 
raised, to take care of their parents, but that seems also to be a thing of the 
past. This practice of sons and daughters taking care of their aged parents 
still prevails in European countries. 


That our American young men and women, in many instances, do not 
appreciate the value of money is due to the fact that the parents have never 
instilled into their minds the principle of learning to depend on themselves, 
and be protected by putting a little aside month after month. | 
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A man with a bank balance makes the best kind of striker. He is not 
begging for relief the second day of the strike. There is a comfort, a real 
pleasure in saving. It gives a man more backbone in an industrial dispute. 

A young man is afraid to marry nowadays. He is afraid he cannot 
take care of the girl he weds, because he or she never knew what it was to 
have a few hundred dollars in the bank. Show me the girl that saves a few 
dollars out of her wages, and nine chances out of ten she will make a real 
wife. No fly-by-night marriage and divorce for her! She is practical usu- 
ally and weighs the matter well before she decides. 


TF OT 


Wiru OTHER MEMBERS of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and John Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, I met President Coolidge in Washington on Monday, November 
21st. We were acting under instructions of the conference of National and 
International Labor officials who met in Pittsburgh the previous week. 

The object of our visit was to lay before the President the fearful con- 
ditions existing in the mining fields in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio, where nearly 140,000 members of the Miners’ Union, in the bitumi- 
nous fields, have been on strike for a period of over eight months. We 
brought to his attention that there were nearly 700,000 persons dependent 
on those miners, who were living in a condition of starvation, privation, 
cold and misery, and we requested him, in the name of Organized Labor, to 
use all the power of the National Government to relieve this terrible 
distress. 

It was stated to Mr. Coolidge by President Green, that thousands of 
strikebreakers were being brought into that district; men of low character. 
Also that colored men, ignorant of conditions, were brought from the South, 
and Mexicans who had just come across the border into our States. This 
information was based on statements and information received from the 
representatives of the Miners at the Pittsburgh conference. 

We also called to the attention of President Coolidge the abuse of the 
injunction, both Federal and State, which abuse had gone so far that Labor 
Organizations are now being tied, hand and foot, by injunctions issued by 
State judges, and, in some instances, by Federal judges. 

We also stated to President Coolidge that we thought in drafting his 
message to Congress that he should insert in that message a statement rela- 
tive to-mining conditions and request Congress to have an investigation 
made of the entire mining situation and of a conspiracy—stated by the 
Miners—existing on the part of large railroads and other large purchasers 
of coal, to depress the price of coal to such a point that it will be impossible 
for the mine owners to pay a living wage to the Miners. 

The President was quite sympathetic with the Miners’ suffering, talked 
quite a little about the limited powers of the President in such matters, the 
laws governing such procedure and said practically nothing which might 
. be construed as a promise for any substantial relief. He did, for instance, 
state that in his messages to Congress in years past he had recommended 
certain legislation governing the mining industry, but President Lewis 
stated that such legislation, as it would be interpreted by Congress, would 
be of no material assistance to the Miners; on the contrary, would be a 
handicap to them, and had nothing to do with the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts except in cases of extreme emergency. The President did not an- 
swer this statement. 
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My interpretation of the conference is that we did not receive anything. 
I did not expect much before I went there. At any rate, we laid before the 
chief executive of the nation some of the conditions which surround Labor 
and endeavored to explain that it was the duty of the national government 
to prevent the terrible suffering which obtains in the mining regions. After 
the conference officially broke up and as we were shaking hands with the 
President, he inquired of Mr. Lewis how his wife and daughter were. He 
met them once in the White House. Mr. Lewis was the only National Labor 
offieial on the National Republiean Advisory Committee during the last 
campaign of Mr. Coolidge. But the President (in my opinion) won't do 
much for the Miners. 


Tur 


T uz INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZERS are the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Union and must be accorded all the courtesy to which they are enti- 
tled in aecordance with the Constitution. 

The International Office is governed and almost entirely guided by 
recommendations coming from the International organizers. Any local that 
refuses to confer with the organizers when sent into a district, by the Gen- 
eral Office, that local union may be subject to severe discipline by the Inter- 
national body. 


y oc v 


T uz GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD of our International Union will meet 
early in January. The place where the meeting will be held has not yet 
been decided as this Journal goes to press on November 20th. 

The Journal will be in the hands of our membership early in Decem- 
ber. Therefore, any union having any matter of importance that they 
believe should be called to the attention of the General Executive Board 
ean put the same in writing and address it to the General President and 
the matter will be called to the General Executive Board when in session. 
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SOME OF OUR PEOPLE, as I did myself, once upon a time, envy those they 
see riding in Pullman cars. But, for those who are compelled to ride, it 


is not so easy, and many a time as I have been riding along, I have envied 


the man who sits on his own doorstep in the evening smoking his pipe. 

I remember the time when I longed with all the power that was in 
me to be given an opportunity to ride on a train, but after twenty years 
of this work, how sick one gets of it, how tiresome it is and how hard it 
is on the human system. Only those who have gone through it for years 
can fully understand. 

After completing my business on the western coast I spent three days 
and three nights on the train from San Francisco to Chicago, as I had to 
get back in a hurry. Within the last two weeks, I left Indianapolis on Sun- 
day evening for Pittsburgh, taking a sleeper and arriving in Pittsburgh 
the next morning at nine, where I attended a conference of Labor officials 
called by the convention of the American Federation of Labor in relation 
to the strike of the Mine Workers. The conference lasted two days and on 
Thursday I left Pittsburgh on a sleeper, arriving in New York the next 
morning. All that day I held conferences with our people on matters of 
importance, endeavored to adjust grievances existing and went over con- 
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ditions in general. I then took a night-sleeper for Boston, reaching there 
the next morning, when, as one of à committee of three, I visited James 
Duncan, Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor, who is 
seriously ill. I addressed the meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union 
on Sunday afternoon and that night I took the Federal Express for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where, with other Labor Officials, we had a conference with 
President Coolidge relative to the Mine Workers' situation. I left Wash- 
ington again at 7:30 that evening, arriving in Headquarters in Indian- 
apolis at 11:00 a. m. next day. 

Five nights out of nine on a sleeper is not just exactly what the doc- 
tor ordered, but men in the Labor Movement, if they expect to hold their 
organizations where they belong, must be eternally on the job. 

I seldom refer to matters of this kind but sometimes the rank and 
file do not understand just exactly the nature of the work of an Interna- 
tional Labor official. 

TOFO T 


I ATTENDED the meeting of the Boston Central Labor Union on 
Sunday, November 20th. I was a delegate to this Central Body 
many years ago. I might say that I, perhaps, received my first lessons 
in the trade union movement in that old institution which has been 
holding its meetings and deliberations in Wells Memorial Hall for 
nearly thirty years. 

The attendance at the meetings of the Central Body are not what 
they used to be, but, on this particular day, there was a pretty fair 
attendance. I met a few of the old-timers I knew as delegates twenty 
years ago, but most of those who were delegates at that time have 
passed to the Great Beyond. | 

The labor movement in Boston has men as its representatives who 
are of the highest character; men well versed in the business of their 
unions; men who, are competent to deal intelligently with their em- 
ployers, and there is no class in the district that has a better standing 
than the representatives of our several Teamsters' locals. 

The president of the Central Labor Union is young Frank Fenton, 
a member of Local Union No. 68. This young man has studied law, 
going to night school, and has recently been admitted to the bar. His 
father is John Fenton, many years business agent of the Coal Team- 
sters’ Local Union No. 68. 

The Boston labor movement is not as strong numerically as it was 
some years ago, but that is due to industrial conditions which are far 
below normal. The causes for this industrial depression are many. 
There is no business prosperity in the New England district. On the 
contrary, there is general industrial inactivity. The building trades 
and the printing trades are the only branches of labor whose members 
have been employed steady during the past year and even in the build- 
ing industry there is considerable idleness. The great building boom 
in that, and other districts, having reached its peak, is now on the wane. 

The trade unionists of Boston and Massachusetts, generally, many 
of whom I met on that particular Sunday, are still filled with hope and 
possess that spirit which drives men to greater achievements than yet 
accomplished. | 

By co-operation, each union working to help the other, if need be, 
in accordance with their constitutional power, success is bound to come 
in the near future to the trade unions of the Boston district. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


November 10, 1927. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I attended an open meeting: of Lo- 
cal No. 561, American Railway Ex- 
press Drivers and Helpers, on Thurs- 
day evening and I want to say, they 
surely have a lot of good talent 
amongst their own members. They 
have a five-piece band and a number 
of boys who have McCormack backed 
off the board. | 

They hold an open meeting once ev- 
ery three months and have a general 
good time. It keeps the boys all in- 
terested in the local. "They have a 
membership of 200 and have $5,000 
in the bank; also pay a sick benefit. 
Their officers are J. E. McCawly, 
president; W. Kennedy, vice-presi- 
dent; P. Holland, secretary-treasurer ; 
M. Davis, recording secretary and 
O'Mally, business agent and chief 
story-teller. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. G. BURGER, 
Organizer. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


It was a genuine pleasure to read 
secretary Lyons' letter relative to the 
New York Joint Council in the No- 
vember issue of the Journal. I am 
always pleased to hear such expres- 
sions of confidence in our leaders, for 
confidence of the membership is the 
very first requisite of a leader's suc- 
cess. 

Congratulations, New York, on 
your fine movement. We have in St. 
Louis also a Teamsters’ movement 





CORRESPONDENCE | 





worth writing about. St. Louis Joint 
Council No. 13 has thirteen locals un- 
der its jurisdiction and every branch 
of our craft is wonderfully well or- 
ganized in the St. Louis district. 
These locals are well officered and 
conducted on a business-like basis. 


St. Louis has a distinction as the 
only large city in the United States 
wherein one must have a paid-up Un- 
ion Card to drive a Yellow taxicab! 
Laugh that off!! The unionization 
of these cabs is monumental to the 
fighting ability of Local No. 405. For 
twenty-three weary months this local 
battled its way to a union shop vic- 
tory over Yellow cabs. 

The milk wagon drivers are 100 
per cent organized and Local No. 6038 
represents a heavy investment of 
money, hard. work and sacrifice. 
Bakery drivers, transfer. men, pack- 
ing house drivers, ice and coal driv- 
ers, city teamsters, expressmen, fur- 
niture movers, retail furniture driv- 
ers, department store drivers, general 
teamsters, East St. Louis, service car 
chauffeurs, all these tell the same 
story. of solid organization and won- 
derful unions, led by able, level- 
headed men. 

Brother Lyons’ tribute to Vice- 
President Cashal is wonderful. Like- 
wise, Vice-President D. J. Murphy in 
the St. Louis district enjoys the full- 
est confidence of his men. Everybody 
loves and admires the loyalty and up- 
standing honesty of “Dan” Murphy. 
He has been re-elected several times 
to his present post as president of the 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union. 

Meetings of Joint Council No. 13, 
measured with the yardstick of intel- 
ligence and ability to cope with big 
problems, are on a par with any 
session of the directors of the Nation- 
al Chamber of Commerce. The Coun- 
cil averages 90 per cent attendance of 
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delegates at meetings throughout the 
year. 


Yes, our craft is pretty nearly “on 
top" in St. Louis. Besides, all hands 
are rigidly cautious and ever on 
guard to see that no dents are made 
in the splendid lineup. 

Fraternally, 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Pres. Joint Council No. 13. 


[Brother Dillmon: San Francisco 
has every man that drives à Yellow 
or any other kind of cab in our union. 
— EDITOR. ] 


Hard Times Due to Low Wages; 


Failure to Buy Closes Mills 


Washington. — There is nothing 
mysterious about the reason for hard 
times, says the Weekly Bulletin of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 

ence, Department of Social Action. 


If the present business slacking 
extends to “what in older language 
was called ‘hard times, it will not be 
unusual,” says the Bulletin. 


“Hard times coming again and 
again is a certainty in the United 
States. This is not due to bad weath- 
er, to flooding rains or to drought, to 
late springs and early falls or to 
scorching heat and searing winds. 
Bad times here are not due to inabil- 
ity to produce goods. They are due 
to the inability of the people of the 
United States and the world to buy 
the goods produced. 


“They are due to the inability to 
sell these goods. The consumers do 
not buy. This does not mean that the 
consumers suddenly turn ascetics. 
The consumers do not voluntarily de- 
cide to take up fasting and abstinence. 
They fast and abstain sometimes to 
the point of starvation. But they do 
it because they haven’t the money to 
buy the things they need or want. 


“Apart from the foreign market, 
which in late years we have come to 


rely upon very greatly, various sec- 
tions of American people are so han- 
dicapped that they can, not buy the 
tremendous quantity of goods the 
United States produces. 


“Farmers are still but slightly re- 
lieved and the prices of their products 
are going down again. City wage 
workers produce an enormous amount 
of goods, but do not get enough 
money back to buy their share of the 
goods; possibly half of them do not 
even receive a living wage. 


“Most salaried workers are in a 
similar position. Small business men 
are being crushed by trusts and chain 
stores. Among investors and stock- 
holders, .certain of them are highly 
privileged and get the higher rate of 
return. | 


“The chief trouble is that our in- 
dustrial and agricultural system turns 
out an enormous amount of goods, but 


. in the producing of it the great ma- 


jority receive too little money to buy 
back their share of what they pro- 
duce."—News Letter. 


Finds Automobile. Aids Rail Traffic 


Kansas City.—The importance of 
the automobile industry is so great 
that the railways gain much more 
from the freight traffic it gives than 
they lose from the freight and pas- 
senger business it takes away, said 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, in an address here. 


“Compared with the railroad 
train," he said, “the bus can give 
service at more frequent intervals be- 
cause each unit of service is small and 
may be operated cheaply in compari- 
son to the cost of operating a train. 
A bus ean be run every two hours in 
every direction from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
for the cost of one train in each direc- 
tion, say morning and evening. And 
this more frequent better service suits 
the needs of the average rural com- 
munity."—News Letter. 





N ADDRESSING a meeting of Local Union No. 302 in Oakland, Cal., 

during my visit there recently, lI ‘cer tainly was deeply impressed 
with the enthusiasm and splendid spirit of trade’ unionism which I 
found prevailing amongst the membership. The large hall was filled 
to overflowing by our membership in Oakland. _ 

The officers in charge of the union are men of the highest char- 
: “acter and the business agent is a live wire who is continually on the 
job. The men working at this craft are 100 per cent organized and 
they enjoy splendid working conditions, each member of the union 
working hand-in-hand with the other members of our several local 
unions in the district. In addressing that gathering I was pleased with 
.the earnestness and sincerity of each individual member who paid the 
strictest attention to all I had to say. 

Nothing except the best results can obtain for a union where there- 
is such splendid co-operation between the membership and the officers. 


TTT 


[^ MET MANY of our people while over in New York the other day 
and they seemed to be elated over their victory in obtaining sub- 
stantial increases in wages during the past three or four months. 
There is a great deal of idleness now. amongst many of our craft in. 
New York. I want to say to our membership that they must be very 
careful; that they must work together; that they must observe law and 
^ order and proceed in accordance with: the ethics and principles of the 
trade union movement; that each man must do his share as a trade 
- unionist in order to protect himself against attacks, which are not far: 
distant, and which are liable to be made on -their organization. 

Large employing interésts, if they put their backs up against the, ` 
wall. and decide to fight, ean defeat any labor organization in America. 
It is true; they do not, very often, seek to do so, because it is an expen- 
^ give pr oposition for industry to enter into a long-drawn-out conflict with 

"Labor, Sometimes, they are driven to the position they take by unions: 
and its officers who do not exercise care and. judgment in the handling: 
of the affairs of the union. Our locals in New York are handled by a. 
“splendid class of men and the substantial addition to their member-: 
ship and the inereases in wages recently obtained speak well for the. 
district and for the unions, but again, I repeat, absolute harmony be~ 
tween the membership. and the officers, who are endeavoring to guide 
their unions; must prevail and continue, not only in New York, but in: 
every section of the countr y, otherwise destruction and ruin will follow. 

If you elect men to office, you are obligated to help them during their 
term of office. If they are not the best kind of men, then you have the 
power to remove them when they are up for re-election, and remove 
them. in accordance with the law. Good men who serve their unions 
faithfully should not be removed from office because someone else 
Wants the iem. | 


‘ 
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HE MEMBERS of a local union or the officers of. the organization 

should see that the Secretary-Treasurer is properly bonded and 
should be sure to examine the bond each year. They should not leave 
it to the Secretary-Treasurer to please himself about the bond. 

If a man is honest—as most men are—he will be pleased to show 
his bond each year when it is renewed. If he is dishonest he will more 
than likely become cross and impatient when requested to produce his 
bond. 

The bond should be deposited in a safety deposit box in a bank 
by the President and a majority of the Trustees. 

Recently we had a case where one of our secretary-treasurers went 
short to the extent of $3,000 and he had reduced his bond from $2,500 
to $500 without having notified the local or any of the officers. Of 
course, the bonding company made good the amount of the bond. The 
union lost $2,500.00. The other officers of the union were negligent in 
their duties in not watching the bond and looking it over each year. 
Besides, only sufficient money should be kept in the checking account 
to pay the current or running expenses of the local union. In some 
unions $500 or $1,000 would be sufficient and the bond should always 
be kept up to that amount. Any larger sums of money which the local 
might have should be placed in the bank in à permanent fund on which 
they would receive a higher rate of interest. This permanent fund 
should be subject to withdrawal only on the signature of the president, 
or one of the trustees, and the secretary-treasurer. 

Great care should be used in handling and guarding the funds of 
the local union, and the membership in meeting should insist that the 
funds be properly deposited in à safe and sound banking institution 
and the bond of the secretary-treasurer should be renewed and, if nec- 
essary, increased at least once a year. There is nothing which so com- 
pletely destroys the confidence of union and non-union men in a labor 
organization like having a secretary go short. . 


TTT 


E EVER FAITHFUL to your tasks, no matter how trivial or small 
they appear to you or to others. A man who is careful of detail 
can usually be trusted with big things.. The man who is careless about 
little things will never be in a position of great responsibility and should 
not be. | | 
| Show me a man who is always late in his appointments, in every- 
thing, and I will show you that he lacks something substantial. 
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Waste in Industry Is Costly Tax 


I T IS NOT uncommon these days to 
read of workers’ demands for elimi- ' 
nation of waste and the reorganiza- 
tion of their especial industry. When 
they strike, they emphasize this pre- 
ventable loss. - 


The new attitude has been gradual. 
It is often unnoticed. 


With the workers’ development 
comes a knowledge that his interests 
are linked with every social activity. 
He points to the price that he—and 


every other citizen— pays for indus- 


trial disorder and chaos. 


The unionists’ new attitude is not 
based on theory. It is based on life's 
experiences and necessities. 


It is a natural sequence of labor’s 
protests against ignorance, unsanita- 
tion, preventable sickness and fatali- 
ties in industry. 


The workers have a mine of infor- 
mation and the machinery to exploit 
same. But this is often ignored by 
those who insist on the autocratic 
ideal; who believe that the theory of 
management is to "give orders." 


The autocrat strives to develop a 
spirit, a morale, among employes, but 
he can not realize that this is a 
growth, rather than a creation. 


The mere mechanics of good will is 
futile. Company “unions” and wel- 
fare plans will not suffice. 

Workers must be accorded, in full 
measure, the right to unite and to de- 
velop their own selves by their own 
method. 

Their demand for a voice in indus- 
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try, for the correction of evils that 
tax all, must be granted. 

The demand to eliminate all forms 
of waste in industry indicates the ex- 
pansion of trade unionism.—News 
Letter. 


Union Labor Life Plans Samuel 
Gompers Month 


Washington, December 10.— 
Matthew Woll, President of The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, announces that the company 
has designated January, 1928, as 
SAMUEL GOMPERS MONTH as a 
tribute to the’ first President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The field force of the company 
during this month will make a spe- 
eial drive for five million dollars of 
insurance in memory of Mr. Gom- 
pers, who was a firm believer in life 
insurance. 


Mr. Gompers was born in London, 
January 27, 1850, and came to this 
eountry in 1863. Practically his en- 
tire life was devoted to the advance- 
ment of the welfare of the wage 
earner. 


When the problem of sound life 
insurance benefits for trade unions 
was under consideration, Mr. Gom- 
pers did everything in his power to 
help the committee complete plans 
for Labor’s own company. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not live to see the 
institution in operation. 

Never in the history of American 
trade unionism has there been a 
tribute to an individual like that 
planned by the Union Labor Life. 


No finer tribute could be paid to 
the memory of Mr. Gompers than 
to follow in a practical way his 
teachings and ideals—always the 
protection of the wage earner and 
his family. Every American trade 
unionist can participate in SAMUEL 
GOMPERS MONTH. 

Matthew Woll, in appealing to 
members of organized labor to do 
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their part in making SAMUEL 
GOMPERS MONTH a success, says: 

“Samuel Gompers is the Atlas of 
the Labor World. The organized 
labor movement in America, as it 
stands today, rests upon the shoul- 
ders he gave to sustain the burden. 

“Union Labor Life represents the 
direct action of one of his most cher- 
ished dreams. It affords an-oppor- 
tunity for every worker to protect 
the future of his family in a manner 
in which he can do it out of his 
wages. It is a direct and effective 
attack upon the most dreadful form 
of poverty. It eliminates helpless- 
ness from the widows and the or- 
phans and substitutes strength. 

“We call upon all organized là- 
bor, in honor to the name and work 
of the greatest man Labor has pro- 
duced in America, to participate 
in Union Labor Life’s SAMUEL 
GOMPERS MONTH.” 

If an agency of the company has 
not yet been established in your dis- 
trict, send your application direct 
to the home office of the company: 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


° The People Next Door” 


Five weeks ago two generals— 
both presidential candidates— 
marched out of Mexico City bent up- 
on executing a well-laid plot for the 
overthrow of the government by 
force of arms. 

Two days later one of the leaders, 
Gen. Franciseo Serrano, found him- 
self looking down the ugly barrels 
of a firing squad. And over the last 
week-end, the other revolutionary, 
General Arnulfo Gomez, suffered 
the same fate. Captured in the 
mountains of Vera Cruz, he was 
summarily stood up against a stone 
wall and shot. 

Thus, quickly and grimly, it 
would seem, President Calles has 
rung down the curtain on what ap- 
pears to have been one of the most 
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dangerous attempts at revolution 
the country has seen in years. 

And now, of course, we will hear 
the usual denunciations of the Calles 
regime, it will be called bloody, bru- 
tal and despotic. Which, perhaps, it 
is. But those who really know the 
situation will say that it is better for 
Gomez, Serrano and their handful 
of followers to go like this man than 
that the Mexican government 
should be overthrown and tens of 
thousands of people be butchered in 
the revolution and chaos which 
would surely follow. 

Funny thing about some of the 
loudest critics of President Calles. 
Almost invariably they cite the dic- 
tatorship of Porfirio Diaz as the 
golden era of Mexican prosperity 
and long for a return of the good old 
days. Yet Diaz was notoriously one 
of the cruelest and most cold-blood- 
ed rulers Mexico ever had. For 
thirty years his word was law and 
the slightest evidence of opposition 
to his sway was put down with an 
iron hand. The firing squad had 
plenty to do in his day and time. 

Typical of this school of crities is 
the author of that childish outburst 
in “Liberty” recently. Under the 
heading, “The People Next Door,” 
this quixotically labeled periodical 
urges American intervention in Mex- 
ico because it is a barbarous coun- 
try, peopled by illiterates, and in 
constant turmoil since the passing of 
the benevolent Diaz. 

Now if we had any criticism to 
make of recent events south of the 
Rio Grande, it would be that Presi- 
dent Calles would seem to be acquir- 
ing the Diaz touch. But there is this 
to be said in Calles favor: 

Where Diaz feathered his own 
nest and those of the fortunate few 
who composed his court—native no- 
tables and foreigners—the mass of 
his people suffered a lot worse than 
that of cattle. Calles is trying to do 
something for these lowly creatures. 

As the periodical above referred 
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to sagely observes, two-thirds of the 
Mexican people are illiterate. But 
this fact casts no slur upon the pres- 
ent rulers of the country, be they 
good or bad, but rather upon the 
“benevolent” Diaz who, had he so 
desired, could have made his people 
almost wholly literate in the almost 
third of à century he was supreme 
in his land. Calles is at least doing 
something toward their education. 

Whether the Calles-Obregon 
crowd are going to make Mexico in- 
to a great, modern republic we do 
not profess to know. But it is up to 
this country to give them a chance. 
Our job should be to help and not to 
hinder. A country whose population 
is mostly Indian can not, suddenly 
blossom out into an effete civiliza- 
tion overnight. A great experiment 
is now under way among “The Peo- 
ple Next Door,” and maybe it will 
succeed and maybe it will not. No- 
body knows. Anyway it will require 
years. 

Meanwhile give it time.—Indian- 
apolis Times. 


Wall Street’s White House 


The following is copied from a 
small publication called “The Peo- 
ple's Business" issued for the mem- 
bers of The People's Legislative 
Service. Note the comment of the 
New York Times, one of the strong- 
est Republican papers in America. 
—Editor. 


Should the President of the 
United States permit his office to be 
used as a mouthpiece for stock mar- 
ket manipulators? 

This question, which no one could 
have conceived prior to the present 
administration, is compelled by the 
misleading statement issued by Pres- 
ident Coolidge on October 18, 1927, 
just in time to affect the trading on 
the Stock Exchange on that day. 

The New York Times of October 
19th states: 

“Brief dispatches giving the Pres- 
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ident’s view were printed on the 


financial news. tickers soon after 
noon. 

“The response to the President’s 
utterances was immediate. The sell- 
ing pressure was lifted and a deter- 
mined buying movement got under 
way, causing a brisk rally in the 
main body of stocks that continued 
without interruption until the close 
at 3 o’clock. 

“The President’s statements had 
a tonic effect on the financial com- 
munity, dispelling much of the pes- 
simism that the recent reports of 
reduced industrial and commercial 
activity had created. Wall Street 
brokerage houses made the most of 
the President’s remarks by empha- 
sizing in their afternoon circulars 
the confidence that exists in high 
places." 

By morning this palpable attempt 
to bolster up a shaky and over- 
inflated market had been discounted 
even by the “lambs” and before the 
week-end there occurred one of the 
most disastrous collapses in the his- 
tory of Wall Street, involving a 
shrinkage of billions of dollars in 
paper values. 

If this statement issued by the 
White House had been a frank and 
unbiased analysis of agricultural, 
business and commercial conditions, 
it would still have been open to crit- 
icism. Such statements are no part 
of the duty of the President and are 
liable to be given a weight by un- 
trained investors out of all propor- 
tion to their actual authority. No 
American President before Coolidge 
has ventured into this dangerous 
field. 

But this statement was not frank 
and unbiased. It was equivocal and 
misleading. No reputable invest- 
ment banker or broker would dare 
issue such a statement. The New 
York Times in its comments said: 

“Two of Mr. Coolidge’s specifica- 
tions regarding the condition of 
trade met general agreement in 
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Wall Street—that ‘the country is 
really prosperous and will con- 
tinue to be. so’ and that ‘crops 
are better, with the exception of 
cotton.’ Some of the other speci- 
fications caused puzzled lifting of 
the eyebrows. The statement that 
the decrease in railway net receipts 
"üs not great’ was contrasted with 
the latest 'monthly decrease of 11 
per cent from 1926 and of 514 
per cent from 1925, and the state- 
ment that the railways ‘are doing 
about the same amount of busi- 
ness as they did a year ago’ 
brought reference to the 414 per 
cent decrease in the freight car 
loadings. That ‘exports are on the 
increase’ was admitted, so far as 
concerned comparison between Sep- 
tember and the summer months, al- 
though attention was called to the 
fact that the September exports de- 
creased $22,000,000 from 1926. 
Some mild criticism was made that 
description of the business outlook 
as ‘better than it ever had been’ 
might possibly induce the unin- 
formed to suppose that the country 
was surpassing the record of 1926. 
But generally the comment was that 
the President had done his best to 
prevent undue discouragement over 
such reaction as is known to have 
occurred." 


This is a mild characterization of 
this extraordinary statement. The 
fact is that it glosses over or sup- 
presses the many highly unfavorable 
developments of recent weeks, ex- 
aggerates those which are favorable 
and, as the Times indicates, does not 
hesitate to distort conclusions for 
which accurate commercial statis- 
tics are available. It contains no 
word of concern over the enormous 
and ever-increasing amount of the 
nation's credit that is being devoted 
to speculation. And, whatever its 
intent, it is true, as pointed out by 
one of the most reliable financial 
services, that it was interpreted by 
speculators as assurance that the 
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administration intended to sustain 
the present over-inflated market by 
extraordinary measures. ^ 


Furthermore, this statement was, 


designed to injure only the small in- 
vestors and traders and deliver them 
into the hands of the big fellows. 
The great banking and brokerage 
houses have. their own private 
Sources of information which are 
just as aceurate as and more alert 
than any government agency. They 
would not be deceived if the Presi- 
dent said “Black is white" or *"The 
.moon is made of green cheese." But 
the little fellows bite and swallow 
hook, line and sinker. 


Legitimate business has already 
been seriously injured by the direct 
and indirect encouragement which 
this administration has given to 
every form of speculative activity. 
Earlier in the year the Department 
of Agriculture issued a misleading 
report which smashed the cotton 
market and delivered the farmers 
into the hands of the textile mills. 

At this rate how long will it be 
before a President of the United 
States takes his stand as a “barker,” 
bell in hand, before the stock ex- 
change, urging the lambs to come in 
and be trimmed? 


Keller’s Death Recalls Memorable 
Battle 


The death in St. Paul of former 
Representative Oscar E. Keller re- 
calls one of the most stirring Con- 
gressional battles of recent years. 


It was Keller who, in 1922, 
launched the offensive against At- 
torney General Harry M. Daugherty 
which resulted in the forced resig- 
nation of Daugherty from the Cabi- 
net two years later. Keller was the 
David who dared attack the Goliath 
of the Ohio gang, then riding on the 
crest of party power and success. 

Keller was convinced things were 
not as they should be, so he asked 
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Daugherty’s impeachment in the 
House. 

Seldom has a more courageous 
political battle been waged, and 
while Keller failed with disaster to 
himself, he lived to see the accusa- 
tions he made substantiated, and 
Daugherty driven from public life. 

A politician for many years, Kell- 
er knew the cost of differing with 
leaders of his party. Those in au- 
thority warned him, but he persisted 
in speaking freely. His punishment 
was persecution, ridicule and abuse, 
and in the end political defeat. For 
while Daugherty was driven from 
the Cabinet two years after Keller 
attacked him, the difference bred 
persisted, and in 1926 Keller was 
defeated. 

Soon after Keller asked Daugher- 
ty’s impeachment Governor Preus of 
Minnesota instructed the Republic- 
an organization not only to with- 
draw its support of Keller, but ac- 
tively to oppose him. Preus spoke of 
Keller’s “disgraceful performance" 
in proceeding against Daugherty 
and denounced it as instigated by 
“lawless elements.” 

*[ think Daugherty ought to be 
impeached, and I'm going to do it," 
Keller told those who warned him 
of political death. 

Keller won the election and re- 
turned to Washington. Here he 
found arrayed against him all the 
bigwigs of the Republican machine, 
from House Leader Frank W. Mon- 
dell on down. 

He filed a bill of Satieulasm 
against Daugherty with the House 
Judiciary Committee, charging him 
with favoritism toward corporations 
and with an illegal and unjustifiable 
use of power in obtaining the injunc- 
tion in the railway strike, which 
Keller claimed was “framed.” Kell- 
er cited the appointment of William 
J. Burns as chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation, recalling that serious 
charges of jury tampering had been 
made against Burns by Attorney 
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General Wickersham during the 
Taft administration. 

Keller accused Daugherty with 
“deliberately conniving” at the loot- 
ing of naval oil reserves by approv- 
ing a contract for the lease of Tea- 
pot Dome. 

The committee hearings were a 
tragic farce. Keller and his attor- 
neys were heckled and interrupted 
and it was apparent there was no 
intention of serious consideration. 
Keller charged an effort to white- 
wash Daugherty, and refused to 
proceed further. 

There was talk of contempt pro- 
ceedings against him, but this died 
down. Later the Senate took hold, 
and the thing Keller wanted was 
accomplished. His courageous bat- 


tle brought for him only the end of 


his political career—John M. 


Gleissner. 


Editor Calls It * Pious Mush” 


New York.—‘‘Pious mush” is the 
term used by the New York World 
in ridiculing the claim of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company 
that its hand-picked company 
“union” is more satisfactory to em- 
ployes than the regular trade union. 

The Interborough wants the coun- 
ty supreme court to enjoin President 
Green and everyone else from inter- 
fering with its “union” and its yel- 
low dog. 

“It is about time, we believe, for 
the management of the Interbor- 
ough to think twice and take stock 
of its knowledge," the World says. 
“This is a free country. There is 
nothing in its laws to forbid men 
to attend union meetings. The men 
who are holding these meetings 
are not even talking of a strike. 
‘Such action has not been thought 
of,’ says the president of the A. F. 
of L. 

“These meetings. are not being 
held to prepare for war on the Inter- 
borough. They are being held for 
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the purpose of attempting to prove 
to transit workers that their inter- 
ests can be more satisfactorily rep- 
resented by a bona-fide labor union 
than by a toy union under the thumb 
of the Interborough management. 

“We do not believe the pious 
mush of the Interborough that its 
employes are more adequately rep- 
resented by a union of the Interbor- 
ough’s choosing than they would be 
by a union of their own choosing. 
We do not believe that the Interbor- 
ough can continue successfully to 
dictate to its men which union they 
must choose. We believe in a free 
choice by each worker himself as to 
the union he will join. 

* And if the Interborough declares 
war on the issue of a forced choice, 
we believe it will find the sentiment 
of this city overwhelmingly on the 
other side.” —News Letter. 


Dollars Were Lost ; Pennies 
Were Saved 


Minneapolis.— The Building La- 
borers’ Union is attempting to re- 
establish the 1920 scale of 70 cents 
an hour which fell to pieces when 
these workers believed honeyed 
pleas of anti-unionists. 

The laborers were assured their 
union was not necessary and they 
could save monthly dues of $1 if 
they accepted a guarantee of steady 
work for 65 cents an hour. The 
“guarantee,” of course, was worth- 
less, as the laborers discovered. 

The average rate for the six years 
has been 40 cents an hour, or 35 
cents below the union rate. As each 
laborer would average 8,064 hours 
of employment during the six years, 
he lost $2,822.40. 

These workers Have concluded 
that a saving of $72 in union dues in 
six years and a loss of $2,822.40 in 
wages is poor business. 

Hence the cry: “Back to the 
union."——News Letter. ! 
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62 Million Dividend by General 
Motors 


New York.—General Motors Cor- 
poration has declared a dividend of 
$62,250,000 to common and pre- 
ferred shareholders. It is the largest 
cash distribution ever made to stock- 
holders of an American company. 

This juicy melon is one of several 
split-ups this year. Last September 
stockholders were voted two extra 
shares for each share held. In July 
an extra dividend of $2 was paid on 
each share of stock in addition to 
the regular dividend. It is believed 
that this year's profits will total 
$200,000,000. 

The cash dividends indicate that 
General Motors is not alarmed over 
Ford competition.—News Letter. 


Chinese Find Boycott More Potent 


Than War 


Chicago.—The Chinese find that 
the boycott is more civilized than 
warfare, said Dr. Ping Wen Kuo of 
Columbia University in an address on 
China and her problems before a 
group of trade unionists in this city. 

“When we retaliated after Japan 
had mistreated us, by boycotting her, 
that nation’s trade dropped one-third 
of its normal value," said Dr. Kuo. 
*When we used the boycott weapon 
in Hong Kong, the loss there was 
about $1,200,000 a day. Non-co- 
operation is also quite effective. Re- 
fusal to work for British and Japan- 
ese, when they needed service the 
most, had its effect." 

Dr. Kuo told of the many indigni- 
ties that have been heaped upon the 
Chinese people in nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century by western powers. 
These indignities include the opium 
trade that was forced on China, denial 
of the right to govern herself and the 
division of her territory by profit- 
seeking imperialists. 

“The Chinese today are determined 
to recover rights they lost during the 


ET 


past four or five decades," said Dr. 
Kuo. “They justly entertain a desire 
to have an independent government. 
They want treaty revision to regain 
that which has been unjustly taken 
from them. 

“These treaties are oppressive þe- 
cause they were signed immediately 
after China was defeated. They were 
not in keeping with western laws. 
Furthermore, foreigners are not sub- 
ject to Chinese laws. 

“What would Americans think if 
they had no right to punish foreigners 
for crime? What a state of affairs! 
In Shanghai, for instance, Chinese 
constitute 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Still, they are denied any rep- 
resentation. Justice works but one 
way. How did such a deplorable state 
of affairs come about? The answer is 
that it is not a question of right or 
wrong. It is a question of might. : 

“China was not consulted when the 
opium trade was forced upon her. 

"We highly appreciate increasing 
public sentiment in the United States 
for China and her troubles. We also 
appreciate that the A. F. of L. has 
shown a friendly interest. Of course, 
the usual exceptions are those hard- 
boiled people who have big interests 
in China and therefore find it to their 
disadvantage to lend any help to 
China. The more China is helped the 
less they realize. That's Japan's po- 
sition, also. 

"We want both justice and love. 
But we are satisfied if we get a little 
less love and a little more justice." 


Wilmington, Del.—The Du Pont 
Powder Company received $14,971,- 
680 of the sensational cash divi- 
dends by the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. The Du Pont concern owns 
about one-fourth of General Motors 
common stock. Its profits from that 
investment in the first nine months 
of this year amounted to $23,952,- 
265, of which more than $11,000,- 
000 represented extra payments.— 
News Letter. 


















© EDITORIALS: 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


A Happy New Year 


Once MORE a New Year has entered into our lives. A few days ago 
the Year 1927, dying of weakness and old age, slipped on to the un- 
fathomed eternity of ages passed. Never again will there be an oppor- 
tunity for us to do anything or say anything in the year 1927. Whether 
or not we have accomplished anything during 1927 is for ourselves to 
judge. The public may not sometimes understand the private and 
innermost workings of the mind of the human being and may misjudge 
one because of its failure to understand. Only one’s self can be judge 
of one’s actions, desires, hopes and aspirations. If any man can be 
satisfied unto himself that he has done that which is right and just: 
that in his special position in life—no matter how humble or how great 
that position may be—that he has done his best, then he is an individual] 
who may feel extremely happy. To have done one’s duty in life, to 
have peace of mind and a satisfied conscience is a comfort and joy 
which money or position cannot bring, and is only obtained through 
knowing and being satisfied that one has performed to the best of his 
ability the task or duty allotted him. 

When, twelve months ago, the Year 1927 was young, we entered 
into it with a determination to do better, and still better, than we had 
done during the year before. We, ourselves, only can answer. Every 
human being can improve the methods and conditions in life just a 
little more year after year if he or she honestly tries. 

It remains for us then, at the beginning of another New Year, to 
closely examine ourselves and find out whether or not we accomplished, 
during the past year, what we hoped, expected and promised to do at 
the beginning of 1927. 

Amongst the many duties devolving upon us is the fulfillment of 
our obligation to our union, which was taken in all honesty and sin- 
cerity. That obligation embodies: First, charity to all of our fellow 
members and to help those within our organization who need help, 
stretching out the hand of relief in case of necessity and, above all, 
guarding the good name and honor of our members. 

Second, the obligation we have taken means that we must faith- 
fully do our share of the work of our organization; that we must not 
only pay our dues but must attend our meetings; that we must eter- 
nally be on the watch to build up our union, constituting ourselves a 
“Committee on Membership," thereby helping and encouraging others 
to become members. 

Third, that obligation we have taken requires that we faithfully 
assist the officers whom we elect, and under all circumstances to obey 
the constitution and laws of both the local and International union, 


especially the laws of the International Union by which our locals are, 


created and under which they are chartered. "These laws must be re- 
ligiously observed by all members until they are repealed or amended 
through regular legal methods. 

.If we have observed the principles as embodied in our obligation, 
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then we have done our duty as union men. In addition to our duties to 
our union, it is also the duty of all union men to serve their employers 
honestly and faithfully and in accordance with the principles laid down 
by our organization, which is founded on justice. 

If, during the year that is passed and gone, we have carried out, 
to the letter, our obligation to our unions, and our duties to our family 
and fellowmen, then let us, at this particular time, make a solemn and 
binding promise to ourselves, that we will endeavor to carry out and 
observe those principles during the year 1928. 

Our International was, during the past year, quite successful and 
somewhat prosperous. We rejoice in reporting at this particular time 
that our local unions in nearly every section of the country have held 
their own and, in many instances, have gone forward by obtaining bet- 
ter conditions for their members, and in no case have any of them gone 
backward in so far as wages and working conditions are concerned. 
Although during certain periods of the year just gone by, considerable 
unemployment has prevailed, we have held our membership up to a 
normal point and can gladly say that we have increased our general 
membership somewhat since January, 1927. 

We have paid out considerable in strike benefits and helped our 
local unions in every possible way during the last year and, in no in- 
stance, was a local union refused or denied anything to which it was 
entitled in accordance with our laws. Our financial condition never 
was better than it is today. Each year we have added a little more to 
our defense fund and our treasury, in general, has reached that condi- 
tion of soundness which, as your Editor and President, I never, in all 
my fondest dreams, could have believed would ever be attained by our 
general organization. 

Of course, there has been hours of discouragement. There has 
been days and weeks of fighting for the principles of justice and a 
square deal. We have watched carefully every section of the country 
and when any of our unions seemed to be in danger it caused us great 
anxiety and grief and when the local emerged triumphantly, the sad- 
ness we experienced was replaced by a great joyousness resulting from 
the victory. : 

Year after year, it requires more careful watching in order to 
guide the destiny of a local union and multiplying the condition within 


this one local union by five hundred may give you some idea as to what 


is required to carefully scrutinize and guard the destiny of our Inter- 
national Union. However, with the assistance of all of our officers, the 
unselfishness demonstrated by our members and the trust reposed in 
us, we have, year after year, been able to go onward and onward until 
today we enjoy a position of soundness and solidarity. 

With that same help from each and every one of our members, 
with that same assistance and confidence in our officers, we expect to 
make this year, 1928, the banner year of our organization in so far as 
our membership is concerned. 

Once more I wish for our membership and their families that the 
year 1928 may be a prosperous and successful one for them and I hope 
that each day will bring to us greater blessings so that when the book on 
this eventful year closes on December 31, 1928, we may all rejoice that 
we have done our best, that we have performed our duty to ourselves, 
our families and our unions, that it was well to have lived in this great 
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year 1928 which gave us the opportunity of doing something good and 
great. Once again, *A Happy, Prosperous New Year." 


TTT 


| SUPPOSE YOU READ the message of President Coolidge to the Congress 
of the United States when it opened its sessions on December 5th. 

I read it carefully and was nót very much surprised to see that 
Labor was not mentioned. I was expecting that Labor would receive 
but very little consideration and it did not receive even “honorable 
mention," as they say in the army. 

In all of that long and tiresome message of the President, only 
one direct reference— hardly noticeable—was made to Labor, which 
appeared in the short sentence in which he said: “Labor is enjoying 
splendid wages and there is plenty of employment." 

The members of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in company with John Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, called on President Coolidge about the middle of No- 
vember, and asked him to say something in his message about the seri- 
ous abuse of the Injunction as now being issued by both the federal and 
state courts. The sufferings of the workers resulting from such ac- 
tions on the part of the courts was explained to the President. 

The Executive Council also made other requests of the President 
of the United States, but not one of said requests was granted. No 
notice whatever of the pleadings of the representatives of Labor was 
taken in that long-drawn-out message, consisting of innumerable words, 
meaning practically nothing. 

What he said in his message on the reduction of income taxes, he 
had stated before. What he said in reference to the Navy, he had 
stated before on previous occasions. The message was composed of a 
lot of subjects on which previous expression had been made by the 
President before inserting them in his message, but no relief, or prom- 
ise of relief, for the six hundred thousand human beings starving to 
death in the mining districts of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia; 
no word of encouragement to the workers, or advice to Congress as to 
the serious menace of the injunction process by the courts of our coun- 
, try; the injunction which practically destroys liberty in so far as the 
organized toilers of America are concerned. He recommended, or sug- 
gested, legislation authorizing a system of fuel administration ; ap- 
pointment of a Board of Mediation in case of emergency. He recom- 
mended the same thing once before, but Congress did not take any no- 
tice of his recommendation and J ohn Lewis states such legislation would 
not be any good. X 

President Coolidge is finishing up his administration without hav- 
ing done very much one way or the other. He will be leaving Wash- 
ington in March, 1929, and in one or two years will be almost com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Although a man may seriously and absolutely disagree with you, 
he sometimes arouses in you a certain amount of respect, but Silent Cal- 
vin will not even openly disagree with any one, and by failing to ex- 
press himself in so far as Labor is concerned, shows that he has at all 
times been determined not to help.the organized toilers of America. 

I read over, the other evening, some of the messages of the former 
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Presidents of the United States, and as I read the messages of the two 
great statesmen, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, and going 
back still further and reading the message of Abraham Lincoln, those 
intellectual masterpieces, which they delivered and which set the world 
afre with pride and glory and are, even today, of such an inspiring 
character that reading them makes the blood in the human system 
move faster and sets the nerves tingling with patriotism. And then, 
compare the message of Calvin Coolidge with their messages! To do 
so makes one feel that he is living in an entirely different country, under 
another form of government, and you cannot help asking yourself: Is 
this the same country which produced such wonderful leaders of our 
nation in years past? Finally, after a severe struggle, you arouse your- 
self and answer, Yes, you are living in the same country, but, oh, under 
what different conditions; under a leadership that can hardly be called 
a leadership. 

The fact that Labor was ignored in the President's message to 
Congress ; the fact that Labor has been rebuffed and kicked about, may 
prove a blessing in disguise, because it may arouse the toiling men and 
. women of our country to a realization of the dangers confronting them, 
and becoming aroused they may see the necessity for action so that 
when the election of 1928 comes around the men and women of Labor 
will vote for their friends and defeat their enemies, to the end that the 
great bulk of the American people may have restored to them that 
peace and protection to which they are entitled and which is being 
taken away from them through adverse legislation and the unjust de- 
cisions of our courts. 

TTT 


j N ONE OF THE ISSUES of our Journal during the past year, I stated to 
you that President Coolidge would not be a candidate for re-election. 
Many who apparently should have been better judges, and have a more 
thorough knowledge of the political affairs of our nation, disagreed 
with me. 

It is now, however, definitely settled that Coolidge will not be a 
candidate for the nomination as President of the United States when 
the next convention takes place in Kansas City in June, 1928. 

One of the strongest men for the nomination would have been ex- 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, for it is safe to say that no 
more brainy, or more thoroughly acceptable or more fearless individual 
holds membership in the Republican party than Mr. Hughes. He made 
one of the great governors of the State of New York. He is one of the 
most able men that ever sat in the Cabinet while serving as Secretary 
of State. He was one of the most daring and greatest of jurists that 
ever graced the United States Supreme Court. He has said plainly— 
without any quibbling—that he is not a candidate and would not accept 
the nomination from the Republican party, if tendered him, because 
he claims he is too old. 

Now, Judge Hughes is only sixty-four years old and Frank Low- 
den, ex-Governor of Illinois, is sixty-five. Individuals, sometimes, have 
the faculty of misconstruing motives and, in this instance perhaps, I 
am one of those individuals because I cannot refrain from thinking that 
in the statement made by Judge Hughes, in reference to his age, he is 
taking a “crack” at Frank Lowden. 
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President Coolidge would not have made the strongest man for 
the nomination for the Republicans. Hughes would have been much 
the stronger man, especially in endeavoring to defeat Al Smith in New 
York state should Smith receive the nomination from the Democrats. 

Coolidge and Hughes now being eliminated will turn their influ- 
ence to Hoover, although those in Wall Street do not like Hoover as 
well as they like Coolidge or Hughes. Hoover has never been elected 
to any office, but he has held and filled much more important positions 
than any of the elective ones, and in filling them, under most trying and 
difficult circumstances, both in this and other parts of the world, dis- 
played such wonderful ability that the whole country is proud of him 
and wonders at his quiet and unselfish demonstration of being able to 
handle a big job without any fussing. 

Hoover is a brainy man with the power and faculty of penetration, 
so he understands and knows high-finance thoroughly. Wall Street 
fears that he cannot be molded (if it became necessary) to their opin- 
ions, consequently would much prefer a man who would not insist on 
the fulfillment and carrying out of his own personal opinions based on 
his judgment. Again, Mr. Hoover is a man of big business and has 
been for years. By that I mean he is à wealthy man and has handled 
big business affairs. 

Dawes, also, is a big business man and more preferable to Wall 
Street and more loved by the Manufacturers’ Association because he 
has repeatedly denounced the evils of organized labor. While Dawes 
might get the nomination, the leaders fear him because he is like a bull 
in a pen—liable, at any moment, to spill the beans. He flares up and 
has on many an occasion rashly spouted out statements which later 
have caused him to regret his thoughtlessness. Although Dawes is a 
sound business man, due to the fact that he lacks patience and because 
of his impulsiveness the Republican majority would fear him should he 
be the choice of the convention for election. 

Senator Willis of Ohio is also a candidate for the nomination and 
would be a splendid, likable chap for Big Business and the organiza- 
tions that despise the trade union movement, but, there is the danger 
that his association with the Harding-Daugherty-Denby-Forbes-J esse 
Smith combination would be thrown at him so strongly that he, too, 
might be liable to slip in the general election. Willis is the man who 
said, when defending Daugherty, “He is as clean as a hound's tooth." 
The Democrats might dig up this, and other expressions of his, conse- 
quently embarrassing the leaders of the Republican party who might 
endeavor to put him over. So, at the present writing, everything being 
equal, were the nomination held tomorrow, it looks as though Hoover 
would be the best bet for the Republicans. 

On the Democratic side there seems to be no prominent candidate, 
having a ghost of a show, at this writing except Governor Al Smith of 
New York. Of course, the question of his religion is a very prominent 
issue and many Republicans and some. Democrats say that this would 
weaken his candidacy, but Smith cleared up this point in his discussion 
with a certain prominent citizen in New York some months ago. Again, 
he has been able to satisfy the great State of New York that religion 
does not enter into his make-up as the chief executive officer of the 
greatest state in the Union. "The people should remember that New 
York is à Republican state and that it is the Republicans in the State 
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of New York that have four times elected Smith to office. And why? 
Because he has given them the greatest administration, from a business 
standpoint, that they have ever received in that state. 

In the great State of New York there are six non-Catholics to every 
Catholic, so it may be seen from this that it is the Republicans and non- 
Catholics of New York that have returned Smith to the office of Gover- 
nor at four distinct elections. 

The South, although recognized as religiously bigoted and narrow- 
minded against the faith professed by Smith, its prejudice and bigotry 
against the Republican party is greater than its religious prejudice, so 
the South, through its electoral body, will be found voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket, as before, no matter who gets the nomination—be it Jew 
or Gentile. 

No outstanding man would have a chance against Smith in the 
State of New York with the exception of ex-Governor Hughes, and that 
is the reason why Andy Mellon, and a. few more of the ring leaders, de- 
sired. Hughes to be a candidate. It is very doubtful if even Hughes 
could beat Smith in New York state. Hughes has not been in New 
York polities ,for several years, while Smith has been right in there 
dictating the policies in that state for the past ten or twelve years. 
Smith is the greatest “campaigner” and the best vote “getter” that this 
country has produced in the last fifty years and has had no near equal, 
with the possible exception of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

Many of the leading Democratic politicians who have a great deal 
to say in the convention do not like Smith but from present indications 
they will be compelled to accept him because they seemingly have no 
one else of great national importance to put up against him and the 
Democrats are hungry for the offices which would result if victorious. 

Out of the list of candidates seeking the Republican nomination, 
whose names so far have been mentioned, Hoover would be the first 
choice of Organized Labor. Frank Lowden, perhaps, would be second. 
Both of those men, in serving the Public, have demonstrated that they 
believe in giving a square deal to Labor. (This statement is made with 
the understanding that Senator Johnson of California, or any of the 
other progressives, are not candidates.) 

. In the list of candidates seeking the Democratic nomination, AI 
Smith of New York would be the greatest friend of Labor should he 
receive the nomination and become President of the United States. Dur- 
ing all his years of service as à public officer he has been outspoken in 
behalf of the workers and has demanded that they be given justice, 
because he, himself, has sprung from the poorest of the poor and has 
lived in the poorest neighborhood and amongst the workers in New 
York City. 

. Well, we will have to be patient. We will have to watch events. 
At any rate the platforms of both the leading parties will plainly show 
whether or not they intend to stand for Labor. Of one thing the poli- 
ticians may rest assured, and that is, that the Organized toilers of the na- 
tion as well as the great number of unorganized working men and 
women, whose sympathies and interests are with the organized work- 
ers, will carefully watch the actions and expressions of the conventions 
of both of the old parties and will support the candidate and the party 
giving them the greatest consideration. 

. Labor is suffering from many angles. Labor is also becoming more 
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intelligent and adentivà and will be the prominent instrumentality in 
deciding the next election for President of the United States. 


OFF 


Tus EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor when 
they waited on President Coolidge in compliance with the instructions 
of the conference of International Labor leaders in Pittsburgh in No- 
vember, stated to the President that it was the sense of the meeting of 
those Labor representatives that a conference should be called by the 
President of the United States between the operators, whose men are 
on strike in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, and the representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
reach an understanding which might be instrumental in bringing about 
a resumption of work in the mining fields in the districts mentioned. 

The members of the Executive Council stated that at any rate no 
harm could come from such a meeting and more than likely great good 
would obtain. 

President Coolidge did not seem very enthused over this sugges- 
tion, but after listening a while, stated that he would take the matter 
up with Secretary Davis of the Department of Labor, as he believed 
that was the proper channel through which it should go. One of the 
members of the Executive Council stated to President Coolidge that 
other Presidents of the United States had called such conferences and 
that it was his opinion that a call from the President of the United 
States wouid have a great deal more weight and effect than a call from 
the Secretary of Labor; especially in view of the fact, that precedents 
had been established, by former Chief Executives of the nation, on such 

proceedings. 
| As we now know, the President referred the matter to Secretary 
Davis and; as I expected, nothing resulted from the conference because 
some of the large operators refused to pay any attention to the call: 
received from Secretary Davis. 

Great suffering obtains in the mining fields. In accordance with 
the statement made by President Lewis there are nearly 600,000 hu- 
man beings, dependent upon their fathers, husbands and brothers who 
are out on strike in the mining district, who are suffering. If this great 
number of helpless creatures—human beings—were suffering in any 
other country in the world, or in any other part of the country from any 
other cause except the cause of Labor, the Government, the Red Cross 
and all other agencies would be rushing to their assistance and relief. 





"ow 
Machine Cotton Picker Will Stop of the experiments have been suc- 
Child Labor cessful, and it is predicted that the 
device will revolutionize the South. 
Galveston. — Large scale tests The machines this year picked from 


with mechanical cotton pickers in 
many sections of this state indicate 
that eventually child labor in this 
industry will end. 

The tests are made by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. Most 


80 to 90 per cent of the open cotton 
in this state. Each machine displaces 
about 20 hand pickers. The mechan- 
ism is so finely adjusted that no 
harm is done to the plant.—News 
Letter. 
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Scranton, Pa. 


December 6, 1927. 


To All Members of All Unions Af- 
flliated with the International 
Union. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


I am taking the liberty of getting 
this letter to you through the Jour- 
nal; hoping that it may do a lot of 
the Local Unions throughout the 
country some good while the case 
pertains to our own Local. 

Just stop and think for a moment. 
What is to become of your Local if 
the membership continues to stay 
away from their meetings and al- 
ways depends on the other fellow 
to do your part? 

With the exception of a few faith- 
ful members it seems that the only 
time that many attend is when they 
are in trouble themselves. It seems 
a shame to fine members to get 
them to attend meetings for their 
own’ benefit; but that has been my 
experience in the past. 

I have seen times when the Local 
has gone on record to do certain 
things and in many cases it was a 
detriment to many of our own men 
simply because the membership 
present did not have full knowledge 
of the case. 

A short time ago one of our own 
members said that he thought that 
the Local wanted to do everything 
for some and nothing for others. 
Well, that brother has not been in 
our meetings in four years and still 
he feels that he is not being helped. 

Get yourselves together, men, and 
say that you are going to attend 
some of the meetings in the future. 
If the average local could get some 
of the unionism into their meetings 
that prevails upon the streets we 
would have no trouble. 

I know that a lot of fellows de- 
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pend on the officers that they elect 
to do their share; but that does not 
help the situation out much. 

Many of the employers today will 
say to the business agent or com- 
mittee that his men did not want 
certain conditions in à new contract. 
That may betrue. How is the Local 
or its agents to know if the members 
themselves do not come in to the 
meetings and say so? 

Time has come when it is going to 
take all the powers of the Local 
Union and the membership to main- 
tain conditions that have been 
agreed to. 

Often you can hear this remark 
from one of those fellows who does 
not know where the meeting hall is, 
“Well, I don’t attend the meetings 
but I am just as good a union man 
as a lot of fellows who go." 

Remember that the man who is 
interested in his meetings is the man 
who is interested in his work and is 
always in a position to protect him- 
self and in many cases protect his 
employer. 

Yours fraternally for better at- 
tendance, 

ORVILLE C. SKELTON, 
Local No. 229, Scranton, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The signing of a new agreement 
by Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 
603, carrying an increase of wages; 
the chartering of Service Car Driv- 
ers’ Local No. 408, and a gradual 
but slow growth of membership in 
most of the Locals, are events which 
are the basis of our assertion that 
the St. Louis Teamsters’ Movement 
is *going big." 

The Local to which this writer be- 
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longs is, as usual, not without its 
hardshell problems, but we are rap- 
idly solving them with the utility of 
brains and intelligence. We, furni- 
ture and piano movers, have had a 
hard fight but we are winning and it 
is doubted that Local No. 751 ever 
was in better condition. 

A belated report is that on last 
Labor Day, when a Whippet Coach 
was the award to the lady voted to 
be the most popular in the St. Louis 
labor movement (at one cent a 
vote), the honor went to Mrs. Wm. 
Maupin, wife of a member of Milk 
Drivers’ Local No. 603. All St. Louis 
locals rallied to Mrs. Maupin’s sup- 
port and voted for her liberally. 
That was the explanation of her suc- 
cess. It was a vigorous campaign 


between three of the many candi- 


dates, but that stone-wall lineup of 
Teamsters was puncture-proof, so 
Mrs. Maupin went home with the 
bacon. 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local No. 751. 


Labor Dons Its “Fighting Clothes? 


Organized labor will not permit 
the miners to be ground to pieces by 
industrial autocrats, their private 
armies and the federal judiciary. 

This is the message of trade 
unionism to feudalism and its allies, 
adopted by the Pittsburgh confer- 
ence, called by the A. F. of L. 

Organized labor was arrayed in 
its “fighting clothes," and workers 
and other liberty-lovers everywhere 
were called to join in the fight for 
justice. 

President Coolidge and Governor 
Fisher of Pennsylvania will be re- 
minded of violations of the federal 
and state constitutions and laws. 

An intensive organizing campaign 
in Pennsylvania is recommended 
and the workers of that state are 
called upon to retire political allies 
of the feudalists. 

The miners were urged to “‘pay no 


heed to power assumed by those 
who are unauthorized under the law 
to limit, circumscribe or repress 
their rights as citizens." 

The injunction writ in labor dis- 
putes and anti-combination laws 
that protect wealth to oppress the 
workers were denounced. 

A nation-wide campaign to raise 
money, food and clothing for the 
suffering miners was recommended. 
Unionists in every community were 
asked to appoint committees to 
make these collections. 

All in all it was a fighting confer- 
ence. 

The organized workers will not 
permit the nation to be ignorant of 
conditions in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 

The forces of wrong can be driven 
from their position by publicity and 
it remains for the labor movement 
to make effective the vigorous pol- 
icy agreed to at Pittsburgh. 


Wage Cuts Injure Business 


It is reported this week that some 
of the steel company officials are 


considering the question of reducing 


wages. 

It is obvious that steel company 
profits are much smaller at present 
and that they may continue for some 
months. Business men are also fully 
aware of the fact that automobile 
and crude oil production conditions 
are woefully poor and that railway 
profits are also comparatively low. 

Despite these conditions, how- 
ever, general business conditions are 
good. They are so because com- 
bined national consumption is even 
above normal. This consumption 
level is based upon the relatively 
high wage scale in this country. 

Remove this. factor and the busi- 
ness and financial structures would 
be greatly impaired. 

We therefore urge the steel men 
to hesitate.— (From the Wall Street 
Indicator.) 
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HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE on Sunday, December 11, 1927. said: 

“There are more men and women out of work ir Chicago, at this 
particular time, than at the same time in any recent year.” It further 
stated that it was somewhat discouraging to see the hundreds of men 
seeking jobs at the employment agencies who were unable to find any 
kind of work; that it was quite depressing te find strong, healthy men 
and women able and willing to work but who could not get employment 
any where. 

If the Chicago Tribune, a strong Republican paper, makes such 
an admission, you may rest assured that it is a statement of fact, as 
nearly all of the Republican papers throughout the country are going 
along with the administration, printing and preaching about the won- 
derful prosperity existing everywhere. 

Of all of the large cities throughout the country there is never as 
much unemployment in Chicago, in proportion to the population, as 
there is in other cities, and when the Tribune admits that there is a 
great deal of unemployment in that large industrial city, our people 
may fully understand the depressing conditions prevailing throughout 
the country, and at this time it looks as though conditions would not 
improve any during the first three months of the year. 

Therefore, it behooves our membership to be exceptionally care- 
ful not to bring about any situation which might cause a stoppage of 


work. 
YYY 


HE SPLENDID COMMON SENSE and understanding now existing 

between our employers and our unions in many sections of the coun- 
try is certainly a revelation when compared to what it was a few years 
ago. 

A short time ago it was my privilege to entertain at dinner one of 
the chief officers of a very large corporation, and one of our largest 
employers, and during the course of the evening, he honestly admitted 
to me that for fifteen years his company did everything it possibly could 
to destroy our union and spent millions of dollars in its endeavor to 
stifle our organizations. A short time ago the company concluded it 
was butting its head against a stone wall, and while successful in weak- 
ening some of the unions it was an expensive proposition for the com- 
pany, so the management decided to change its tactics. 

Since the change has taken place and the officers of the company 
have become better acquainted with our union officers they realize how 
foolish they were in years past and what a waste of energy and money 
on their part. 

This company had established in its employment many of the so- 
called Company Unions, and this gentleman admitted, after years of 
experimenting with them, they were a total failure. 

I felt quite happy over the honest expression and open confession 
made by this man who, for many years, was our enemy, for to me it is 
a great victory for organized labor when an employer admits he made 
a mistake in fighting the union and that by dealing with legitimate 
trade unions he obtains greater efficiency and better service, thereby 
increasing the company's earnings. 
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HE MAN today who operates a truck costing from three to four thou- 

sand dollars has in his charge and keeping a piece of property of great 
value and he should be extremely careful in handling same. Every time 
the employer spends fifty or one hundred dollars for repairs on said truck 
that much money has to be taken out of the business and therefore reduces 
the profits of the business. 

An employer with good business judgment will employ only the best 
class of men to handle his machines and men of the best kind are to be 
found in the union. Should he have a man in his employment who does 
not belong to the union the employer should’ see to it that he immediately 
goes into the union, as the union insists that its members render the best 
possible service to their employers. , 

A good man has a lower percentage of accidents, consequently reduces 
the expenses of the industry, and helps cut down insurance rates. The 
employer who can not see these things is indeed blind to his own best 
interests. A poor workman is like any other poor article. For instance, 
there is no money in buying a pair of shoes at $1.50, because they are no 
good and will last but a short while and more than likely cause şou trouble 
all the time you have them. The same is true of a poor, brainless indi- 
vidual, who may be hired at a low rate of wages—he will not last long and 
there is no telling how much trouble he will get you into while he is in 
your employ. 


YYY 


O ACHIEVE SUCCESS we must more thoroughly organize, unite and 

federate our fellow-workers. We must establish more fully faith in 
ourselves and confidence in each other, stand shoulder to shoulder amidst 
stress or strife, make fraternity the principle of our every-day lives, and 
impress upon our fellow-workers the necessity of helping to bear each 
others' burdens. 


TTY 


IME isn’t exactly money, but some people spend one just as foolishly 
as the other. 


YYY 


RGANIZED LABOR has reached that point in its progress where it 
works on a business basis, conducive of the best results for the 
greatest number of and not for the few. 
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Bill Undermines Injunction Judge 


[5 DEFENDING the Shipstead anti- 
injunction bill, now pending in 
Congress, trade unionists and other 
believers in democracy should. keep 
in mind that the labor injunction is 
of recent date. It is the result of a 
quiet usurpation by judges, aided by 
lawyers. 

Originally the injunction was only 
used to protect property and prop- 
erty rights ‘where the plaintiff had 
no remedy at law. It was mot used 
in personal relations. 

By artful devising and crafty fab- 
rication the courts and lawyers si- 
lently and slowly developed a theory 
that places the most elemental per- 
sonal right under the classification 
of ,property, and, therefore, under 
equity jurisdiction. 

This has resulted in one-man gov- 
ernment—the judge is supreme. 
There is no limit to his dictums that 
sanctify property at the cost of hu- 
man freedom. 

The Shipstead bill (known as the 
La Guardia bill in the House) would 
end this vicious system that is under- 
mining government by taking from 
courts the power to issue these writs 
except to defend property and prop- 
erty rights. 

Under the Shipstead proposal, 
property and property rights are de- 
fined as ‘‘tangible and transferable.” 
If courts retained this power of defi- 
nition they could continue present 
practices. To stop their usurpation 
jurisdiction is taken from them. 

Opponents of the bill are attempt- 
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ing to create a defeatist atmosphere 
by claiming that the measure is un- 
constitutional. 

The bill accords with the Consti- 
tution which created the Supreme 
Court and authorizes Congress to es- 
tablish inferior federal courts, whose 
jurisdiction shall be defined by Con- 
gress. 

The Shipstead bill should be dis- 
cussed wherever trade unionists as- 
semble. A powerful public opinion 
must be developed, as opponents well 
know it strikes the hardest blow yet 
aimed at the injunction judge. 


No longer will he be permitted or 
trusted to gently and humanely ex- 
ercise a power he has usurped. In- 
stead, that power is stripped from 
him by restoring the original equity 
process. Then he can only issue 
these writs to protect property and 
property rights when the plaintiff 
has no remedy at law. He would no 
longer be arbiter of the lives of men 
and women who: work for wages.— 
News Letter. 


Brookhart on Federal Réserve Bank 


United States Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa recently made the following 
statement in Washington in refer- 
ence to an attempt now being made 
by bankers to raise the interest at 
present being charged by the Federal 
Reserve Bank: 


Fixing by law of the rediscount 
rate of the federal reserve banking 
system at 3 per cent, is proposed by 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart (Rep., 
Ia.), in a series of amendments to 
the federal reserve act. 

Brookhart, who is a member of the 
senate banking committee, also would 
permit federal reserve banks to 
transact redeposit business and would 
outlaw speculative loans for redis- 
count purposes by all national banks. 

Alleging that the international 
bankers were controlling the credit 
supply of the nation, the Iowa sen- 
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ator said that a drive will be made 
soon to force the Federal Reserve 
Bank to raise the rediscount rates 
above the ME level of 314 per 
cent. 

*With more than 40 per cent of 
the corporations operating at a loss," 
he said, “and with 90 per cent of the 
farmers in the same condition, and 
with high interest rates one of the 
principal causes of this situation, it 
is high time for drastic action by the 
congress of the United States." 


Injunction Judge Would End Strike 


Minneapolis — Upholsterers on 
strike against the Brooks Parlor 
Manufacturing Company have been 
ordered by a local court to show cause 
why they should not declare their 
strike off. The company claims it 
has sufficient labor. The unionists 
have been on strike for several 
months, despite injunctions that are 
intended to frighten them. The lat- 
est injunction would give courts the 
power to end a strike whenever the 
employer fills his plant with strike- 
breakers and other incompetents. 

The company's affairs are man- 
aged by the Citizens' Alliance, which 
has taken charge of the low-wage 
movement. Organized labor has ral- 
lied to the defense of the unionists, 
and the strike is one of the most 
vigorously contested in the history of 
this city. 

The latest injunction indicates the 
desperate straits the company and 
its allies are in. Because of the vi- 
cious precedent it will establish, the 
workers will resist the proposal that 
an injunction judge may decide 
whether a strike should be continued. 
—News Letter. 


American Railway Express 


Net income of the American Rail- 
way Express Company for the first 
ten months of 1927 was $1,829,744, 
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a decrease of $70,645 compared with 
the same period of 1926. Total rev- 


enue and income amounted to $237,- 


972,128, a decrease of $6,810,026 un- 
der the corresponding 1926 period.— 
Finance News. 


President Green Points Way for 
Industrial Peace.in 1928 


Washington.—Owners and man- 
agement of industry are challenged 
to co-operate with organized labor in 
the establishment of sound economic 
standards and industrial peace by 
William Green, president A. F. of L., 
in “A New Year Greeting to the Em- 
ployers and the Public." 

*We welcome the opportunity for 
giving our collective skill, training 
and technique to the development of 
industrial and individual efficiency," 
said Mr. Green. “We believe that 
American living standards and na- 
tional prosperity can only be fostered 
through the maintenance of a high 
industrial productivity level and a 
high and still higher purchasing 
power. 

“The real problem of the new year 
will be that of financing commodity 
consumption. Not only must the con- 
suming mass of people be encouraged 
to buy, but they must be financed to 
the point where they can buy freely. 

*How will the owners of industrial 
enterprises meet this challenge? Will 
they accept organized labor's offer of 
co-operation? Will they assist in giv- 
ing new force and meaning to collec- 
tive bargaining so that all concerned 
may think in terms of industrial 
peace? 

“Team work on the part of em- 
ployers and employed is desirable, 
but before this can be a reality there 
must be a will to work together and 
a recognition of and respect for each 
other's rights. 

"Opposition to the A. F. of L., and 
its constituent parts through the or- 
ganization of company ‘unions,’ the 


use of court injunctions and the de- 
nial of the employes’ right to join a 
labor union of their choice tends to 
fan the flame of industrial hate and 
to widen the breach between employ- 
ers and employes. Will those employ- 
ers who have been pursuing such an 
opposition policy continue to do so? 
“The experience of the past can be 
repeated, or a new era of industrial 
good ‘will can be ushered in. Corpora- 
tions can experiment with company 
‘unions’ and various brands of wel- 
fare plans and in this way oppose the 
standard, independent trade unions, 
as represented by the A. F. of L., or 
they can accept our offer of co-opera- 
tion and service. Which will it be? 
The answer must come from the em- 
ployers of labor."—News Letter. 


1,000,000 British Kiddies Unfit 


London, England.—There are 1,- 
000,000 “unfit” children in the 
schools of Great Britain, said Sir 
George Newman, chief medical offi- 
cer of the Board of Education, in his . 
annual report. 

He asks why half a million of these 
children are dull and backward and 
why the other half need medical at- 
tention. Poverty and bad housing 
conditions have much to do, directly 
ea indirectly, with malnutrition, he 
said. 

“Many children would, no doubt, 
be better nourished if their parents 
had an income which would enable 
them to provide the necessaries of a 
full and complete life." 

Sir George points out that disease 
wastes life and wealth. But he also 
points out that in childhood much of 
it is preventable and nearly all of it 
is amenable to appropriate treatment 
if taken in time. And the objective 
of the school medical service, he 
holds, is to make the sick well and the 
strong stronger. 

“The action of fresh air, sunlight, 
good food, exercise and rest on the 
human body," he said, “are both 
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remedial and preventive, healing dis- 
-= ease, developing the healthy and pro- 
viding the secret of the best growth 
and highest physical development. 


“Yet, so conservative are we that 
we still hesitate to use this simple 
but effective method of education and 
hundreds of thousands of children 
are debarred from these advantages." 
—News Letter. 


Injunction Writ Is “Class” Weapon 


New York.—In a joint debate with 
Walter Gordon Merritt, well-known 
lawyer for anti-union associations, 
before the Women’s City Club of New 
York, John P. Frey, secretary A. F. 
of L. Metal Trades Department, cited 
numerous cases to prove the class 
character of the labor injunction. 


The record compiled by Mr. Frey 
showed that an act done by business 
men is considered legal, but is held 
illegal when done by workers, who 
are denied trial by jury and other 
rights. 

One of these outstanding cases was 
the boycott of the Retail Dealers’ As- 
sociation of South Dakota against 
jobbers and wholesalers who sold to 
the mail order house of Montgomery 
Ward. The names of these jobbers 
and wholesalers were printed in the 
retailers’ official publication. 


Montgomery Ward applied to Fed- 
. eral Judge Carland for an injunction 

against the retailers! boycott. The 
court refused the request on .the 
ground that the right to purchase or 
to refuse to purchase by a business 
man must be protected. 


This case is identical with the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company, 
wherein trade unionists were denied 
rights granted to South Dakota re- 
tailers. President Gompers, Vice- 
President Mitchell 
Morrison were sentenced to jail be- 
cause they held views similar to 
Judge Carland.—News Letter. 


and Secretary ` 


Nation's Prosperity Based on High 
Wages 


Duluth.—Good wages is the key to 
prosperity, says the Duluth News- 
Tribune in editorial support of or- 
ganized labor's theory of high wages. 

“One of the best indications of 
prosperity and the surest method of 
making it permanent is to guarantee 
every man steady employment at fair 
wages," says this publication. “If 
workers and farmers are assured 
steady and ample buying power, if 
they have money to spend for things 
beyond the bare necessities, if every 
family can enjoy modern facilities 
and raise its standard of living to the 
ideal American level, then business 
ae be good and industry will flour- 
ish. 

“Low wages will not bring pros- 
perity to the man who receives them 
or to the man who pays them."— 
News Letter. 


Far East Lacks Iron; Can't Control 
World 


San Francisco.— Conquering 
hordes of the yellow races will never 
sweep westward and destroy Occi- 
dental civilization, because the Orien- 
tals lack commercial minerals which 
are essential to an industrialized and 
militarized peoples. 

Prof. C. L. Keith, University of 
Wisconsin geologist, is authority for 
the above statement, following a ten- 
year geological survey of Far East 
countries. 

Unless a nation has coal, iron ore, 
copper and oil it can not have world- 
conquering aspirations, said Prof. 
Keith. Eastern Asia, the Philippines, 
East Indies and Japan altogether con- 
tain but 5 per cent of the world’s 
copper, 1 per cent of its iron, 5 per 
cent of its coal and 3 per cent of its 
oil, he said. 

In contrast to this the countries 
bordering on the North Atlantic 
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Ocean have 90 per cent of the world's 
coal, 98 per cent of its iron ore and 
65 per cent of its copper. 

Iron ore in China does not warrant 
the investment of capital to build a 
great iron and steel industry, said 
Prof. Keith. The same is true in 
Japan. Nearly one-half of that coun- 
try’s iron reserves are in one mine 
and her total, including Korea, is not 
100,000,000 tons. She is exhausting 
her coal faster than other nations and 
is turning to water power. 

“From the standpoint of mineral 
resources," continued Prof. Keith, 
“we may regard the Far East coun- 
tries not as challenging western su- 
premacy but as calling for our sym- 
pathetic co-operation in their contests 
with unsatisfactory environmental 
conditions."—News Letter. 


Federal Retirement Measures 
Introduced 


Washington.—Two bills, each of 
which provides for optional retire- 
ment after thirty years’ service, have 
been introduced in the House in an 
effort to liberalize the existing retire- 
ment law of Federal employes. The 
bill introduced by Congressman Mead 
of New York provides: 

All employes in the civil service 
who shall have rendered at least 
thirty years of service shall be eli- 
gible for retirement on annuity as 
provided in the current law,.and any 
employe having thus become eligible 
may be retired as of a date requested 
by such employe, provided that re- 
tirement shall be at the option of the 
employe and shall not be construed 
as providing for automatic retire- 
ment. 

Congressman Manlove of Missouri 
proposes to allow optional retirement 
after thirty years' service provided 
employe is fifty-eight years old. It 
also would give retired employes an- 
nuities equal to two-thirds of their 
average salaries during the last five 
years of service.—News Letter. 
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Workers Injured by High Finance | 


New  York.—Company “union” 
employes of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company should not be called 
upon to pay for financial mismanage- 
ment of this concern, said Thomas 
F. MeMahon, president United Tex- 
tile Workers. 

The company enforced a 10 per 
cent wage reduction in its Manches- 
ter, N. H., cotton mills. Officials 
plead they are *handicapped as never 
before by a bond issue of $14,000,000 
on which interest amounting to $879,- 
000 must be paid annually." 

President MeMahon shows that 
from 1906 to 1922 the company in- 
creased its capitalization from $4,- 
000,000 to $44,500,000 from profits 
alone. 

“Had the capitalization remained 
as it was before 1907," said Mr. Mc- 
Mahon, “dividends equalling 75 per 
cent on the capitalization could have 
been paid. This company, realizing 
what enormous profits it was making, 
added $40,500,000 to its capitaliza- 
tion. Not one dollar of this amount 
came from the stockholders’ pockets. 

“Blame for the Amoskeag’s present 
condition is due either to poor local 
management or poor financing by the 
Boston office of the concern, or both, 
but in neither case should the work- 
ers, even though they belong to a 
company union, be penalized for 
the management’s poor judgment. A 
day of reckoning must come."—News 
Letter. 


Keeping Out of Politics 


Would government operation of 
such a system as I have above out- 
lined get the entire matter into poli- 
tics? Let me say first that the entire 
matter is already in politics. It has 
always been in politics. Every pri- 
vately owned public utility in the 
world is actively engaged in politics. 
The Power Trust mixes into politics 
in the election of a board of alder- 
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men in the smallest village in the 
country. It is in politics in the elec- 
tion of every governor. It is in poli- 
tics in the election of every member 
of the House of Representatives and 
every Senator. It contributes liber- 
ally in every presidential campaign. 
And it never expends a cent but 
what it expects to get back, and ac- 
tually does get back with enormous 
profit on the investment. 

In the recent fight over the Boul- 
der Dam Bill in the Senate, it is esti- 
mated that the Power Trust spent 
more than $200,000. Telegrams 
came to many Senators by the hun- 
dreds and from states that are 2,000 
miles away from the site of Boulder 
Dam. They came from representa- 
tives of the Power Trust in little 
hamlets in Iowa, in Nebraska, in 
Kansas, and when these men talk 
about getting the matter into politics 
they;are only afraid that it will get 
out of polities. From my study of 
the question, I believe the only way 
to take the public utility matter out 
of politics is to take it over by the 
government, either of the nation, 
the state, or the municipality.— 
Senator Norris. 


Hours Must Be Reduced 


Increased introduction of labor- 
saving machinery will cause “consid- 
erable" unemployment this year, ac- 
cording to Francis I. Jones, general 
director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. : 

Organized labor offers the one so- 
lution for this condition—hours must 
be reduced. 

It is no answer to offer the consol- 
ing theory that displaced workers 
ean enter other industries. The silent 
revolution affects every industry. 

Neither is the answer found in an- 
other consoling—but equally un- 
sound—theory, that the manufacture 
of and care for new machinery will 
provide employment for displaced 
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workers. The cost of this machinery, 
together with its care, is an inescap- 
able charge on industry. If this cost 
is equal to production costs before the 
installation of the machine, there is 
no advantage in displacing labor. 

If the employer has the same costs 
with his automatic machinery that he 
had before, his production cost is un- 
changed. This is not the case. The 
purpose of labor-saving machinery is 
to lessen labor costs, be that cost di- 
rect or indirect. 

The “labor slack” can not be taken 
up by the manufacture and care of 
machines that displace labor. If this 
were true, the purpose of labor-sav- 
ing devices would be’: defeated.— 
News Letter. 


Horse Feeding 


A. suitable ration for horses meets 
the requirements of nutrition, econ- 
omy and convenience, says the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Combinations of home- 
grown or locally raised crops as a 
rule are most economical. 

It is a good plan to observe the 
results in feeding and modify it ac- 
cording to age, size and condition of 
the horse. Slight changes in feeds 
are occasionally advisable, but 
should be made gradually to avoid 
digestive disturbances. 

The computation of rations is not 
difficult, and a little time spent on 
calculations enables the feeder to 
provide from available feeds a ra- 
tion approximately supplying the 
requisite amounts of protein and 
carbohydrates. Data on rations, it 
is pointed out, will afford valuable 
aid to the feeder. It is far more 
economical to feed the required 
amounts of nutrients in the right 
proportion than to provide an excess 
of one and a deficiency of another. 

The benefits derived from grind- 
ing or crushing oats and corn for 
horses depend on the cost of prepa- 
ration, working conditions and state 
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of the animal’s teeth. Ordinarily it 
is not profitable to cook, steam or 
soak feeds for horses. When the 
small, hard grains can not be rolled 
or crushed, however, it is advisable 
to soak them. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1030-F contains 
much information concerning the se- 
lection and computation of rations, 
the preparation of feeds, conditions 
affecting feed requirements, and nu- 
merous suggestions relative to feed- 
ing horses. It may be obtained free 
upon application to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Why Not Extend Injunction? 


John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, gives hearty approval to the labor 
injunction. 

He says he “believes” the injunc- 
tion has saved .millions of dollars' 
worth of property, and that this writ 
has “probably” saved lives in pre- 
venting strikes. 

Mr. Edgerton is quite a guesser. 

If the labor injunction is such a 
wonderful process, why confine it to 
wage workers? 

Why not have equity courts super- 
sede government by law, annul all 
statutes and empower a select group 
of injunetion judges to rule the na- 
tion? 

This is where Mr. Edgerton’s logic 
leads him-—unless he believes govern- 
ment by law should apply to the busi- 
ness man and government by discre- 
tion should apply to the wage worker. 

Will Mr. Edgerton acknowledge he 
believes in class rule?—-News Letter. 


More Wage “Philosophy” 


“Who reduces wages?” asks the 
Wall Street Journal, whose editor 
proceeds to suavely answer his ques- 
tion: 


[7] 


“In nine cases out of ten it is the 
wage earner himself when he does 
not save his job by doing more and 
better work for the same money.” 


The W. S. J. has repeatedly de- 
clared that our “prosperity” would 
end and overproduction would result 
if our nation's basic industries oper- 
ated 100 per cent. 


Workers are now told that wages 
drop because they fail to produce 
more. 


This “reasoning” sounds good to 
employers who would justify wage 
reductions. 


The worker, fastened to a machine, 
is always blamed, as a matter of 
course. When the machine produces 
too much, the worker is either laid 
off or his wages are reduced. He is 
then told he did not do enough work. 
—News Letter. 


Lives Lost; Wealth Wasted by 
Preventable Accidents 


Washington—Strike losses, wnich 
are given wide publicity when 
workers attempt to improve living 
standards, are insignificant when 
compared with the loss of man power 
and wealth because of preventable 
accidents. 


In a call for an industrial accident 
prevention conference, Secretary of 
Labor Davis says: 


“There is no adequate system of 
industrial accident reporting in the 
United States, but a conservative 
estimate indicates that the fatal in- 
dustrial accidents probably exceed 
23,000 per year and that non-fatal 
injuries total 2,500,000 per year. 

“The number of days’ labor lost is 
estimated to be 227,169,970 per an- 
num, and the wage loss exceeds a 
billion dollars. I am advised by ex- 
perts that fully 85 per cent of these 
accidents are preventable.”—News 
Letter. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Ín ALL THE HISTORY of the International Union there was never a time 
at the beginning of a new year that we had so little trouble with our 
employers as we had at the beginning of the year 1928. 

This, in itself, shows progress, because it certainly means something 
to have been able to educate both the employers and the workers that 
the best and most successful course for both sides to pursue is the policy 
of meeting face to face, looking each other in the eye, and, like men of 
normal intelligence and understanding, thrash out any difference that 
might exist. 

It is but natural that disagreements and misunderstandings between 
the employers and their workers should take place. The nature of the 
work in which we are engaged requires men with energy, men of blood 
and brawn, capable of facing the elements and winning the battles in 
which we are engaged in the every-day congested industrial districts. 

It requires more nerve, more clear’ thinking and more intelligence 
today to operate either a motor truck or drive a team of horses on our 
streets and highways than it did years ago. Any person who drives any 
kind of a vehicle fully understands this. The traffic congestion in our 
large industrial centers is becoming so serious that unless some remedy 
can be found, in the very near future, to relieve said congestion, it is liable 
to prove a menace to the prosperity of many localities. Private vehicles 
are no longer able to reach the department stores or other business houses 
in our large cities. 

The traffic congestion is so dense and becoming so much worse day 
after day that lately business houses are being erected on the outskirts 
of our cities and are taking business away from the establishments in 
the downtown districts. Consequently millions of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness formerly done only in the so-called downtown district is now being 
handled by those away from the congested territory. 

At this time, in many of the large cities in America, such as New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and other places, considerable thought is 
being given this problem in the hope that some measure may be drafted 
whereby this congestion, which is becoming a menace, may be relieved. 

There are nearly thirty million automobiles owned by the people in 
the United States at the present time, and, in addition, nearly ten million 
trucks of every description. Twenty years ago there were less than ten 
million, including pleasure and business vehicles, PEPER AOU the United 
States. 

Our population is increasing a little better than one million a year 
and our industries are also expanding considerably to meet not only the 
requirements of our own people, but we are also supplying nearly every 








other country in the world with American-manufactured products. Our | 


exports, that is, materials and products manufactured by us and shipped 
out of the United States, has increased substantially within the last few 
years, and because of these conditions, it is easily understood, our conges- 
tion has increased accordingly. So, as stated above, the driver and 
chauffeur today needs to use his head all the time. 

In addition to the dangers already surrounding our membership, due 
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to increased congestion, we have the added menace of the reckless indi- 
vidual driving through our highways and byways, because any half-witted 
individual who has the price may own and operate a machine. The exami- 
nation for a chauffeur's license, in states where examinations are required, 
practically amounts to nothing, as the mentality of the individual is never 
questioned or looked into. In many of the states in order to drive an 
automobile it is not required that the chauffeur have a special license. 
For instance, any car or machine which is licensed in Indiana may be 
operated by any person or member of the family, excepting one used as a 
publie conveyance. I have seen school children, fifteen, sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age, who do not have any realization of the power of the 
car or of the dangers of traffic, recklessly operating a machine through 
our streets during the busy hours of the day, risking not only their own 
lives but the lives of all with whom they come in contact. 

Twenty-one thousand in the United States last year lost their lives 
as a result of automobile accidents. It is true that many of these deaths 
were due to accidents at railroad grade crossings where the operator failed 
to stop. The figures showing the number injured—some permanently— 
are staggering, to say the least. "There is really no accurate account of 
the number injured due to our modern congested traffic, because thousands 
of the injuries are never reported or any record made of them. However, 
it is safe to say not less than one hundred thousand are injured annually 
by automobiles. 

This statement is made in an endeavor to prove the danger surround- 
ing our membership and the necessity, therefore, for employers to hire 
only the best grade of men, and thebest class of men can not be encour- 
aged to go into our employment unless the best kind of wages and working 
conditions obtain. 

With all due respect to our modern, up-to-date mechanics, I can not 
refrain from saying that the work of a printer at a linotype machine is 
easy work eompared to ours. The carpenter laying floors or hanging doors 
is safe except while riding to and from his work. The work of teachers 
and office employes is safe because, once inside the building, there is a 
guaranteed safety against the onrush of the world outside. But those 
engaged in our employment are in danger constantly from morning until 


~ night because of the terrible traffic congestion and the brainless operators. 


Yes, even on the country roads today it is the most dangerous employment 
that a man can follow. However, the fact that employers are realizing this 
condition; are willing to sit down and discuss the dangers surrounding 
our work and admit that they understand that it is to their interest to 
employ only the best kind of men, is something over which we may rejoice. 

Our organization, year after year, is weeding out the undesirables 
and teaching our membership to realize the necessity of rendering to our 
employers the best possible service so that they, in turn, may be able to 
pay the best wages the employment can afford, and that both may benefit 
from our present-day intelligent and successful handling of any disagree- 
ment or misunderstanding that may arise. | 

There is no money or happiness for either side in a strike or stoppage 
of work, because the employers, as well as the men, lose, and I am proud 
to say, as far as our employment is concerned, the old barbaroüs method 
of forcing men on strike is becoming a thing of the past. Reason, common 
sense and justice prevailing on both sides, and as it has been practiced by 
our International Union for years, has blessed our employment so that 
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at this writing we are working harmoniously with our employers through- 
out the entire country and we hope and trust that this condition may 
continue for many years to come. 


v oy 


Yes: YOU CAN DO a little more to build up your union. We know you have 
done fairly well in the past, but put forth a little more energy this coming 


year. 
"wv 


Never MIND the other fellow who never does anything. Remember there 
are men who abuse their families, men who never pay their honest debts, 
^ men who shitked and skulked during the war, men who betrayed their 
eountry and their best friends, as well as men who never do anything for 
their union. But you don't want to belong to that class because you are a 
realman. A real union man, who lives to the pledge of your union. You will 
do your bit. 


"usse IS A CERTAIN CLASS of men who believe they should pay into the 
union as little as possible, but are willing to take out as much as they 
possibly can. Men, this is foolish, and should not be done. It will even- 
tually wreck your local. 

In our modern, up-to-date world of today, we should not expect, and ` 
will not, get something for nothing. Even in charitable institutions, which: 
are necessary for those who have fallen by the wayside, the charity, 
although it may be necessary, is sometimes very painful to the individual. 

However, the worker who believes for the fifty cents he pays into the 
union he ought to be able to tip the world over, is, to say the least, abso- 
lutely brainless and spineless. 

The money paid into a local union belongs to the members and is to 
be used in case of necessity, or held until some future date when trouble . 
may confront the union. What is two, three or four dollars a month in 
dues, when it is considered that within a few years the wages of the 
members were raised from $15.00 or $20.00 à week to $30.00 and $35.00, 
and in some instances, to more than that? Do you think you received this 
increase in wages because of your good looks, or just because it was just 
you? Nonsense! Don't be foolish! Look at the unorganized industries 
and see what the men are getting. Take a look into the textile mills or 
investigate the non-union coal fields or make inquiry as to the wages paid 
on the inside of the slaughter houses, where they are working like slaves 
for just what the boss wants to give them, and if they so much as bat an 
eye they are kicked out, for, although their jobs are miserable, there are 
hundreds just like them waiting on the outside to take their places. 

The union that is trying to get along on the old system of one dollar 
a month dues—which prevailed fifteen or twenty years ago—is worse than 
foolish, because should a strike take place which in the end might involve 
the local in an injunction and court cases, the few dollars which the union 
might endeavor to save out of the low dues paid by the members, would 
soon be eaten up and the treasury depleted. 

No one can charge the writer of this article with being a spendthrift, 
beeause for twenty years in the International Union I have saved every: 
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dollar that could, in justice, be saved for our members, and at the same 
time run an honest, up-to-date institution, practicing honorable methods 
and sensible economy. When I became General President of this Inter- 
national our treasury was depleted, while today on practically the smallest 
per capita tax received by any International Union, our treasury has been 
built up until we now have a million and a half dollars. I mention this 
to prove to our members that I have not been a waster, and that I do not 
believe in squandering the funds of our members. I am also just as firm’ 

a believer in the fact that a union can not grow and be successful by being 
penurious or practicing economy of such a nature as to retard the progress 
of the union itself and all of the other trade unionists in the district in 
which it operates. “Penny wise and pound foolish” is bad for either an 
individual or an organization. 

It pays to advertise so long as the advertising is done in a clean, 
upright and business like manner. I believe in having an automobile for 
the local business agent, because one man with an automobile can get over 
the territory and do as much work as three without an automobile. 
I believe that is progress. But, I do not believe that that automobile should 
be used for chasing around evenings in other enjoyments. The automobile 
owned by the local union is the property of the local and should be regarded 
as such by the agent. If there is anything which gets on the nerves of any 
up-to-date, progressive international officer it is the petty squeezing of 
dimes and nickels, whereas if common sense were used, thousands of 
dollars could be brought into the treasury by bringing in new members 
and paying little higher dues. The low dues paying, ignorant, whining 
member is, however, not half as guilty for such a condition obtaining as 
are the officers who are elected to guide the destinies of our local unions. 
Every local union should be mindful of its expenditures and the members 
should watch carefully the money of the local union. 

Each local union should affiliate with all other organizations such as 
central labor unions, state branches and the local building trades depart- 
ments, where our members are engaged in the hauling of building 
materials. 

Each local union should have a treasury sufficiently strong to enable 
it to donate or contribute towards a worthy cause, such as to the appeal 
now being sent out in behalf of the striking miners in the Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia districts. | 

Every member of our organization is receiving sufficient wages to be | 
able to pay not less than $2.00 a month dues. That would mean fifty cents 
a week, and if the members are not doing this they have no right to say 
they are willing to make a sacrifice for their unions. 

Men should remember that the unions are established for their benefit 
and not for the benefit of the officers, because, should the union go, out of 
business, no one will lose more than will the rank and file of the mem- 
bership. | 

This article is written without having in mind any special district 
throughout the country because we have low-dues-paying unions and 
high-dues-paying unions in every section of the United States and Canada. 

However, I am proud to say again that our unions are making phe- 
nomenal strides along the lines suggested and are seeing the light, for, 
during the past five years they have been raising their dues and building 


up their locals. It is also a statement of fact that nearly every high-dues- , 


paying union affiliated with our International Union is enjoying splendid 
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conditions and almost one hundred per cent organized and usually have 
the least trouble with their employers. 

Let me say to our officers and membership that in making the fore- 
going statement I have but one desire, which is to bring light to our mem- 
bership so that they may more thoroughly help themselves. 


wow 


F ver SINCE our International Union started doing business with the 
American Railway Express Company, your General President, Daniel J. 
Tobin, has requested that the company deal entirely with us in doing busi- 
ness for the vehicle department on working rules, wages, hours and 
grievances, in order that the best interest of the employes and company 
might be served. At every opportunity we have endeavored to keep this 
thought in the minds of the committees representing our locals and the 
company. 

Mr. L. R.-Gwyn, who is the vice-president of the American Railway 
Express Company, acts as chairman of his committee and can bear out 
what is above stated. At a meeting in New York last November every 
effort was made to establish this method of doing business. A wage scale 
was under consideration at that time, but owing to various other matters 
to be adjusted it was deferred, on the advice of President Tobin, to a 
later date. \ 

The meeting was held in Cincinnati on December 6th, 1927, and 
attended by Mr. L. R. Gwyn and Mr. W. E. Beckner, representing the 
company ; General President Daniel J. Tobin, Secretary-Treasurer Thomas 
L. Hughes and General Organizers Thomas J. Farrell and John M. Gillespie 
for our International Union. An agreement was brought about whereby 
the company decided only to deal in the futurè with our International 
Union for the vehicle department. 

In due time, notice was served on all other organizations that after 
thirty days all outstanding contracts would end; later on, a request was 
made for a sixty-day notice, and it was granted. On February 6, 1928, the 
notice will take effect. 

As a result of this new agreement, we feel certain that the best pos- 
sible working condition in behalf of our membership will be maintained. 
We, therefore, ask all in the employ of the American Railway Express 
Company to be patient while we are trying amicably to adjust your affairs; 
to pay no attention to any wild rumors you may hear; to attend your 
meetings regularly so that your officers will be able to give you the truth 
of just what is going on. 


rT y 


H IRING MEN through the office of a local union, as far as our organiza- 
tion is concerned, is a thing of the past, and should never have been 
employed in our locals. It is a relic of the old Socialist system brought 
here from other countries. 

Whatever excuse there may have been for such a condition years ago 
there is no necessity whatever for it now. Personally, I never believed in 
it because I found that the men who were always coming into the office 
and hanging around looking for jobs were usually of the low type of 
workers in the local. 

We can not eternally build a fence around our union and keep the 
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employment in the industry for just those particular members who are 
inside. New blood and new members must be brought into the union. 

I have in mind a local union, one of the oldest in the International in 
one of the middlewestern states that had such a clause in its agreement 
and when the employer needed a man he called up the local and the local 
sent one of those “articles” hanging around the office and always looking 
for a job—his dues were always paid—but as a worker he was “nil,” and 
helped more to bring disgrace to the local union than anything else. The 
employer, of course, being bound by his contract, had to call the union 
when he needed help, and the local, of course, had a hard time getting rid 
of this clause in its agreement because those “birds?” who were always 
hanging around the office were always there when the agreement was 
drawn up and they insisted that the hiring be done through the office, 
for that was the only way in which they could get work. 

If a local union has in its agreement a clause which reads, “Union 
men shall be employed whenever it is possible to find a union man capable 
of filling the requirements of the position. In case a non-union man has 
to be hired, then the employer shall see to it that the individual becomes 
a member of the union at the first regular meeting." 

If, as I said before, the local has such an article in its agreement, or 
something similar, it then places the responsibility on the employer of 
hiring the kind of a man he wants, and he can not then turn on the union 
and denounce it and say they furnished him only a no-account scrub. 

Of course I know there are times when good men happen to be out 
of jobs and are sent by the business agent to the employer when he needs 
help, but I also know that this is only a rare instanee, because it is seldom 
that a good man out of a job can not find another position. 

We also all know the loud-mouthed individual in the labor movement 
who yells that he was discharged because he was upholding union prin- 
ciples, but nine times out of ten it will be found that this individual is only 
hiding behind the skirts of-the union. Of course there may always be 
found amongst the rank and file some who believe him, but I have never 
yet found one of those fellows who was sincere and truthful, because if 
they were they would not endeavor to embroil their entire union in a 
serious misunderstanding because they lost their employment. If they 
were the right kind of men, such as those who went out and blazed the 
trail in.the early days when unions were being built up, they would go out 
and find another job instead of trying to get their union into trouble. 

You see, I know the tricks of this game because I have met such men 
and went through all these things years ago as an officer of a local union. 
There may have been, years ago, when unions were being formed, some 
discrimination against union men, but there is little truth in such state- 
ments today, except perhaps in a city like Los Angeles, and even there 
union men, if good workers, may retain their employment. | 

I say in all sincerity to our dear brothers who have such a clause in 
their agreement compelling the employer to hire through the office of the 
local: Get rid of it as soon as you can. Sometimes our local unions have 
an article in their agreement which reads: “Only members of this union 
shall be employed." This is also an article which should not appear in an 
agreement because the obligation and Constitution of our International 
permits any man who is a member of any local union affiliated with the 
International organization to seek employment in any city or town in 
America and Canada. A man does not have to be a member of any certain 
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local union to find a job as a driver or chauffeur. All the law requires is 

. that he be à member in good standing of some local union affiliated with 
our International. As soon as he is employed he is, under the law, required 
to transfer into the local union under whose jurisdiction he is working 
inside of thirty days, provided he is going to be retained in that employ- 
ment, and thirty days should give both parties time to know whether or 
not everything is satisfactory. 

This International means what is implied by its name, international, 
between Canada and the United States, as international means between 
nations. It also means that the laws and agreements under which the 
local unions are working shall not in any way conflict with the laws of the 
International, which is the parent of all the local unions. 

One of the fundamental laws of the International Union is that a man 
who is a member may solicit employment anywhere within its jurisdiction, 
and upon obtaining employment the individual must comply with all the 
rules and regulations of the local union having jurisdiction over’ said 
employment. 

Let us, therefore, be sensible and practical men and begin the new 
year by thoroughly understanding and practicing the laws of our organi- 
zation, which will no doubt in the end redound to the advantage of all. 


TTT 


Be ALWAYS on the job, trying to help a fellow member who, through no 
fault of his own, is up against the shells. In other words, give a fellow 
member a lift whenever you can if he needs it. This principle is the foun- 
dation of our organization. 


TUF 


A CERTAIN LOCAL not long ago was involved in a serious law suit and 
injunction proceedings. They had but little money. Their dues were about 
one dollar per month. They appealed to me to request the other unions in 
the district to assess themselves in order to help them. The General 
Executive Board refused, because if the union did not know enough to 
raise its dues to two, three or four dollars per month to meet the emer- 
gency they deserved no help. 
TOT T 


A BILL AFFECTING TRANSPORTATION has again been filed with the Seven- 
tieth Congress in its first session, which tends to bring under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission all trucking over the road from state to state. 
At the last Congress a similar bill was presented and hearings were held. 
These were attended by representatives of our International Union, as 
well as the employers’ associations, such as the Merchant Truckmen’s 
Bureau of New York and numerous bus companies. All considered the bill 
unfavorable to their interests and voiced opposition to it as proposed. The 
railroads and street car companies throughout the country were repre- 
sented by able counsel also and were in favor of the passage of such a bill. 
However, in the last session there was nothing of a definite nature done 
with it. 

. The bill now proposed is somewhat different than the last one, as it 
goes just a little bit further towards the real reason it is desired by certain 
groups, for it reads as follows: 


E 
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“In fixing rates to be charged for the carrying of persons or property 
the joint board or commission shall take into consideration the kind and 
character of service to be performed, the publie necessity therefor, and 
the effect of such tariff and rates upon other transportation agencies, if 
any, and as far as possible avoid unreasonable competition with existing 
service furnished by other carriers, motor or rail." 

Apparently this bill is just for the protection of the railroads and 
street railway companies, as others engaged in transportation seem to 
have cut in on some of their business. 

This bill has been brought to the attention of team and motor owners 
by our members in the past in localities where it will affect them; but so 
far they have done very little, if anything, to oppose this measure which 
so vitally touches them. If the bill passes and they find a lot of red tape 
to go through with in order to carry on their business; that prices on 
transportation will be made in practically every case for them; that many 
of them will have to go out of the trucking business between states; per- 
haps then they will wake up and get busy. 

Our International Union is opposed to the new bill, as it was opposed 
to the last one, and will lend every effort in our power to defeat it for our 
membership's protection and the employers who engage them. However, 
we should like to see some sort of co-operation on the part of all the 
employers throughout the country. 

After you, as a member, have read this notice in your journal, just 
drop a word to your employer and find out if he really knows anything 
about this bill and call his attention to it. He may then try to get whatever 
association he is affiliated with to oppose it, in order to keep the business 
clear of that sort of trouble in doing business with his employes. 

Government regulation in any branch of our craft has always proved 
to be a detriment and a nuisance to us, especially if those government 
boards have anything to do with the regulation of rates or wages, as they 
would if this bill becomes a law. 


TY 


British. Employers Make Unusual 
Move 


London, England.—The General 
Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress has accepted an employers' 
invitation to meet in joint conference 
in the interest of industrial peace. 

The unionists appointed a commit- 
tee to tabulate the lines on which the 
workers will urge discussion at the 
joint conference. 


More than £1,000,000,000 invested 
capital was represented by the names 
of employers in the following indus- 
tries: 

Banking, insurance, railways, ship- 
ping, mining, iron, steel, engineering, 


cotton, wool, chemicals, oil products, 
ship building, general manufacturing, 
tobacco, silk, hosiery, building. 

In their letter the employers said: 


“We believe that the common in- 
terests which bind us are more pow- 
erful than the apparently divergent 
interests which seem to separate. 
The prosperity of industry can, in 
our view, be fully attained only by 
full and frank recognition of facts as 
they exist, and an equally full and 
frank determination to increase the 
competitive power of British indus- 
tries in the world’s markets, coupled 
with free discussion of the essentials 
upon which that can be based."— 
News Letter. 











St. Louts, Mo. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Defeating 
the writer of this letter 36 to 34, Wil- 
liam (“Buck”) Ryan, of Transfer 
Drivers’ Local No. 600, has been 
elected president of St. Louis Joint 
Council No. 13. Ryan also is presi- 
dent of our “Jumbo” Local, the larg- 
est among our St. Louis big ones in 
point of membership. At the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor con- 
vention last year, Ryan was elected a 
federation vice-president. He is an 
able leader and we predict he will 
make the Council a real executive. 


After filling the office with distinc- 
tion for many years, Harry L. Ruck- 
stuhl, business agent of Local No. 611i 
(Bread Drivers) declined re-election 
as Council Secretary, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lon Mooney, of Express 
Drivers’ Local No. 658. Mooney is 
business agent of his local, and is 
liked by all who know him. Lon is 
a clean-cut trades union leader and a 
valuable addition to the Council's offi- 
cial staff. 

Elections of local officers are over 
‘and, with few exceptions, all old ex- 
ecutives were re-elected. 

Funeral drivers, members of Local 
No. 405, are negotiating for an in- 
crease of wages with bright pros- 
pects for success. Furniture and 
piano movers’ agreements are about 
to expire and the union will suggest 
a few revisions. The St. Louis move- 
ment has been notably free from seri- 
ous controversies with the employers 
and we are anticipating none now. 

All hands are digging in with a 
determination that 1928 will be one 
of constructive progress for our 
unions in this big Missouri metrop- 
olis. MARTIN A. DILLMON, 

Local No. 751. 
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Principles, Not Individuals 


Books without number are pub- 
lished on Mussolini’s personality. 
One distracted reviewer writes: 

“The more Mussolini is explained, 
it would seem, the more mysterious 
he becomes." 

The ancient system of surrounding 
‘heroes” with an air of mystery has 
no place in this realistic age. 

The stage poses and individual 
whims of Mussolini do not affect the 
world’s welfare—his principles do. 

It is of no importance to American 
wage workers whether Mussolini’s 
eyes glow or piece, whether his mouth 
relaxes or tightens. 

. The question should be: Does Mus- 
solini’s Fascism rest on the autocratic 
ideal? Does this denial of free press 
and speech, this destruction of Italian 
trade unionism and enforcement of 
compulsory arbitration, fit into the 
American theory of government? 

Workers should be interested in 
principle. Individuals pass on.— 
News Letter. 


How Wage Figures Are Juggled 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reports that 228 millionaires in 1926 
paid taxes on a total income of $546,- 
595,524. Wages and salaries pro- 
duced $16,000,000 of this amount. 

This is an average wage of $70,350, 
and is included in the total amount 
paid in wages and salaries in this 
country. The same system is used 
below the millionaire class.. When 
workers who are paid less than a liv- 
ing wage read of the total wages 
paid and the grand average through- 


out the nation, they wonder who is . 


getting the money. 

The report of these 228 million- 
aires indicates how the average is 
boosted and how wage figures are 
juggled.—News Letter. 

































OCAL UNIONS, under the Constitution, are compelled to send into the 
General Office, each year, the names and addresses of the officers elected 
for the ensuing term. à 
If a local in any year should not hold an election, that is, if the officers 
have been elected for a term of two or three years, the election blank, 
each year, should be filled out just the same as if an election had been 
held, giving the names and addresses of the officers and information as 
to the time and place where the regular meetings are held, and the blank 
mailed to the General Office. Should an officer be replaced by another, or 
his address changed, notice of the change should be sent to headquarters. 
It will take the Secretary of a local union but a few moments to fill 
out the election blank and it means much to all concerned to have this 
information in the General Office, besides, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, it is compulsory that local unions fil out and forward election 
blanks each year. 
TTF 


TRADE UNION is like a bank. If you expect to get anything out of 
it you must put something into it. 


TOP T 


AM NOT A DRY, nor am I a wet, as the term is usually known and 
understood. I believe there is a happy, conservative middle ground; 
that neither extreme is what is wanted in this country. What I do believe 
is, any man found guilty of being drunk while operating an automobile 
or truck should be put away. I do not mean incarcerated in a prison, but 
he should be deprived of the right to again function as a chauffeur, because 
such an individual is not only risking his own life, but he is endangering 
the lives of the hundreds of others who drive machines and auto trucks. 
No man can function as a driver or chauffeur through the congested 
districts of our towns and cities except his brain is working like clock- 
work, and a man intoxicated 1s powerless to function from the standpoint 
of clear thinking. l 
Our unions should never insist on any man being held in his employ- 
ment by any concern who has been found guilty of being intoxicated while 
operating an automobile. It is true that our business agents—and I have 
done it myself—although it may prove a dangerous experiment, sometimes 
plead with the employer that the driver be given another chance. This, 
however, is dangerous and should only be resorted to when the union 
official is thoroughly satisfied that the individual has made up his mind to 
remain absolutely sober, and with the full understanding that should he 
break that promise he may be discharged immediately by the employer, 
and discontinued as a member of the union. 
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E HAVE just been notified by Secretary-Treasurer J. O. Safstrom 

that the Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Wagon Drivers’ Local Union 
No. 784 of Chicago had signed a new agreement with the Master Bakers 
for a term of three years, adding a two weeks’ vacation each year for the 
men instead of the one week they have been receiving. The local union 
accepted the recommendation of the wage scale committee at an extra 
large meeting held on the first Saturday night in February. This is one 
of the largest bakery wagon drivers’ unions that we have in the country. 
It is well officered and through their union the membership has made 
splendid gains in wages, commissions and working hours. We congratulate 


them on their good work. 
TYTY 


OWADAYS we hear so much about prosperity from Washington, and 
read so much about it in the newspapers that we are all led to believe 
that every one who wants to work is working. While it is true we are 
about the richest country in the world, nevertheless there are plenty of 
places in this country where business is very bad and has been for the 
past five years. The New England states, and especially the Boston dis- 
trict, has been hard hit; work in the mills and shoe factories being far 
below normal. Many of the members of our locals have been laid off two 
and three days a week and even the elements seem against them, as the 
weather has changed a great deal. The team owners, dealers and officers 
of the unions are still looking ahead for better business in the hope they 
may get back into their old-time stride. Business representatives of the 
unions have a very hard time when there is a general business depression 
and work is slack, for they not only have troubles of their own in the 
unions, but they must also listen to the troubles of every one else, including 
those of the bosses. 
TTY 


RGANIZER BURGER reports from Cleveland that he and the com- 

mittee from the Van, Furniture and Piano Movers’ Union, Local No. 

392, has just signed a two-year agreement carrying with it an increase in 

wages and a betterment of working conditions. This local union has as 

business representatives President O’Brien and Secretary-Treasurer 

Beedlow and they are splendid workers, not only for their own union, 
but also for all of the other local unions in Cleveland. 
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Meeting of the General Executive 
Board Held in Miami, Fla., 


January 9, 1928 


The meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board was called to order by 
General President Tobin in a large 
room on the roof of the Alcazar Ho- 
tel, Miami, at 2:30 p. m., January 
9th, and all members were present. 

The General President explained 
that some time ago Vice-President 
Burrell suggested in view of the cold 
and inclement weather which usually 
prevailed at the time the Board meet- 
ing was held and also the fact that 
many of the members of the Board 
had never been in the Southland, he 
believed it would be helpful to all to 
have the meeting in Miami; the Pres- 
ident further stated that he submit- 
ted the question to the members of 
the Board and the vote of the Board 
in favor of holding the meeting in 
Miami was unanimous. 


The General President made a 
brief statement as to the condition of 
our organization since the previous 
Board meeting and referred to the 
fact that since the meeting of the 
Board, one year previous, that Gen- 
eral Auditor Briggs had passed away. 
He also stated to the Board members, 
in accordance with their decision at 
the meeting which was held for a 
few moments at the time of the death 
of Auditor Briggs, that Mrs. Briggs 
be paid the sum of $5,000 annually 
until the next convention, that said 
arrangements have been carried out 
and that each month Mrs. Briggs has 
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received à check from the General 
Office. 

The, General President further 
stated that realizing the necessity for 
a General Auditor to fil the office 
made vacant by the passing away of 
Brother Briggs, that he had appoint- 
ed Brother George Kidd as General 
Auditor. For many years Brother 
Kidd was Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local Union No. 705, Truck Drivers 
of Chicago, and he asked the 
members of the Board to confirm the 
appointment. A motion was made 
and regularly seconded that the ap- 
pointment be confirmed. The action 
of the Board was unanimous. 

The General President reported 
that at a conference held between the 
representatives of our International 
Union and-the representatives of the 
American Railway Express Company 
in Cincinnati, an agreement was en- 
tered into whereby the American 
Railway Express Company would in 
the future recognize only one organi- 
zation in the vehicle department of 
that company. He also stated that a 
similar agreement had been reached 
between the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks and the American Railway 
Express Company. This agreement, 
when put into effect, would eliminate 
the friction existing between the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which was responsible 
for the suspension of the charter of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor. It was further stated by the 
General President, on the authority 
of Mr. Gwyn, representing the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, that 
al parties cohcerned, that is, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, were favorable to putting this 
arrangement into effect, but were of 
the opinion that some opposition 
would be encountered by the com- 
pany from the independent and se- 
ceding unions who are now doing 


business with the American Railway 
Express Company. President Tobin 
also said that Mr. Gwyn had stated 
that the company would immediately 
notify the independent, and other 
unions, except those above men- 
tioned, that in the future the com- 
pany could not recognize them. 


It .was further stated that this 
agreement when put into effect some- 
time in March (it was hoped) would 
be helpful in adding hundreds of 
members to our organization, also 
eliminating the serious misunder- 
standing existing between the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs. 


Secretary Hughes read an appeal 
received from the Miners Interna- 
tional Union for financial, and other 
assistance, to aid the starving miners 
and their families on strike in the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia district. This appeal was sent 
out by the American Federation of 
Labor, resulting from the conference 
of International representatives held 


in Pittsburgh in November. A mo- “ 


tion was made and seconded that the 
sum of $5,000 be donated to the Min- 
ers. Motion was carried unani- 
mously. 


On the request for an organizer 
received from Scranton, Pa., the 
Board voted that the request be re- 
ferred to the General Officers. 


Brother William A. Neer, Presi- 
dent of the Teamsters Joint Council 
of Chicago and Secretary-Treasurer 
of Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon 
Drivers, appeared before the Board 
and made a lengthy statement rela- 
tive to conditions’ surrounding our 
organization in that district and es- 
pecially pertaining to jurisdiction 
difficulties between some of our lo- 
cals. He further stated, in order to 
straighten out a very nasty situation 
on jurisdiction, a financial settlement 
had been made with an officer of one 
of the locals, Brother Joe Clancy. 


F- 
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This settlement was made by the 


Joint Council. 

Brother Neer further stated that 
-this was the first time he had ever 
visited Florida. Brother Neer also 
suggested that as the Board meeting 
was being held so near Cuba—a dis- 
tance of only a few hours—that the 
General Executive Board members, 
or those who could, should visit Cuba. 
The Executive Board took up the 
question of the suggested visit to 
Cuba and a motion was made by Sec- 
retary Hughes, seconded by Vice- 
President Hart, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that the Board mem- 
bers and visiting officers, or organiz- 
ers, be allowed expenses to and from 
Cuba. 

Letter from Local Union No. 470 


asking for advice as to whether or . 


not the Executive Board of the loca! 
had the right to remove a business 
agent on aecount of the lack of funds, 
was read. The Board, by their vote, 
instrueted the General President to 
write the local advising them in re- 
gard to the law on the matter. 

A letter was received from the 
Milk Wagon Drivers Local Union No. 
471, asking for aid for the Upholster- 
ers' Union of Minneapolis that is in- 
volved in an injunction suit. The 
General Executive Board decided 
that financial aid could not be grant- 
ed the Upholsterers' Union in view of 
the faet that our own local unions 
throughout the country are, every 
week, involved in injunction proceed- 
ings and we never appeal for finan- 
cial aid to outside influences. The 
General President was. instructed to 
write our Minneapolis local to this 
effect. 

A communication from Local 
Union No. 729 of East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, relative to the standing of 
Brother Cox and asking if he would 
be permitted to again hold office, was 
read. The General President ex- 
plained that this is a case where 
Brother Cox was held partly respon- 
sible, by General Auditor Briggs, for 


the shortage of a former secretary- 
treasurer, he being an officer of the 
local union at the time. When this 
shortage occurred—about two years 
ago—he was compelled to resign 
from his office and was advised that 
he would not be permitted to hold 
office. The General Executive Board 
sustained the recommendation made 
at that time by General Auditor 
Briggs, and again re-affirmed their 
action at this meeting that Brother 
Cox be not permitted to hold office in 
the local but is not deprived of mem- 
bership. 


Requests from Locals Nos. 772 and 
710 of Chicago asking for a change 
in their charter title and addi- 
tional jurisdiction was considered 
by the Board and a motion made that 
no action be taken on their request 
at this time but that the requests of 
the locals be referred to the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer. | 


The situation in Cleveland came up 
for eonsiderable discussion. Brother 
Neer who stated he had visited Cleve- 
land recently made a very lengthy 
report on conditions there and every- 
thing indicated a very. rapid building 
up of our organization in Cleveland 
under the work of General Organizer 
Henry Burger. As things look now, 
Cleveland will be on the map in first 
elass shape in another year or so. 


General Organizer Farrell reported 
on every local union in Cincinnati 
and vicinity and while there are three 
or four wage scales about to be pre- 
sented he expressed every hope that. 
the controversies arising would be 
satisfactorily adjusted. Cincinnati 
is about one hundred per cent organ- 
ized. 


The General President called to the 
attention of the Board members that 
the first day of October, 1928, would 
be the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of the International Brother- 
hood and that in his opinion: proper 
recognition of this eventful ‘occasion 
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should be taken by the General Or- 
ganization. 

A motion was made that all ar- 
rangements for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers be left in the hands of 
the General President and the Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, with full 
power to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for a proper celebration of 
this event. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board. 

A telegram from Organizer Beck 
reporting on the condition of Local 
Union No. 66 and the shortage of 
former Secretary Jepson of that local 
was read. Brother Beck is of the 
opinion that in time everything in 
that local will be straightened out 
satisfactorily. He reports that the 
membership of the local is standing 
unanimously behind him in his work 
and that the Joint Council of Seattle 
is giving him its best support. The 
General President stated that on ac- 
count of the shortage of Jepson and 
the affairs of the local union being 
in a serious condition at the time, he 
appointed Organizer Beck | as receiver 
for the local. 

On the request of No. 17 9 of Joliet, 
which in substance was that the In- 
ternational take over the local and 
reorganize it, the General Secretary 
and General President explained the 
situation surrounding the local and 
it was decided that such action would 
be contrary to our laws and would 
not in any way help the membership 
of the local. 

An application for a charter for a 
Joint Council covering Madison and 
St. Clair counties, Illinois, taking in 
nine local unions in the district, was 
read before the Board. Motion was 
made and seconded that the applica- 
tion be denied. The vote was unani- 
mous. 

Many other matters of a routine 
nature came before the Board, such 
as requests for organizers, appeals 
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and grievances of a trivial nature, 
which were discussed and disposed of 
by the Board. In most cases these 
matters were referred to the officers 
in General Headquarters for decision 
and action. 

The meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board proved quite helpful in 
creating a better understanding of 
conditions in the different sections of 
the country. Summing up the entire 
situation and considering that this 
has been a bad year, with a general 
depression in business and an enor- 
mous amount of unemployment, our 


membership is holding its own and 


our locals in many districts are slow- 
ly, but surely, building up. 

The General Executive Board, hav- 
ing transacted all business, coming 


. before it, in regular form, and upon 


the adoption of a motion instructing 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer to call the next 
meeting of the Board whenever they 
deem it necessary and advisable, ad- 
journed. 
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Criticism Aids Popular Rule 


A criticism of persons in official 
life is not to be construed as an attack 
upon them personally, upon their in- 
tegrity or their character. 

I have often felt constrained to 
criticize opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and of 
other high judicial tribunals. 

Judges and members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as wel! 
as members of the Tariff and Federal 
Trade Commissions, as all other offi- 
eials of the government, are human; 
their judgments are not infallible; 
they make many mistakes, and some 
of their decisions do not harmonize 
with the law or that fine spirit of 
justice which should be the basis of 
human conduct. 

/ 
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Impeccability is not assured to in- 
dividuals because they are clothed 
with official robes; nor are their in- 
telleetual limitations removed or 
their erring judgments perfected be- 
cause of official position. 

Criticism is a wholesome thing, 
and officials, whether in the legisla- 
tive branch or in the executive 
branch of the government, must meet 
its sharp edge. If the criticism is 
unjust, it does not harm them. 

Sometimes criticism is most whole- 
some and beneficial to the official at 
whom it is directed. Examples are 
not unknown where the attitude of 
public officials has been changed be- 
cause of intelligent and. honest, 
though frank and vigorous, criti- 
eisms of their official acts.—Senator 
King, Utah. 


All Wage Labor Welcome 
to Unions 


All men and women who toil, re- 
gardless of creed, color or nationality, 
are eligible to the trade union move- 
ment. 

Through the influence of organiza- 
tion the workers have made great 
progress along economie lines. Wages 
have been increased manifold. In- 
tolerable employment conditions have 
been made humane. The long, ex- 
hausting hours of the work day have 
been reduced and the worker is per- 
mitted to spend more time with his 
family. He may enjoy the sunlight 
` and the fresh air, away from the din 
and dusty clatter of mill, mine, work- 
shop and factory. His hours of rec- 
reation enable him to read and study. 

The educational facilities available 
make it possible for him to gather 
knowledge and learning. In the 
councils of his organization he finds 
association with his fellow men. He 
becomes a social factor and his inter- 
est in civic and political affairs is 
quickened and intensified. His mind 
becomes alert and his reasoning pow- 
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ers are awakened. He is a force in 
the community, a better citizen and a 
more efficient workman.—William 
Green. 


Non-Partisan Policy Is American 
System 


Political party lines in every sec- 
tion of the country are being oblit- 
erated. Non-partisanship, first advo- 
cated by organized labor, is generally 
accepted. 

The extent of this movement is in- 
dicated in Congress, where indepen- 
dents have weakened party discipline 
and destroyed party leadership. 

The party conference, with no 
power to enforce decisions, has re- 
placed the -party caucus whose dic- 
tates formerly drove insurgents into 
line. 

Independents in both major par- 
ties now consider their party alle- 
giance a matter of form rather than 
principle. $ 

This practice has met such popular 
approval that reactionaries no longer 
cry against “the European system of 
political bloes.” 

The non-partisan system is dis- 
tinctively American. In European 
parliaments the political groups join 
other -groups en bloc, while in this 
country the independent movement 
is confined to individual lawmakers, 
who change positions on each partic- 
ular bill. 

Strong, disciplined political parties 
are possible in Europe because faith 
in individual effort is subordinated to 
faith in government. 

The opposite is true in the United 
States, where individualism is more 
highly developed than in any other 
part of the world. In fact, govern- 
ment is considered but an aid to in- 
dividualism; is considered a protec- 
tor of natural rights and against a 
majority denial of these rights. 

In Europe, a background of cen- 
turies of kingly rule, exaltation of 
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the state and compulsory military 
training have developed obedience in 
men that is reflected in party disci- 
pline. 

American individualism detracts 
from party loyalty and party spirit. 
Here, government is considered a 
means, rather than an end, as in 'Eu- 
rope. 

Politieal methods in America and 
Europe are not comparable because 
of these deep-seated contradictory 
fundamentals. 

If the organized workers recall 
these facts and keep present non- 
partisan tendencies in mind, they 
will enter the forthcoming primaries 
and campaign with stronger convic- 
tions of the faith that is in them and 
they will have a more enthusiastic 
certainty of suecess.—News Letter. 


* Yellow Dog” Is Indefensible 


The “yellow dog" is called a “con- 
tract" by its anti-union defenders. 

It provides that a worker waives 
his right to join organized labor as 
a price for employment. 

It assumes that a worker, faced 

with the necessity for providing for 
dependents, is as free as his would- 
be employer. 
. The *yellow dog" violates the first 
essential of contract law—that 
neither party must be subject to 
duress; that free will rather than 
force (in this case, economic neces- 
sity) must guide his action. 

The “yellow dog" also violates the 
moral law, as expressed by every 
moralist from Thomas Aquinas, fore- 
most medieval scholastic: 

“Tf a man agrees with another, and 
yet not freely but under compulsion 
of some threatened evil, such agree- 
ment can not be called peace." 
(Summa Theologica.) 

The “yellow dog" is indefensible 


from every standpoint. A public con- 


science must be developed that this 
inequity is outlawed on the principle 


that it is against public poliey.— 
News Letter. 


Court Shatters Anti-Union Claim 


A labor union may be as interested 
in the wages of non-union employes, 
and of the conditions under which 
they work, as in its own members, be- 
cause of the influence of one upon the 
other. 

Organization today is not based 
upon the single shop. Unions believe 
that wages may be increased and col- 
lective bargaining maintained only if 
union conditions prevail, not in some 
single shop, but generally. That tney 
may prevail, a union may call a strike 
and picket the premises of an em- 
ployer with the intention of inducing 
him to employ only union labor, and 
it may adopt either method sepa- 
rately. Picketing without a strike is 
no more unlawful than a strike with- 
out picketing. Both are based on a 
lawful purpose. 

Resulting injury is incidental and 
must be endured.—New York State 
Court of Appeals.—News Letter. 


Advertise the Union 


In many cities the local chamber 
of commerce greets newcomers with 
placards of welcome at the railroad 
station and in other conspicuous pub- 
lie places. The newcomer is invited 
to become one of them and is told 
the way to the clubrooms and offices. 
This method combines winning hos- 
pitality with good business. The or- 
ganization must bring its advantages 
and services to the attention of those 
it would secure as members. 

There is much in this technique 
that unions may adopt. The central 
labor union, like the chamber of 
commerce, is an agency that helps to 
build up the community. It raises 
standards of life among a very con- 
siderable portion of the community 
and helps to assure patronage for 
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local business undertakings. lt is in- 
terested in better schools, higher 
community standards and better 
city government. It is the agency 
through which wage-earners may se- 
eure individual and social better- 
ment. Why, then, should not the 
central labor union.greet incoming 
wage-earners at the station, invite 
them to seek information through its 
offices and provide them with infor- 
mation and services that convince 
them of the benefits of union mem- 
bership? 

Why should not the union have its 
billboard and supplement those of 
other civic agencies? In this age of 
advertisement, the union will find it 
helpful to utilize some of the meth- 
ods of advertisers. We can. readily 
adapt the constructive methods of 
those who do successful advertising. 
—The Chronicle. 


Tabaco Workers Again Forced 
to Organize 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
smokers, pipe users and tobaccó 
chewers the world over buy the 
products of Winston-Salem, the 
greatest tobacco manufacturing cen- 
ter in the United States. 

Last year one firm, employing 
12,000 workers, made a net profit of 
$26,000,000, or $2,166 on each 
worker. Besides, the government 
made a tax refund of $8,000,000 to 
this company, and this was distrib- 
uted among the holders of common 
stock as an extra dividend for Christ- 
mas. 

Wages of the employes averaged 
about $700 for the year! 

These workers, men and women, 
white and black, feel that they are 
not receiving a just share of what 
they produce. To make matters 
worse, they were recently handed a 
twenty per cent cut in their already 
low pay. Seven years ago the to- 
bacco workers here had a contract 
providing for a wage increase, an 
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eight-hour day, with pay for ten 
hours and a ninety-five per cent 
union. 

Then the employers offered them 
some sugar-coated pills in the way 
of welfare schemes, and said: “Why 
be so foolish as to pay union dues 
when we will give you all you want 
free of cost?" The workers were 
hypnotized by this display of pater- 
nalism and permitted their union of 
14,000 members to pass out of the 
picture. 

“Wages were cut twenty per cent 
in one slash, losing millions of dollars 
to the merchants of Winston-Salem. 
The stockholders who get the big 
money spend it in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Europe. The em- 
ployes also returned to long hours 
and poor working conditions. Older 
workers were either discharged or 
sent back to the employment office to 
be hired at lower wages. 

“The tobacco workers of Winston- 
Salem are reorganizing their union. 
They are joining by the hundreds. 
Thirty men, discharged employes, 
are kept busy writing applications 
for membership. In one week 743 
workers joined the union. These 
workers realize that the factories are 
wuaking more money, than ever þe- 
fore, and that the workers are receiv- 
ing less pay than in 1919."— News 
Letter. 


Mr. Free Has Sly "Joker"; 


Would End Safety at Sea 


Washington. — Congressman Free 
of California has made a sly attack 
on the La Follette seamen's law and 
would annul safety at sea. His 
amendment to Section 2 provides: 

“That in merchant vessels of the 
United States of more than 100 gross 
tons, excepting those navigating 
rivers, harbors, bays or sounds ex- 
clusively, the sailors, excluding men 
assigned, in the discretion of the 
master, to duty as day men. shall. 
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while at sea, be divided into at least 
two, and the firemen, oilers and 
water tenders into at least three 
watches” ** * 

The joker is printed here in black- 
face type—but not in Mr. Free’s bill. 
The joker would permit the master 
of a vessel to alternate two men on 
duty, steering or lookout, night or 
day, and place all other seamen on 
day duty and work them as many 
hours as he sees fit. There would be 
no limit to the work day and no pos- 
sible chance for safety either to that 
ship or ships she may meet. 

The joker would also annul a Su- 
preme Court decision that the num- 
ber of seamen on duty at night shall 
be the same as the number in day- 
time. 

The Free amendment is a sample 
of the whittling of the La Follette 
law that spokesmen for American 
and foreign vessel owners are con- 
stantly engaged in. These secret 


agents for the shipping interests are. 


loudest in the demand for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. They also 
lead in every effort to drive Ameri- 
ean sailors off the sea and have the 
ships manned by coolie labor.—News 
Letter. 


Disliked by Jealous Bosses 


Washington. — Employes’ sugges- 
tions to eliminate waste and increase 
production are often frowned upon 
by managers and their immediate 
superiors, according to a study of 
this subject by Prof. Z. Clark Dick- 
inson of the University of Michigan, 
which is published in the Monthly 
Labor Review of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Professor Dickinson makes this 
significant statement: “The identity 
of the suggestor is usually kept se- 
cret by the committee receiving the 
suggestions, since there might be a 
tendency on the part of the imme- 
diate superiors of the employe to un- 


dervalue or to take offense at the 
suggestions." 

Another deterrent is the small re- 
ward given suggestors, who received 
the minimum award—often as low 
as $1—in ninety per cent of all the 
ideas that have evolved out of the 
workers' experience. Professor Dick- 
inson concludes: 

“Finally, it is said that ‘an ob- 
stacle to the maximum development 
of employe co-operation, system or 
no system, is the human weakness 
which these plans are designed to 
counteract — complacency in execu- 
tives as to their own methods and 
judgments. The manager may de- 
cree suggestion of representation 
machinery, realizing perfectly that 
his supervisors’ ideas may often be 
improved upon by their subordi- 
nates; but his actual intolerance of 
suggestions from these supervisors 
to himself will go far toward encour- 
aging the same attitude in them to- 
ward their underlings, and thus to- 
ward neutralizing the co-operation 
program."—News Letter. 


More Heat Ordered 1n Homes 


New York.—The city board of 
health has ruled that landlords of 
apartment houses must supply to 
their tenants sixty-eight degrees of 
heat between six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ten o’clock at night whenever 
the temperature on the street is fifty- 
five degrees or lower. 

“It is estimated," said Health Com- 
missioner Harris, “that there are 
600,000 children under the age of 
five years and more than 100,000 per- 
sons over the age of seventy years 
in the city, in addition to the large 
number of persons who are suffering 
from various forms of sickness dur- 
ing the winter months. This provi- 
sion of heat is required for this large 
number, and we consider that it is 
essential on publie health grounds." 
—News Letter. — 
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Xo, — 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Tue CUTTING of the price of gasoline in some localities has brought about 
what is practically a “gas war" amongst the dealers. Of course, when 
you live in the place where this war is going on, you win for a while, but 
should you have occasion to drive into the next district you are called 
upon to pay the high rates prevailing there, making up for the low prices 
in your own city. 

We know that the small dealer has very little chance against the big 
companies, who are ready to drive them out of business in order that they 
may have absolute control. These dealers have the backing of the bankers 
and, undoubtedly, have the best chance to win in the fight for the rate 
they want to see established, unless the question is eventually to be 
controlled by law. 

Should a labor union try to run its affairs in such a way as to ever- 
lastingly make the public pay, an injunction would be applied for through 
the courts, and it would more than likely be granted at once. 

Amongst our membership there are a number who have small cars to 
take their families for an occasional outing that they may partake of 
some of this world’s pleasure, and you have to meet the price of gasoline 
in your particular quarter. With these battles going on you are called 
upon to pay many times over in the dealer’s interest. 

All wars have to be paid for, whether between countries or in business, 
and the someone who usually pays with both life and money is the worker. 
It is our duty, therefore, to try and interest those who are elected or 
appointed to office to bring about an investigation to find out what this 
gasoline price cutting is all about, or any similar situation which may 
arise, so that it may be stopped in the interest of the people as a whole. 


WOCG Ou 


Liooxixc OVER advertisements for life insurance, one may well bear in 
mind that all is not gold that glitters, and a careful investigation of what 
you are accepting in the way of a policy should be made. There are many 
insurance agents visiting homes for weekly collections who are always 
looking for new business. The commissions paid on the policies issued are 
quite high and keep their books in good standing. A lot of people are 
talked into taking out a policy that will pay the highest commission to 
the agent, and he represents it in such a way that the holder believes it is 
very much worth while. In after years you find out, because you did not 
take the trouble to read it and just accepted the say-so of the agent, that 
the poliey is anything but what you were led to believe. 'This usually 
happens long after it is too late to make any change; in many cases 
paying for nearly twenty years, thinking you have a “twenty-year endow- 
ment policy," whereas, it is a “twenty-year-payment life"; something 
entirely different as far as financial remuneration is concerned. We do 
not blame the insurance companies for this; they are open for business 
and receive it as the same comes to them. The policies should be read 
and -understood before they are accepted from the agents. It is almost 
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impossible to bring one of these agents to terms, for a glance at your 
insurance book will show the great labor turnover there exists among 
collectors; it is unusual to have the same one a full year. Keep a close 
watch on these personal business matters to protect you and yours. 

If you need a policy write the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. This is owned entirely by Union Labor and will give 
you a square deal. 


vowow 


Department STORE EMPLOYES in this country are very poorly organized 
and in some localities the wages paid hardly meet the necessities of life. 
There are all sorts of schemes to get cheap help. Just as soon as any- 
thing is said about organizing into a union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, anyone found the least bit difficult to handle will be 
discharged. Occasionally when a union does get formed they never stop 
planning until it is broken up. 

Some time ago in a large city one of our locals made up of department 
store employes asked for an increase in wages with the right to member- 
ship in our International Union. Even while meeting with our committee, 
consisting of an outside representative and two local union men, agreeing 
in a way to grant the increase if all other requests were dropped, and 
arranging for a further meeting the following Monday, the store's attor- 
neys were applying for an injunction, naming everything that could be 
thought of against our organizer, the committee and the local union. 
This temporary injunction was served at about eight o'clock on the 
Saturday evening before the meeting with the store representatives was 
to be held. 

Later on, realizing that the men were keen for organization, they 
started to work on the men for an association of their own employes; in 
other words, a company union. A donation of one thousand dollars was 
offered to start this boss-controlled group. All the men were requested 
to sign that they were satisfied with their pay and jobs. As it meant the 
loss of bread and butter—their jobs—the men signed because they lacked 
the kind of backbone that is found in real trade unionists who want to 
carry on their own organization. As time goes on, these men will find 
it would have been better in that case to strike and lose than accept 
such a fixed proposition to represent them. 


TUR 


Ar THE MEETING of the International Executive Board held in January, 
General President Tobin appointed Brother George Kidd to the position 
of General Auditor of our International, to fill the unexpired term of our 
late brother, George W. Briggs. 

, Brother Kidd for many years has held an elective office. At the 
Boston convention in 1907 he was elected to serve as International] 
Trustee, remaining in office until the following year. 

He was elected President of the Truck Drivers’ Loca! No. 705 of 
Chicago in 1908 and filled that office until 1920, when he was made Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


His local union has made splendid progress under his leadership, as 


—— S; 
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he is the kind of man and leader who will make good all the way through. 
He has always been a tireless worker, not only for his own local, but also 
for all local unions of the Chicago Joint Council of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. 

No more able or popular man could have been selected to fill the 
office. We know our membership in general will be pleased and satisfied 
with the appointment and we all wish him well in the new work he is 
undertaking. 


TY 


Every NOW AND THEN we receive letters of complaints from some of our 
locals in various sections of the country that the Central Labor Union 
in the district is not doing anything for them; that they do not get any 
response to appeals made to that body. 

When this office writes to the several places from where these 
complaints come, or, when possible, sends a man in to investigate, in 
nearly every case the answer comes back that the locals doing the com- 
plaining are the ones at fault because they do not try to help themselves 
or any of the other unions in the district, but expect all kinds of service 
and help because they pay some small amount in tax to the Central 
Body. 

It is right that our locals should look for help from the local labor 
movement when it is needed and we are sure they will get it under those 
conditions, but they should not be everlastingly crying that some one 
won't help. Get out and help yourselves. Look at our locals in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Boston, San Francisco, Jersey 
City, and other places too numerous to mention, where our people are 
the leaders, or up amongst the leaders, with their shoulders to the wheel, 
pushing the movement along to success for all other workers, as well as 
for themselves. | 

So, when you are thinking of writing again to make a complaint, 
first look your own house over and see if you have done all that should be 
done before you condemn others and you will find you will be more 
welcome when you attend those meetings and that any suggestions you 
make will be given careful thought and attention by the movement in 
the district. Try it anyway; it may prove worth while. 


T O T T 


PresmentaL ELECTION means a big political year, so that from the 
present date, until after the nomination and election is over, you may 
expect to hear almost any kind of propaganda from the politicians on 
both sides. 

Through the press, paid speakers and every form of circular, the 
citizens of the country will be told of the good things they have done for 
them. Each group will claim that in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, both federal and state, their party has been with the working 
people and supported bills in their interest. 

Voters should personally make it a point to know. whether those 
elected to represent them have kept faith and made their party one 
worth while. People all over the country seem so easily influenced by 
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the glamour of parades and cheering that they usually lose sight of the 
big issue involved, which at a later date may mean protection for them. 

It has been well. known in the past, and holds true today, that some 
votes are bought with just refreshments and a pat on the back. All 
sorts of promises are made to do this, that, and the other thing for their 
friends when the candidate is elected. How many pledges of this sort 
are entirely forgotten, when election is over, the workers ought to know 
well and not be so ready and willing to give their vote for such a shallow 
reason. Those who have tried to get an interview with the person elected 
under such circumstances know that it often never takes place until the 
next election, when votes are being sought again. 

Labor legislation for the protection of the workers is what Organized 
Labor is primarily interested in having candidates it intends to elect 
guarantee to support. To simply elect those to office who will vote for a 
labor measure only when “big business" does not care whether it goes 
over or not, is not putting over worth-while representatives, whether 
President, governors, mayors, senators, congressmen or municipal office 
holders. | 

However, when the people follow the sort of leadership that makes 
use of their good will for election purposes only, they are not entitled to 
much consideration in the things which really affect them. It is high time 
that the voters of organized labor, at least, should wake up and try to 
learn how they are voting and for whom. 

The political party is not the only thing to be taken into considera- 
tion when you are casting your vote. There are Democrats in the South 
and Republicans in the North and, in a few instances, the other way 
around, who have little or no interest in labor laws and are fighting them 
continually. Low wages and long hours in industry are the things which 
from year to year they help maintain, and only where the workers are 
organized into trade unions are they able to combat their influence. These 
are not, therefore, the people to elect to office because they belong to a 
certain political party; but keep in mind the man or woman who will 
keep his or her word and make laws for your betterment.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


MBs iO: 


‘Tue PARKING OF AUTOMOBILES and motor vehicles of every description 
is such a problem all over the country today; especially so in the busi- 
ness centers where it is almost impossible to find a space to crowd into. 
If the rules governing this were universal and let stand long enough for 
you to get acquainted with them, it might help some; but as it is you need 
a guide to show just what should be done and how the law stands at 
present. 

This is hard enough for those who are just looking for a parking 
space for a pleasure car. How about the teamster and chauffeur with a 
truckload of heavy goods to deliver? It is absolutely impossible to carry 
it up the street to the elevator of the building; consequently, he must 
park as near the door as possible. If he is lucky the load will be taken in 
before “John Law" comes along; if not and he is parked after the 
allotted time, he is liable to get a ticket and told very plainly that he 
should know better than to block traffic. Talking back to the officer in a 
tone that he may not just like is something not to be indulged in, unless 
you want to pay a fine and take the time to appear in court. 





— r-e 
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If you have ever been around a court on what is known as “auto 
days," about five out of six summoned to appear are those who have to 
make their living with machines of one sort or another; for the most 
part looking as though they just about had enough of this world's goods 
to get by with and exist. Rarely are the high-powered pleasure car owners, 
or their chauffeurs, in evidence; not because they do not break the law, 
but know how to have it “fixed” when they do. We are not looking for 
the arrest of anyone; but it would be very agreeable to feel that there 
was a fifty-fifty break on all violations. There must be laws for autos in 
congested areas, and we are willing to respect them. It does seem, how- 
ever, that those earning their living with these machines ought to be 
given the advantage whenever possible.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


"D NE ee 


Some OF THE LARGE automobile concerns selling trucks today have adopted 
some very slick means to acquire business and get their particular make 
of truck on the market. A salesman will approach an employer engaged 
in teaming with the use of horses and wagons and offer to trade them in 


. as a part of the payment for the automobile trucks. Almost immediately 


after the transaction has taken place an auction is held to dispose of the 
horses and wagons for what they can get. Should anything occur to prevent 
these payments before the time allotted, and the motor trucks have to be 


. given up, it leaves the owner without his horses and wagons, too. 


Business carried on in this fashion has all the earmarks of efficiency 
experts who are ever ready to show how sales may be put over and help 
eliminated. In getting a firm to accept one of their trucks, the salesman 
will guarantee almost anything. At the present time, the use of the 
trailer is being strongly advocated. This does away with a driver, but 
makes extra hard work for the chauffeur handling the load, as great care 
must be used on the streets. When the trailer was first put out, many of 
the firms in the country tried to get away without paying anything extra 
to the driver; but in all agreements today, where trailers are used extra 
pay is provided for. With the tremendous crowding of thoroughfares 
now, laws will eventually be passed, we assume, to do away with the 
long trailers. | 

All this sort of information is brought before the membership to 
keep them informed through the pages of the journal what is of interest 
in our craft, so that when any question arises in their union meeting 


. about this sort of thing they will have first-hand knowledge to discuss it. 


Employers have everything to their advantage carefully covered, and it 
is up to our membership to do the same.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


ee 
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Cueckine UP on New Year’s resolutions as the third month of 1928 
rolls around should be done to find out if we are keeping the trust imposed 
upon us when we became members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 

Are we keeping our dues paid up to date so that we are in good 
standing for all benefits? 
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Are we attending the meetings of our local union regularly so that 
we may become familiar with the business of the organization of which 
we are a member? 

Are we reading Labor news and literature so that we may be kept 
informed of the doings in this great movement for the betterment of 
humanity ? 

Are we trying to interest others to join our ranks so that we may 
become so well organized that strikes will be unnecessary ? 

Are we boosting—instead of knocking—so that those we have elected 

. to take care of our affairs may be helped in their work for us? 

If we are keeping these resolutions, the returns are bound to be a 
hundredfold in our personal behalf and for the good of Organized Labor 
in general. 





ye T 


Boris PHILIP SCHUG of Local Union No. 721 advises us, and it is with 
deep regret that we received the information, that one of the oldest and 
most loyal officers of that local, Vice-President Arthur Cotrell, was called 
to the Great Beyond on January 6, 1928. A better or more faithful officer 
to guide a local union could not be found. Local No. 721 has sustained a 
serious loss through the passing away of this loyal member and true trade 
unionist and we extend to the local and members of his family our sincere 
sympathy. 


eT 


Br ON THE JOB all the time or you will find someone else on your job. 
This is the age of survival of the alert. 


Vowom 


A TRIMMER is one who never forgets himself, even to the extent of for- 
getting his best friends and betraying those who helped him. A trimmer ) 
in our movement is rare, but sometimes we have those evils, and they 
! don't get very far. Our membership is manly and honorable and they 
soon find out the “bird that’s playing his own game." Nothing pays like 
square dealing. So trimmers should beware. : 


ver 


| HAVE BEFORE ME the financial report of Local Union No. 807 of New 
York, sent to me by the Trustees of that union, showing a cash balance 
to their account of $35,140.00. 
This showing is indeed something to be proud of because this local 
union, in recent years, has undergone many a hard-fought battle, and 
many a serious struggle in order to maintain its standing and prestige in 
New York. On more than one occasion this union has engaged in strikes 
with its employers. Said strikes have cost the local more or less money in 
lawyers' fees, etc. 
As soon as the membership begins to understand that building up a i 
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local treasury means th» strengthening of their union, just so soon will 
they begin to increase their dues to three and four dollars a month. Unions 
ean not do business on goodwill; they must have money, and the stronger 
the loeal treasury is, the less chance there will be for the local being forced 
to fight to hold its own. 

When a local is engaged in a strike there are court cases and other 
items of expense that must be met and taken out of the local treasury, 
consequently, the days when the sun is shining and men have work is the 
time that men should pay dues sufficient to build up a substantial treasury. 

While this splendid treasury of $35,000 is fine for Local Union No. 
807, and while the officers who are managing its affairs deserve the thanks 
and appreciation of the membership for their careful management and 
for practicing economy in building up this treasury, at the same time, the 
local with its membership should have twice the amount in its treasury 
in order to meet the enemy should an occasion arise. Other unions, in 
New York and elsewhere, please note this statement. 


ww Ww 


| HAVE JUST BEEN INFORMED that Brother Toone, for many years business 
agent of Local Union No. 33, Bakery Wagon Drivers and Salesmen of 
Washington, D. C., refused to accept the nomination at the last election 
of officers, due to ill health. | 

Brother Toone was one of the most faithful and conscientious officers 
of a local union to be found anywhere amongst unions affiliated with our 
International. He gave his best years of service to his local, No. 33, a 
very fine, law-abiding and well-regulated local union, which helped in 
the early days to build up the International organization. 

The Editor sincerely regrets to hear that Brother Toone is in poor 
health, but feels confident and hopes that a rest— which he well deserves 
—will bring him back again full of new life, vigor and strength to the 
local union he loves. 

Robert Lester, who was a delegate to the Seattle convention, was 
elected to fill the vacancy created through the withdrawal of Brother 
Toone. Brother Lester is also an old-time member of our local and we 
are quite sure he will render splendid service to his local. 


Judicial Purity Triumphs 


Judge Carlos S. Hardy of Los An- 
geles retired from the trial of a man 
who confessed a brutal murder but 
who claimed Judge Hardy is preju- 
diced. The judge denied this reflec- 
tion on his integrity, but he quit the 
case rather than have the processes 
of law clouded. 

In the Sacco-Vanzetti case the ac- 
cused denied their guilt and insisted 
that Judge Thayer was prejudiced. 
They submitted several affidavits to 
this effect. Judge Thayer had the 


sole right, under the law, to pass on 
his own prejudice. He refused to 
retire. | 

This feature of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case caused protests by organized 
labor and other citizens, including 
scores of high-grade lawyers. All in- 
sisted that no taint should be con- 
nected with the case. 

That the two defendants were an- 
archists, draft dodgers and aliens is 
outside the principle that no man 
accused of crime should be permitted 
to say he was convicted in a preju- 
diced court.—News Letter. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


February 7, 1928. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


By request of the members of Lo- 
cal No. 151 I am sending along for 
the benefit of those of our craft that 
have Yellow Cab companies in their 
city, a little news as to how we man- 
aged to organize the men here. For 
many years efforts were made and 
some strikes occurred but without 
any success until June, 1927, when, 
owing to intolerable conditions and 
bad wages, the employes all struck. 
Not a wheel turned for three’ days. 
In the meantime every effort was 
made by the company to use other 
taxicabs and every other means 
which are familiar to our readers. 
However, the men struck and even- 
tually the company agreed to recog- 
nize the union and to meet a commit- 
tee of the men accompanied by the 
writer. After several hours’ negotia- 
tions the men returned to work un- 
der a guaranteed minimum wage and 
far better conditions than they had 
ever had before. Since that time the 
job has become one hundred per cent 
union; the business of the company 
has increased and this Christmas the 
company reported the- best business 
they ever experienced. The men are 
all active in promoting the union and 
the company's business and have 
great hopes that when the present 
agreement expires in June that they 
will be able to improve it all around. 
I might further add that the mini- 
mum has since been increased by the 
company 25 cents a day and the men 
are working only six days whereas 
before they worked seven days and 
had no guarantee. 

Fraternally yours, 
BIRT SHOWLER. 


W'ages Come First; Mean 
Fuller Life 


Miami, Fla.—‘“‘Organized labor con- 
siders wages of first importance be- 
cause wages are the basis of human 
activity and human enjoyment," said 
William Green, president A. F. of L., 
in an address at Bayfront Park. 

“The working man must depend 
upon wages for the education of his 
children, for old-age protection, for 
the eare of dependents, when he is 
incapacitated,” said Mr. Green. 

*He seeks reasonable hours of em- 
ployment that he may relax from 
exacting toil, so that he may have 
time to think, that the better part 
of his life may be developed, because 
man was not made to slave and die. 
There is something better in man. 
He must be given opportunity to live 
a full, free and comprehensive life. 

“We have increased wages, short- 
ened hours, improved working con- 
ditions, but, in addition, we have se- 
cured enactment of laws that have 
brought many benefits not only to 
wage workers directly concerned, but 
to the community. 

“We were the pioneers in compul- 
sory education for children. We pre- 
fer to see America's children in the 
sehool house and playground rather 
than toiling in factory, mill and 
mine." 

President Green expressed regret 
that this is one state that has not 
accepted workmen’s compensation. 
He congratulated Florida men and 
women who favor this principle, and 
predicted that eventually they will 
win. 

* Even though you failed, the bat- 
tle is not lost," said President Green. 
“It was only a skirmish, if you please. 
That is the experience of workers in 
every state.” —News Letter. 
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HE FURNITURE and piano movers are organized in ‘many cities, and 
they enjoy a regular working day, with fair pay and the usual overtime 
rate. All of these men should be organized wherever possible, for the 
work is very hard, as heavy loads are carried on the men’s backs all day, 
going up and down stairs. Then, too, the greatest care must be taken not 


. .to damage the woodwork, plaster or paper of any property owner; besides 


taking every precaution not to break the articles moved in or out. Since it 
requires strength to do this work, rarely old men are given a job. 

The auto truck has not lightened the burden of these men, because 
with rapid transportation more loads are moved, which means extra 
carrying, so that the men earn every dollar they. get. 

Do not forget to patronize these union men when you have any 
moving to be done. Take the trouble to look up the warehouse or moving 
concern that is fair to organized labor. In this way you will be favoring 
your own membership and, also, the firm willing to do business with us. 


TT 


ca AN INJUNCTION is a daw’ that i is found on no statute book. 


“A ‘law’ that has never been voted on by any set of legislators. 
*A ‘law’ which has never been signed by any governor or President. 
“A ‘law’ which exists without the consent of the people. 
“A ‘law’ which came into being as the ‘law’ of one man. 
“An injunction of ‘law’ made by a judge; and its penalties are fixed 


by the same judge; and the offenders are tried before the same judge; 


and the verdict is rendered by a jury of one man—the same judge; and : 
the sentence is pronounced by the same judge. 
“That is an injunction.” | | 
i 


HREE GOOD BOOKS for teamsters and chauffeurs to nave and read 
in order that they may keep up to date are: First, a paid-up union 
due book; second, a street guide; third, a bank book. The union due book 
makes possible the use of the other two; the street guide makes you 


familiar with your locality and saves your breath and energy; the bank 


book, no matter how small an amount you are able to save, makes for a 


certain amount of independence in the worker. We want to establish a 
` saving wage instead of just merely a living wage. 


ER 


ARE OF HORSES in the cold weather is a human thing to do; but so 
is the care of whatever form of motor vehicle you are driving, because 


jt saves you physically, and, furthermore, the property of the employer 


should be protected whenever possible. Both horses and motors should 


be covered in winter, when standing still, to keep them from freezing. 


From any point of view you may look at. this proposition, the logic of it 


is plain to be seen; especially when you consider how much you save 
yourself in time and labor in carrying on the work Yo are engaged to 


perform. 
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X. Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 
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"The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
| _ Sold by the General Office — 


THE PRICES ARE AS. FOLLOWS: 


Buttons Shes, $25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons s 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece © 
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an orders shiouni be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
"THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
2 EAST MICHIGAN STREET . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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NEMPLOYMENT has hampered a great many trade unions in obtain- 

ing a betterment of working conditions during the past few months 

in many sections of our country. When industry is not making money 
it is hard for the toilers to improve their working conditions. 


Te. m 


N THESE DAYS when there seems to be a general depression in indus- 
trial employment, organizations of labor should be exceedingly careful 
as to how they proceed in their negotiations with their employers. 


TOT OF 


LL DONATIONS appropriated by local unions in behalf of the striking 
miners in Pennsylvania, and other places, as per the request contained 

in an appeal sent out by the American Federation of Labor, should be 
sent direct toe Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor 


Building, Washington, D. C. 
ow 


MEMBER should have the password to get into his meeting after 
meeting opens. Warden should allow no one to enter unless he is 
satisfied individual is a member in good standing. 
It is well for members to always carry their due books, stamped up 
to date. If anything happens, paid-up due books are a first-elass means 
of identification. 


ROTHER GEORGE KIDD, our new General Auditor, is working on 
the books of our locals in Chicago. He is already adapting himself in 
splendid fashion to the work. 
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Ihe Mexican Immigration 


Quota Bill 


To All Organizations Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Fellow Unionists: 


Aroused to the dangers confront- 
ing the Organized Labor Movement 
of the west and south as a result of 
the deliberate flooding of our labor 
markets by anti-union, low-wage em- 
ployers, with many thousands of 
Mexican peon laborers, the San 
Diego County Federated Trades and 
Labor Council appeals to your organ- 
ization for assistance in securing the 
passage of the “Box-Harris Mexican 
Immigration Quota Bill" now pend- ` 
ing before Congress. 

With 170,000 workers out of em- 
ployment in California alone and 
other hundreds of thousands jobless 
in other western and southern states; 
with children crying for food, and 
bread lines in our cities, it is high 
time Congress was doing something 
for our own citizens. With chronic 
unemployment increasing steadily as 
a result of great industrial mergers 
and the use of “labor saving" ma- 
chinery, our American citizens and 
laborers are compelled to face the 
inhuman competition of hordes of 
pauper immigrant laborers -from 
Mexico, swarming over the border, 
it is estimated, at the rate of 150,000 
yearly, bringing poverty, ignorance 
and disease with them. It has been 
estimated that there are already 
nearly 1,000,000 Mexican laborers in 
this country, with the result that our 
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unions of common laborers have been 
destroyed and wage scales have been 
lowered because of the intense com- 
petition for jobs. Mexican laborers in 
the southwest are working for as 
low as $1.50 a day, most of them 
with large families to support. The 
result is seen on every hand—chari- 
ties and relief agencies swamped 
with Mexican indigents and public 
health authorities constantly com- 
bating epidemics of diseases arising 
out of the starvation wages, under- 
nourishment and squalid living quar- 
ters of these alien immigrants. 


Practically all of the common labor 
on our public works, street improve- 
ments, ranches, public utilities, rail- 
roads and now in the building trades 
and mines, throughout the southwest 
is done by these peon laborers, work- 
ing for less than American workers 
could exist on. 


“The only remedy is to place Mexi- 
can immigration on a quota basis the 
same as the European countries. At 
present immigration from Mexico is 
not restricted. The bill introduced 
by Congressman Box and Senator 
Harris will correct the evil. The rail- 
roads, public utilities, chambers of 
commerce and others interested in 
crushing Organized Labor and main- 
taining low wages have sent strong 
lobbies at an expense of thousands 
of dollars to kill this legislation. We 
appeal to you on behalf of the Labor 
Movement of the southwest to tele- 
graph and write your Congressmen 
and Senators, urging them to vote 
for the BOX-HARRIS MEXICAN 


IMMIGRATION QUOTA BILL. Also’ 


write and telegraph the Immigration 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington; D. C., urging that 
they report favorably on this bill. 


PLEASE DO THIS IMMEDIATE- 
LY ON RECEIPT OF THIS LET- 


\ 


MAGAZINE I. B. T., C., S. and H. of A. 


TER, AS THE BILL IS ABOUT TO 
BE REPORTED. 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY FEDERATED 
TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Committee on Mexican Immigration. 
Attest: E. H. DOWELL, Secretary. 


Doings in Cleveland 


Brothers Beedlow and O'Brien 
wish to announce a satisfactory set- 
tlement of Local No. 392 Van and 
Piano Drivers’ Union wage scale for 
two years. They received a two-dol- 
lar increase for the first year and a 
two-dollar increase for the second 
year, which makes their scale $42.00 
per week. They also have bettered 
their conditions in a few other re- 
spects. 

Brother Max Sillins, secretary- 
treasurer of the Cleaning and Dye 
House Drivers’ Local No. 193, after 
being chartered only three months, 
wishes to announce that they have 
the wholesale plants one hundred per 
cent organized with a membership 
of about three hundred. 

Brothers Artwell and Welch wish 
to announce a new organization of 
Sanitary Workers of Cleveland four 
hundred strong in the last month. 
Also that these same Sanitary Work- 
ers were able to obtain an increase 
of three cents per hour, amounting 
to $1.44 per week. This was ob- 
tained from the City Council with 
the organization only one month old. 

John Rohrich announces that 150 
City Drivers have organized and 
been added to his Local No. 436. 
Also an increase in wages has been 
passed in the City Council for these 
men. The city of Cleveland has at 
last begun to recognize organized 
labor. 


Patronage Is Personal Right 


What is business or patronage? 

If I enter a store for the purpose 
of making a purchase, I am engag- 
ing in a human activity, called pat- 
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ronage of business. Courts have held 
that the owner of the store has a 
property right in my patronage. That 
means a property right in my indi- 
vidual personal activity which should 
be subject solely to my will, except 
as regulated by law, an activity that 
is initiated by my will and carried 
out by my bodily action. 

If the owner of the store has a 
property right in that human activ- 
ity of mine he has the right to exer- 
cise control over that activity to the 
extent that he holds a property right 
in it. That human activity of mak- 
ing a purchase is inseparable from 
my body. If he has a property right 
in such activity he can not exercise 
the proper control or dominion with- 
out holding dominion over and con- 
trolling my body. 

That idea is repugnant to both the 
First ‘and Thirteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. That activity is 
inseparable from my body and any 
ownership in that activity can not be 
controlled and exercised without hav- 
ing ownership and control over my 
body and my will. Such property 
rights, we thought, had been de- 
stroyed by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment.—Senator Shipstead. 


"Double Job" Plan Opposed 
by Workers 


Philadelphia.—The “two-machine” 


or “double job" system again con- 
fronts the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery , Workers, 
whose members have been locked out 
by the Allen-A Company of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Gustave Geiges, president of the 
Federation, explains that the “two- 
machine” system means that the ex- 
perienced knitter must exploit the 
labor of some lad or must continually 
break in a “green” helper while he 
himself is trying to do good work. 

There is a large labor turnover 
among these boys, because they can 


rarely advance from the helper class, 
according to the trade unionist. The 
system was discarded by Philadel- 
phia employers because of high costs. 

“The single-machine knitter,” said 
President Geiges, “is able to mini- 
mize break-downs and stoppages due 
to needle smashes. In well-managed 
mills this knitter cuts down his pro- 
portion of bad work to a far greater 
extent than under the double system. 

“The Allen-A Company talks as if 
it were doing something very gener- 
ous for Kenosha workers. The new 
system will not benefit these workers. 
The ‘double job’ in Reading meant 
that hundreds of promising boys 
were forced to leave for other cities, 
after years of employment as helpers. 
These young men are seldom prop- 
erly trained and usually can not sat- 
isfactorily operate a single machine 
where quality work is demanded."— 
News Letter. 


State Compensation for Labor 
Is Urged 


Boston.—The State House audito- 
rium's seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,500 was crowded to over- 
flowing at a hearing on Senate Bill 
188, which would make workmen's 
compensation a state monopoly. 

The prineipal speakers for labor 
were John P. Frey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the A. F. of L. Metal Trades 
Department, and John Van Vaerene- 
wyck, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. i 

Mr. Frey said Massachusetts em- 
ployers have not studied the ques- 
tion. “If they did," the unionist said, 
“this great gathering would not be 
so largely represented by labor.” 

The speaker said that Ohio em- 
ployers are co-operating with work- 
ers in enforcing that compensation 
law, the administration costs of 
which are only four per cent, while 
in Massachusetts it is nearly forty 
per cent. 
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B. Loring Young, representing the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, pleaded with the committee to 
waive reduced costs and greater effi- 
ciency under the state. monopoly 
plan, and consider “the income and 
other taxes paid by the private in- 
surance companies’ agents and ex- 
ecutives.” 


In his rebuttal, Mr. Frey riddled 
this plea that profits out of killed and 
injured workers should be sanctioned 
by the state. 


“Protect the payers. of income 
taxes, yes—but we protest,” he said, 
“that taxable income should not be 
made out of the premiums paid to 
compensate victims of industrial 
accidents.” 


Want Marines Home 


Washington.—Senator Dils de- 
mand that United States marines be 
withdrawn from Nicaragua precipi- 
tated a clash with Senator Short- 
ridge. The latter asked Mr. Dill if 
he would withdraw the troops at 
once and leave “the lives of American 
citizens and property at the mercy 
of this bandit, Sandino?" 


“There is no proof,” said the Wash- 
ington Senator, “that American lives 
have been threatened, and we are not 
in the business of protecting prop- 
erty of American citizens all over the 
world by having marines stationed 
there for the purpose of making a 
"pront of m 


Mr. Shortridge replied: “The Sen- 
ator is of the type of American with 
which I am not in sympathy and he 
disappoints me greatly.” 


*I do not care particularly about 
that," was the reply. “I don’t want 
the sympathy of any American who 
would have men who enlisted in the 
armed forces of the United States to 
protect this country and this flag 
used to protect men who invest in 
foreign countries in order that they 
may profiteer.” 
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Senator Dill’s sentiments were ap- 
plauded in the gallery.—News Letter. 


Unemployment 


Washington.—The Senate in- 
structed Secretary of Labor Davis to 
investigate the extent of unemploy- 
ment and to recommend plans where- 
by permanent out-of-work statistics 
“may hereafter be had and made 
available." 


This is the first time such a pro- 
posal has been accepted by the Sen- 
ate. Its author is Senator Wagner. 
The New Yorker showed that in all 
unemployment conferences the ab- 
sence of statistics is stressed. 


*We are facing a change in indus- 
trial organization, and one which, in 
some respects, is as revolutionary as 
that which occurred in the beginning 
of the last century," said Senator 
Wagner. “Because it has come so 
slowly we are not so conscious of it; 
but it presages, in my opinion, a sys- 
tem that will bring new problems in 
its train. 


“From farm and country there 
flows a steady stream of boys and 
girls to the city, seeking advantages 
of urban life. They find small con- 
cerns becoming merged into larger 
and more economically operated 
units; they find one machine, the re- 
sult of a recent invention, perhaps, 
accomplishing the task of a hundred 
workers. They are caught between 
the lack of opportunity on the farm 
at home and the Darwinian process 
of the survival of the fittest in the 
cities. Many are compelled to join 
the aimless floaters of society. Un- 
less they can be given more perma- 
nent and profitable anchorage they 
may in time become a threat to so- 
ciety. The evils we read about spring 
from this very situation. 

“The cityward drift of population, 
the increasing size of the industzial 
unit and corporate enterprises are 
making an ever increasing propor- 
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tion of our population depend upon 
wages as the sole means of gaining a 
livelihood. 

“If we are to provide any basis of 
security for American life, we must 
begin at once to chart the phenomena 
of employment and unemployment 
and, in so far as it is possible, to sub- 
ject them to our control. 

“There can be no cure without rec- 
ognition of the existence of the dis- 
ease and a scientific diagnosis."— 
News Letter. 


Does Machinery Bring Idleness? 
New Efficiency Angle Discussed 


New York.—' More and more the 
finger of suspicion points to the ma- 
chine as the cause for the present 
employment crisis" said Evans 
Clark, writing in the New York 
Times on “March of the Machine 
Makes Idle Hands." 

“The people of the United States— 
in the shadow of a presidential elec- 
tion—are presented with a social 
paradox as serious as it is dramatic. 

*At a time when American pros- 
perity has become an international 
sensation, when American efficiency 
has become the eighth wonder of the 
world, the lodging houses are erowd- 
ed to capacity with men who want 
work but ean not find it, and the em- 
ployment agencies struggle with 
hordes of applicants for jobs that do 
not exist. 

“The nation has faced other un- 
employment crises. The same bread 
lines that gather in the Bowery have 
gathered there before. But the stock 
explanations do not altogether ex- 
plain this one—and perhaps the 
stock remedies will not as surely re- 
lieve the present situation. Unem- 
ployment has always been associated 
with hard times. When business was 
bad the faetories laid off their men. 
: But business always picked up again 
in time and jobs were to be had for 
the asking. 
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“The present employment crisis is 
distinctly different. Business is not 
as good as it has been, it is true; but 
no marked and general decline has 
set in that can be compared to condi- 
tions in 1921 or in other years of 
depression. 

«Some other influence is at work 
which has not been generally recog- 
nized, but which, gathering strength 
with the years, now emerges as an 
issue of national importance. 

“It begins to look as if machines 
had come into conflict with men—as 
if the onward march of machines 
into every corner of our industrial 
life had driven men out of the fac- 


tory and into the ranks of the unem- 


ployed. Only on this assumption can 
the paradox be resolved. If the farms 
and factories turn out their full 
quota of human supplies and use 
fewer hands in the process, the ma- 
chine must take the blame—or 
praise. | | 

“Each business depression causes 
increased unemployment, but all the 
time a general tendency toward un- 
employment has been growing with 
the improved efficiency of produc- 
tion."— News Letter. 


Why "Play Favorites” ? . 


The Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Railroad, together with sev- 
eral subsidiaries, ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate 
the motor bus. The "regulation" 
would uphold rates, that returns on 
capital is assured. 

If the railroads are right, why 
can't workers secure government aid 
against the importation of strike- 
breakers who lessen their income? 

If modern methods affect the rail- 
roads’ income, and harm stockhold- 
ers, why can’t workers object to 
labor-displacing machinery that 
forces them into the army of unem- 
ployed ? | 

Hair-splitting legalists may draw 
sharp lines between the two cases, 
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but where do they differ from the 
standpoint of ethics and morality? 
If the workers are told, “You can’t 
stop progress,” why can’t this apply 
to stockholders who want dividends 
guaranteed ?—News Letter. 


Davis Calls Sixty Peak for 
W orkers 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A man or woman 
of fifty or sixty years of age is just 
as capable a worker as he or she was 
at thirty, and perhaps more capable, 
even physically, Secretary of Labor 


Davis told an assemblage of 3,000) 


veteran employes of a large manu- 
facturing corporation here. 

“The reason,” said the secretary, 
“is that the years have brought the 
reward of experience and added skill. 
Instead of becoming a liability at 
fifty or sixty, the intelligent worker 
is all the more asset to his employer.” 

The speaker deplored the tendency 
of certain employers to replace com- 
petent workers for those of younger 
years. 

“Science has added years to the 
span of life,” he said. “Today no one 
feels old at any age. We have not 
only abolished the feeling of old age, 
but people are healthier. They lead 
a more active life.” —News Letter. 


Produce Too Much for Buying 
Power 


New York.—This nation can pro- 
duce more than it can consume, said 
Charles T. Abbott, director of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, at a convention of elec- 
trical manufacturers here. 

Industry, said Mr. Abbott, has 
brought about a condition which he 
summed up as 'the third industrial 
revolution." | 

“Practically every industry is now 
in a position to produce far more 
than its conceded market can con- 
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sume. The only way it can keep the 
wheels in its factories turning is to 
organize with the object of widening 
its market, frequently at the expense 
of another industry.” 

Mr. Abbott offered no solution for 
the harmful social effects by workers 
being displaced by this competition 
and increased productivity that can 
not be consumed.—News Letter. 


Purchasing Power Can’t Cope With 
New Machinery’s Output 


Springfield,, Ohio.—Increased pro- 
ductivity and investment of Ameri- 
can capital in foreign industries are 
unemployment factors, said Edward 
F. McGrady, A. F. of L. legislative 
representative, in an address in this 
city. 

“Displacement of labor through 
automatic processes reaches into 
every corner of industry,” said Mr. 
McGrady. “Charging furnaces in 
steel making, formerly done by four- 
teen men, is now done by two men. 
The unloading of pig iron is done by 
two men who have replaced 128 
workers. 

“Seven men cast as much pig iron 
as sixty men did a few years ago. 
There is a per man productivity in- 
crease of 83 per cent in petroleum; 
98 per cent in mining; 45 per cent in 
agriculture; 40 per cent in railroads; 
210 per cent in rubber, and 61 per 
cent in cement. 

“In 1927 the automobile industry 
alone increased 127 per cent. We are 
producing 1,400 per cent more auto- 
mobiles than twenty years ago with 
an increase of only 10 per cent in 
workers.” 

“The great problem of government 
and of industry,” continued Mr. Mc- 
Grady, “is to find ways to use hun- 
dreds of thousands of skilled workers 
who are thrown upon the streets. 
Another thing that should receive 
careful thought is the capital Ameri- 
can industrialists are investing in 
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European and Asiatic countries. Not 
satisfied with profits in America, 
these industrialists have erected fac- 
tories overseas and in a large meas- 
ure have stolen foreign markets 
from this country. 

“American investments abroad in- 
creased 72 per cent in 1927. Foreign 
security purchased by Americans in 
the first quarter of 1927 totaled 
$11,900,000,000. This vast invest- 
ment is reacting against American 
industries and American workers. 
For instance, of the recent $78,400,- 
000 loan to: Italy, $48,000,000 went 
into Italian industries. 

“If American capitalists take vast 
sums of money made here and trans- 
fer that money into the nations of 
our competitors, and there manufac- 
ture goods which will not only de- 


. prive us of our foreign markets, but 


eventually eat into our home market, 
it means that we will have a serious 
curtailment of American industry." 
—News Letter. 


Teapot Oil Money “Educates” 
V oters 


Washington.—In its oil scandal 
probe the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee discovered how politicians 
controlled the foreign language press 
of this country that circulates 
among hundreds of thousands of 
foreign-born citizens. 

M. J. Pessin, New York advertis- 
ing man, said that William Boyce 
Thompson, prominent big navy advo- 
cate and finance chairman for the Re- 
publican Party; the late John T. 
Pratt, to whom Will Hays said he 
gave $50,000 of the Sinclair bonds, 
end Senator T. Coleman DuPont of 
Delaware, purchased the American 
Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers in 1919. This purchase 
was used in the Harding-Coolidge 
campaign. 

Contributors to this fund that was 
intended to “educate” foreign-born 
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citızens, included Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, the Commonwealth 
Edison Company which is controlled 
by Samuel Insull, whose contribution 
to Frank L. Smith resulted in the lat- 
ters expulsion from the United 
States Senate; American Radiator 
Company, Steel and Tube Company 
of America, meat packing firms of 
Swift and Wilson, Continental and 
Commercial Bank of Chicago, First 
National Bank of Chicago, American 
Smelting and Refining Company and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, meat pack- 
ers.—News Letter. 


Five-Day Week Sure 


Philadelphia. — A two-day holi- 
day for every working man is pre- 
dicted by John J. Raskob, chairman 
finance committee of the General 
Motors Corporation, according to a 
statement by the Regional Planning 
Federation, 

“Electricity, coupled with the in- 
ventive skill of man, will eventually 
bring this about," Mr. Raskob was 
quoted. “In the case of most work- 
ers, these holidays would be Satur- 
day and Sunday. Although all toilers 
might not have their holidays over 
the week-end, it is not inconceivable 
that every one will have two days 
off some time during the week, as is 
dictated by the character of his 
work." 


President Green, talking to Ann 
Arbor students, says the big unem- 
ployment problem is that caused 
when new machinery and new meth- 
ods, products of invention and sci- 
ence, replace men. That is one of the 
paramount facts of the time, à 
strictly modern product. What is to 
be done about that? The company 
union, the yellow dog contract and 
the injunction, the things offered by 
reactionary employers, offered no so- 
lution for this or any other problem. 
Those things don't protect men; they 
shield greed, for a time. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


The TALK OF NOMINATIONS by both political parties seems to be getting 
more interesting or more confusing every day. All the old tricks of politi- 
cal parties are now being used and adopted by the leaders on both sides. 

A short while ago it looked as though Hoover would be the almost 
unanimous choice of the Republican Party, because Coolidge, of course, 
favors him. But, lo and behold! Hoover is not wanted by Wall Street. 
Consequently, Wall Street has its hirelings—politicians, who are consid- | 
ered statesmen—out in the different states seeking to secure the so-called 
"native son" endorsement, or to hold the uninstructed delegate vote in 
their vest pockets to be peddled or bartered when the opportunity presents } 
itself in the convention. Behind the scenes there is some pretty. slick 





work going on to destroy Hoover because he is too square for the Repub- 
licans; is considered too self-opinionated; that he knows too much and can 
not be used. Of course, they do not want a candidate who has opinions 
of his own. Consequently, Jim Watson of Indiana seeks all the Indiana 
delegates, Willis of Ohio seeks all the Ohio delegates, and so on down. 
the line, and the condition is exactly the same in the Democratic Party. 

So far, Hoover would be the best man for Labor, unless they trot 
someone else out who has not already been mentioned. Also Hoover 
would be the hardest man for the Democrats to lick on election day. Andy 
Mellon and Judge Hughes do not want Hoover, as it appears now. Mellon, 
some time ago, suggested Hughes, but Hughes turned the suggestion 
down, saying that he was too old, although. Lowden, who is making quite 
a fight, is one year older than Hughes. Hughes is now a great big corpo- 
ration lawyer in New York; very affable, very courteous and very much 
the diplomat, one who has the power of convincing you he is yow 
friend while you get but very little from him. 1 

I recently had a conference with him in Havana, Ciba, on ttot 
pertaining to the Pan-American situation, and no more courteous gentle- 
man could be found anywhere. He sure handed them the soft soap down 
there, and nothing else did he hand them. | 

From the political check-up at present there is a possibility that | 
“Dangerous Dawes" may be the selection of the Republicans. There is a 
possible chance that the thing may sift down until it lies between Hoover 
and Lowden, and that Dawes will support Lowden as long as there is a 
chance of him being nominated, but when all hopes are given up by 
Lowden he is to turn his strength over to Dawes, and this strength with 
the Indiana delegates handled by Jim Watson, Ohio by Senator Willis, 





and a few others, will be sufficient to give Dawes a majority vote in the 
Republican convention. Dawes is the friend of Big Business and the open, 
loud-mouthed enemy of Labor. 

Do not be a bit alarmed but what Dawes will agree to pretty nearly | 
anything, or else his friends will agree for him, in order that he may get 
the nomination. You have no doubt noticéd since his first splurge at the 
opening of the Senate, he has said nothing. He was told very plainly to 
keep quiet if he ever expected to go higher, and he has very obediently 
kept quiet. Hoover, the man of brains, the man with ability, the man 
who has unselfishly done things, the man who has the courage to tell the 
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truth, the man who has defied Wall Street, the man who for eight or ten 
years has been doing good things and helping our government, will be 
sidetracked, or they will attempt to sidetrack him and the splendid, 
courageous, fearless and clear-thinking leaders in the Republican Party, 
such as Senator Johnson of California, Senator Borah of Idaho, and 
Senator Norris, who are helpless to prevent the trickery which is bound to 
go on in the selection of the next candidate for the office of President of 
the United States by the Republican Party. 

Everyone knows that the delegates to the Republican convention in 
Chicago in 1920 had nothing to do with the selection of candidate Harding ; 
that this selection was made in a hotel room in the early hours of morning, 
because pledges were made and guarantees satisfactory to Big Business 
were given and carried out, and because of those promises and pledges 
the Republican Party is now surrounded with the filth and stench which 
is eating it up everywhere. 

No other country in the world would return to office or to leadership 
the gang guilty of the crime of selling the rights of the people and the 
resources of the nation as has been done during the past eight years by 
some leaders of the Republican Party now trying to deprive honest, 
fearless, able Hoover of the Republican nomination for President of the 
United States, in the convention to be held next June. 


Tov 


Tue BANQUET given by the Chicago Joint Council on Saturday night, 
March 17th, was certainly a world beater. It was held in the Stevens 
Hotel and the manner in which it was handled and carried out by the 
committee in charge of the affair could not have been better. 

The General President and General Secretary-Treasurer both at- 
tended the banquet, and quite a few from Cincinnati were present, sent 
by their local unions. The entertainment was exceptionally good and 
everything indicated the wonderful progress made by our people under 
the banner of our organization. 

Looking over this gathering of the representatives of our unions and - 
the members and their families, seated in this wonderful and beautifully 
decorated dining room, one would imagine he was gazing upon a large 
group of the leaders of commerce and industry, or some other great big 
business or professional institution. The thought that came to my mind 
was the contrast this gathering presented over what an affair of this 
kind would have been twenty-five years ago. The class of men who are 
now running our local unions, not only in Chicago but in every section 
of the country, are a credit to themselves and the labor movement in 
general and speak well for the educational work as well as the many 
other great things which have been done for the men and women of Labor 
in the few years of organization. 

It is well to have lived to witness the success of our people which the 
gathering on this occasion presented. The men who have helped to bring 
about this extraordinary revolutionized condition for the betterment of 
humanity, deserve the credit and approval not only of the millions who 
have been helped through the trades union movement, but they also 
deserve the credit and approval of the government of our country for the 
great work performed towards the uplift of the toiling masses. No 
institution outside of the Labor Movement has even done anything which 
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would compare with the things that have been done by Labor in bringing 
greater happiness and sunshine into the homes and the lives of the 
families of the toilers. 

This banquet of the Joint Council will go down in the history of the 
Labor Movement in Chicago, and elsewhere, as demonstrating the educa- 
tional and humanitarian progress of the Labor Movement. 

I was pleased to have been there and enjoyed every moment. The 
entertainment was splendid and the dinner could not have been improved 
upon, and the rousing welcome given the invited guests by the delegates 
present was a tribute long to be cherished and never to be forgotten. 


DÀ 


Ar THE TIME the Irish question was most intense, as a result of the great 
strides made by the Land League throughout Ireland under the leader- 
ship of Charles Stewart Parnell in 1882, William E. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister, who had not yet been converted to Home Rule, made a statement 
in the House of Commons in which he said, “Lieave the Irish alone long 
enough and they will fight amongst themselves,” and that statement came 
true because those who know anything about Irish history know the dis- 
sension and disturbance which took place a few years later when Parnell 
got mixed up with Kitty O’Shea, an incident which was regretted by no 
one more than by that great English statesman, Gladstone. 

History repeats itself, and we are now about to witness, in the Demo- 
cratic Party in this country, a situation almost parallel to the Irish politi- 
cal situation of many years ago, above referred to. ‘ 

Al Smith, Governor of New York for three or four terms, lesed by 
the Republicans of New York—because New York is a Republican state— 
who has given that state the most just and successful administrations 
ever given, was considered a month ago as the man selected to receive 
the unanimous endorsement of the Democrats in their convention which 
is to be held in Texas some time around the end of June of this year, but 
McAdoo, honored and trusted by the working people at one time, who made 
a great Secretary of the Treasury and a splendid Director-General of Rail- 
roads during the Wilson administration, is now trying to destroy Smith’s 
chance for the nomination, because he had encouraged and apparently 
has gotten the consent of Senator Thomas Walsh to also be a candidate 


for the nomination. McAdoo is about to either ruin or rule the Demo- . 


cratic Party. 

The surprise of the thing is that such an able, clean, fearless, useful, 
powerful and wonderful man as Tom Walsh would permit himself to be 
used in destroying the party, because even if Tom Walsh should get the 
nomination it is a cinch he will not be elected, although the Labor Move- 
ment could not anywhere find a stronger advocate in its behalf in our 
public political life than Tom Walsh. 

The Democrats have only elected two Presidents in sixty-eight years 
—Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson, and in 1912, when Wilson was 
elected, there would not have been any possible chance for his election 
only for the split in the Republican Party, brought about by Roosevelt, 
and others, because they were disgusted with the way things were going 
in that great party, which they helped make. Cleveland was a corporation 
lawyer satisfactory to Wall Street. 

In 1916, there would not have been a chance for Wilson to be elected 
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were it not for the blunderings of the Republican National and State 
Committees in the handling of the affairs of Judge Hughes, especially 
in California, where they allowed Hughes’ campaign to be handled by 
Harrison Gray Otis, the arch-enemy of Labor and the owner of the Los 
Angeles Times and the most detested man in California by Senator John- 
son, so both elections of Wilson were really accidental, because for three or 
four days, at the 1916 election, the papers and the public believed that 
Charles Hughes had been elected President. 

Of course, if the Democrats are defeated in this election it will be 
nothing new, whereas it would be surprising if they were elected and 
returned to office. 

It is a shame to have to admit that the voting power of this country 
seems to be controlled by Big Business, and the voting in recent years in 
this country is overwhelmingly Republican. There are some Senators in 
Washington, and a few Congressmen, who are as sincere, as honest, as 
decent, as hard-fighting for the truth and clean, square dealing in political 
life, who are members of the Republican Party, and they can not be 
surpassed by even the best of our Democrats, but those clear-thinking, 
fearless men are in the minority. 

In order that the Democrats might win, they must carry the State 
of New York, perhaps Massachusetts and a few other Republican states. 
Senator Tom Walsh, being an acknowledged “dry” nationally, has no 
chance whatever of carrying New York or any of the other eastern 
states. Smith is not feared by Big Business as is Walsh.» Smith has put 
things over in New York against Big Business which they apparently 
have learned to like. When Walsh starts an investigation of any kind, 
Big Business usually goes up in the air and today they are living in a 
condition of terror. 

New York has had the best business of any state in the Union, when 
one considers the industries of that state. The progressive and helpful 
legislation enacted under the leadership of Governor Smith has been a 
revelation to even Wall Street and Wall Street has applauded Smith for 
his courage and executive ability. 

With the lineup now against Al Smith in the Democratic convention, 
where it is required that he receive a two-thirds vote of the convention, 
there is very little hope for his nomination unless conditions change. 
With McAdoo supporting the candidacy of Tom Walsh and controlling 
the southern delegates, or presuming to control them, and as a result 
of the religious, the dry and wet prejudices, and the many who may not 
like Al Smith, more than one-third of the delegates to the convention 
will be against Smith. 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, a strong Republican and one of 
the younger men in politics, known to have the courage of expressing his 
sentiments and doing and saying the things he believes in, as was dem- 
onstrated by his stand in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, made a statement the 
other day, which, in substance, was: “If the Democrats don't nominate 
Al Smith they might as well disband their party." 

Of course I only make these statements and am only interested in 
the political situation because of what may happen to Labor. Walsh and 
Smith, yes, and even McAdoo, would give us a square deal if either of 
them should be President of the United States. Mr. Hoover, Senator 
Johnson, and one or two others would also give us a square deal if nomi- 
nated by the Republicans. 
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The danger which confronts us is in the juggling of the votes of 
the delegates in the convention a reactionary may be placed in office, 
and Labor will again be at the mercy of the waves. The power of the 
President to be helpful or harmful to our cause is unlimited. For instance, 
the appointing of judges of the Supreme Court. In the entire composition 
of that tribunal there are now only two men who are at all favorable to 
Labor; the other seven being practically determined against us on every 
problem which comes before them. Some of those men are old and may 
be called to the Great Beyond, or, once in a while, one may resign, and 
the President of the United States fills the vacancy. He also appoints the 
Federal District Judges throughout the United States, so unless men 
with humanitarian ideas are selected for those offices, Labor will be 
trampled on by adverse decisions and will continue to wonder why there 
seems to be no justice for the masses of people. Yes, all of us who are 
working for a living, and those who represent the workers, should arouse 
themselves to the necessity of seeing that men are nominated who will 
consider us as part of the great human machine that has helped to make 
this country. 

The new method of destroying Labor is through the injunction 
process, as evidenced by the crime committed against the striking miners 
of Pennsylvania and the United Mine Workers’ Union, as exposed by the 
senatorial investigating committee. 

Truly the prophet of old could again cry out: “Lord, Lord, arouse 
my people to a realization of the dangers which surround them." 


vov ov 


| T LOOKS as though “little” Will Hays of Indiana is going to get in bad 
suffieient to destroy his usefulness to the motion picture industry, as a 
result of the Sinclair contributions to the Republican campaign in 1920, 
which led up to obtaining, under false conditions, the Teapot Dome oil 
reservations by Sinclair through one of President Harding's cabinet 
members, Mr. Fall. j 

When I first knew “Will”? he was a little local lawyer in this vicinity 
and amounted to but very little from a legal standpoint, when, lo and 
behold! either through accident or good luck, he was given a prominent 
place in the Republican Party. 

Wilson, in 1912, carried Indiana as a result of the split in the Repub- 
lican Party, caused by Roosevelt and his Bull Moosers. Indiana is nor- 
mally Republican, although once in a while a Democrat, like the late Tom 
Marshall, carries the state. Bryan lost Indiana in three successive elec- 
tions. When the state went for Wilson in 1912 the state Republican chair- 
man got in wrong, although no one living could have carried the state for 
the Republicans that year, as that party was then split in halves. 

In 1916 Will Hays was made State Chairman in Indiana and the split 
in the party was somewhat mended and the Republicans might have 
been successful had it not been for the bungling work of the Hughes 
National Republican Committee. Because “Little Will" carried the State 
of Indiana in 1916, as State Chairman, he was made National Chairman 
of the National Republican Committee in 1920. Any one could have given 
Indiana to the Republicans in 1916, and had a dead man been at the head 
of the Republican National Committee in 1920, a Republican would have 
been elected, for the history of all war Presidents is that they are always 
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defeated as soon as the war is over, and with the Democrats, under Jim 
Cox, it was a cinch that the Republicans would win, but the Republicans 
were so alarmed and so hungry to get back into office, that they did not 
take any chances and gobbled up everything and every one that they 
thought might help them before the election, as afterwards came out in 
the investigation of Harry Daugherty, and others, and the large sums of 


money collected and paid into the campaign funds proves conclusively 


that the Republicans were suffering from unnecessary fear. Senator Tom 
Walsh of Montana is now showing up some of the dirty work that was 
going on, although there are many who knew au about it before. 

Big Business, in the shape of the moving picture industry, then hired 
Will Hays, at an enormous salary, not on account of his ability as a lawyer 
but because of his supposed—but greatly magnified—ability and tact 
as a “fixer” with the Republicans in power at Washington. The moving 
picture industry, a few years previous, had begun to get in bad due to the 
exposures surrounding Fatty Arbuckle and a few more of the wild men 
and women they have out there. The large interests, mostly Jewish, con- 
trolling the moving picture: world, with millions of dollars involved, þe- 
lieved it would be well to have some sort of a “fixer” in Washington 
to prevent the enactment of legislation adverse to the moving picture 
interests, or, at any rate, to prevent legislation tending towards anything 
like severe censorship, so they selected “Little Will" and I am told by 
some who ought to know they agreed to pay him a salary of $100,000 a 
year and expenses. We do not, at this writing, know how things are 


going to turn out for him, but we do know that when a man today gets 


into unnecessary publicity and loses, to some extent, the confidence of 
the publie, he is not much good to the moving picture world, or any other 
kind of big business, and they soon find a way of getting rid of him. Of 
course, Little Will may have made his pile by this time, but if he has not, 
he had better gather in all the dough he possibly can, for it would not 
be surprising to find him demoted one of these days. 

Most of the statements published in the book ''Revelry" pertaining 
to things which took place during the Harding administration have been 
proven, one by one, through the investigation now going on in Washing- 
ton. There are some people mean enough to think that Jesse Smith did 
not commit suicide, on the contrary, that he knew too much about Daugh- 
erty and others. | 

You have, no doubt, noticed how quickly John D. Rockefeller, Jr., de- 
nounced Mr. Stewart, president of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
as soon as Stewart got in bad with the publie by refusing to make answers 
to certain questions put to him by the senatorial investigating committee 
looking into the business of oil. Stewart was one of the big men who 
helped make the Standard Oil, but such things are quickly forgotten as 
soon as the respect and confidence, in which he was held by the public, is 
destroyed. I well remember acting on a committee of the National Civic 
Federation with James Stillman at the Astor House in New York. He 
was then one of the big men in national high finance, but when Jim got 
into trouble with his wife, as a result of that Indian affair in Canada, he 
was asked to resign as president of the First National Bank (I think it 
was the First National) and since his resignation he has not been heard 
of much. 

Those great big, clear-thinking, influential men, who have spent most 
of their lives making for themselves a name and reputation, sometimes, 
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in a moment, destroy themselves through dishonest actions, which, once 
in a while, are exposed to the light of day. 


TT 


C) pen GAMBLING prevails on the Island of Cuba. My observations, result- 
ing from a recent visit there, were that it would have been better had the 
United States, after taking it away from Spain, retained the island and 
governed the people. 

It is only a short distance from Florida and, in Southern Florida, 
Cubans are to be found working everywhere. In the month of January 
there were thousands of men out of work in Cuba, practically starving, 
who could find nothing to do. One Labor man down there told me there 
were two men out of every three unemployed. The two main industries of 
the island are sugar and tobacco and both of those industries had been 
experiencing quite a slump. 

Havana is a wonderful winter resort and is patronized principally by 
the rich class of the United States who go there for recreation, sunshine 
and loose-living. The climate of Havana is perhaps even more agreeable 
than that of Florida. When the airplane gets to functioning properly— 
in the near future—Havana will be bound to boom much more than it 
is now. 

The big interests in Cuba are all controlled by American capital. The 
Biltmore Hotel Company of New York owns and controls all gambling 
privileges, all race-track privileges, and other privileges. Some of our big 
statesmen and some of our sanctimonious millionaires own the stock of 
the Biltmore Hotel Company. The government of Cuba runs a national 
lottery, somewhat like the old Louisiana lottery, which mulcts from the 
people, mostly the poor, unfortunate, illiterate class, the enormous sum 
of from between two and three hundred thousand dollars a month. One 
gentleman in Havana, closely associated with political affairs for a number 
of years, told me the thing was a gigantic fake and that some of the sena- 
tors and congressmen of Cuba who were favorable to the government 
clique, who are running things, were on the pay roll and their pay came out 
of the slush fund obtained by this lottery. I have no direct proof of this, 
but many with whom I talked seemed to think there was something in it. 
The Biltmore Hotel Company, of course, pays a considerable amount in 
taxes and royalties for their race-track and gambling privileges. There 
are a great many good roads being built in and around Havana, which 
makes it quite interesting and good driving for the tourists. 

The trade unions are allowed to function so long as they do not 
become dangerous. If you ask any of those in power, “how about it, are 
unions restricted?" their answer, of course, wil be, “No; what we are 
trying to do is to get them to run their unions here like you in the 
United States run yours—strictly law-abiding institutions. We are trying 
to crush Communism in the unions." In my opinion, this is pure, unadul- 
terated bunk. Few men in Cuba would dare express themselves against 
the government or its officials. 

The American Federation of Labor, about a year'ago, called to the 
attention. of our Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, certain atrocities per- 
petrated against Labor and the State Department brought back to the 
Federation a very plausible report denying, in substance, the charges 
made. The controversy ended. 


— 
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While I was in Havana, there took place a strike of the cigar strippers. 
This is an old-time union composed mostly of women. They had been 
receiving ninety cents a day and had been cut to eighty cents a day. They 
were, as I said, then on strike trying to get back the.ten cents taken away 
from them. I am not in a position to say how it ended, but this will give 
you some idea of working conditions. 

The Cubans are much more alert and, apparently, a more intelligent 
race than are the Mexicans. Cleanliness and thrift obtain pretty much, 
when one considers the poverty and starvation existing amongst the 
poorer classes. Taxation in and around Havana on real estate is very 
high. This is due mainly to the fact that general industries have been at 
a standstill in recent years, and that many Americans own property there. 

I would like to live in Cuba for three months of the winter, but not 
any longer. As for making money in Cuba an American has no chance 
whatever unless he has an enormous amount of money to put into some 
enterprise under his own control. 

Beeause I have no absolute authority or proof of certain conditions 
which were called to my attention I can not write of them at this time, 
but if some of the things which I have been told are true, relative to graft- 
ing, our government ought to blush with shame. 

. Unless you have plenty of money to spend, don't go to Cuba. Like 
the French, they know how to get your cash away from you. Americans 
need to exercise great care on eating in this tropical climate. Rich, greasy 
Spanish cooking should be avoided. Cubans, like all Spanish races, love 
grease. 


VT 


I; IS SOMETIMES AMUSING how the press of the country endeavors to 
play up and magnify every little wrong thing that Labor does by print- 
ing, under glaring headlines, items which help to deceive people through- 
out the country. 

This morning I picked up the Indianapolis Star—the only morning 
paper published in this large industrial city—and I noticed the heading, 
“Labor Chief Accused of Bomb Throwing in Chicago.” It was an Asso- 
ciated Press news item. On reading the squib it developed that some 
fellow by the name of Ginsburg, an officer-in the Junk Peddlers’ Union, 
was charged with this crime. 

Whether he is guilty or not I do not know. The paper did not say, 


. but it insinuated that, of course, he was guilty; that was the impression 


they wanted to throw out to the foolish public, ninety per cent of whom 
believe everything they read in the newspapers. 

I have been in the Labor Movement a number of years and I think 
I know every national officer and a great many of the local officers and 
business agents, and I can truthfully say I never heard of a man by the 
name of Ginsburg, nor do I know what kind of a union he has. My 
opinion is, it is an independent union of individual junk collectors if it is 
in existence at all. | 

What I intended bringing to your attention by writing this article is 
the malicious method employed by the newspapers all over the country in 
their effort to befuddle the public and create a wrong impression against 
the men in the Labor Movement who are endeavoring to bring up the 
eoming generation as real, clean, God-fearing American men and women. 
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Suppose it was so, and Ginsburg really existed; wasn’t that wonderful 
news to send out over the country? Interesting news for Boston, New 
York and Seattle that “Labor Chief" Ginsburg placed a bomb in some 
junk yard in Chicago. | 


db dis 


C3 ENERAL ORGANIZER ASHTON, located in Philadelphia, reports that con- 
ditions throughout Pennsylvania are in worse shape than they have ever 
been at any time during the fifteen years he has been working in that 
state. Recently on a visit to Scranton he described unemployment condi- 
tions, saying that there were nearly two men out of every three looking 
for jobs. No one can accurately describe the conditions that obtain in the 
mining regions. Pennsylvania is one of the richest states in the Union. 
Oil, coal and iron ore abound in large quantities, with splendid agricultural 
conditions, and millionaires galore. Still, they have a condition of starva- 
tion, poverty and discontent similar to what might be found in Russia. 
The question is, how long will this continue? Year after year it is grow- 
ing worse as large monopolies, such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, grow 
stronger and more defiant of law. 

Every elective office in Pennsylvania is controlled by the old-time 
reactionary Republican gang, and in the face of all that we find so-called 
Labor men in Pennsylvania supporting that gang, and amongst those 
Labor menare some of the leaders of the miners in the district. 

*Hope springs eternal in the human breast," so let us hope and trust 
that something may happen to help clean up the rotten political situation 
in Pennsylvania which seems to be controlling the large non-union inter- . 
ests such as the railroads, the steel mills, the coal mines and the street 
car companies, which are, year after year, crushing organized labor and 
destroying the independence and freedom of the workers. 


TOF T 
years ago, a showing of the facts and 


a bringing home to the people of the 
country as to the situation existing, 


Favors for Business, but This 


Fact Evaded 


Chicago.—Omar H. Wright, vice- 
president Illinois Bankers' Associa- 
tion, suggests that opponents of the 
MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill “tell 
the truth." 

*Why the hullabaloo about this bill 
being a price-fixing measure?" asks 
the banker. “When our manufac- 
turers see themselves being squeezed 
they rush to Congress for an increase 
in the tariff on goods they manufac- 
ture, and through their organization 
and the influence they are able to 
exercise they usually get, in part at 
least, what they go after. Any price 
fixing in that? 

“When the railroads were gener- 
ally headed for receiverships a few 


resulted in the passage of the Esch- 
Cummings law, permitting the rail- 
roads a reasonable return upon their 
investment. Any price fixing in that? 

“After the banks of this country 
were floundering in the panic of 1907 
with the banking system of the coun- 
try threatening to cave in, Congress 
passed the Federal Reserve Act and 
only recently the big Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Chicago was ordered 
by the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington to reduce its interest 
rates. Any price fixing in that? 

“It is always fine to be an opti- 
mist, but isn’t it just a little bit 
finer to tell the truth?"——News 
Letter. 











RGANIZATIONS that do not pay their tax month after month in 

compliance with the Constitution are not fulfilling our laws and are 
subjecting themselves to the danger of being found looking for benefits 
should trouble arise. 


The first obligation of a local union is to pay its dues and tax to the 
International Union, which has created the local union by giving it a 
charter and permitting it to do business in the name of Organized Labor. 


Some local officers seem to believe that the last thing that should be 
done is to pay the tax and the first thing to pay themselves. 


This is all wrong and those men had better understand that this 
condition or system can not go on. The per capita tax of each local union 
should be sent into the General Office during the first days of the month 
for that same month, in order to have the local union comply with the 
law and be in good standing with the International Union. | 


Ninety-five per cent of our locals live scrupulously to this law, but 
there is always the other five per cent riding along like the good-for- 
nothing member who pays his dues only when forced to do so. There 
has been an improvement, year after year, along this line and we are 
hopeful that the time will come when the fellow who lags behind will 
realize that the laws are made to be complied with. 


OTF 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR through its calling a 

conference in Pittsburgh last November of all national and interna- 
tional labor officials to discuss the mining situation, has met with consid- 
erable success in having an investigation made by the United States 
Senate of the coal mining industry and ‘the evidence which has come out 
through the report of the subcommittee of the Senate, headed by Senator 
Wagner of New York, is information which the American people should 
have so they may understand the awful suffering of and the crimes per- 
petrated against women and children by the e who are fighting 
the union. : 

Publieity of this kind is the one thing that large labor-hating cor- 
porations fear. I am satisfied that many of the mine owners, who are 
enemies of the union, as well as the railroads and other large corporate 
institutions, would have been better pleased had they made a settlement 
of some kind with the miners rather than undergo the searching eye of 
the United States Senate, because when investigations of this kind begin 
it is hard telling where they are going to end. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the | 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


: THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ie 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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HIS JOURNAL is mailed to the families of fifty thousand of our 

members each month. With each family averaging four persons, it.is 
safe to say that two hundred thousand persons, in some way, come in 
contact with the contents of same. You realize, therefore, the importance 
of endeavoring to try to say something through the columns of our 
Journal, which will be helpful to our readers. 


ee eae i 


E DO NOT ACCEPT any advertising in our monthly Journal. We 

do not need the money of employers who pay for advertising. We 
consider a message transmitted through those columns to our member- 
ship of more value than to use the space for advertisements. 


ETT 


A Waseme” TONGUE is dangerous at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. There is nothing in the world which causes more trouble 
than the person who whispers—supposedly—confidential messages about 
his friends to other friends, and usually the whispers come back to burn 
the whisperer. 


Tc 


N INGRATE is one who forgets what has been done for him by other 
persons. They forget, in their silly prosperity, that at one time they 
were in need. How many of this class do we now know amongst those 
working at our craft who forget what this organization has done for them. 


Y TT 


NSIGNED LETTERS sent to the General Office are not given any 

recognition. They are usually thrown into the wastebasket. Persons 
who do not have the courage to sign their letters do not deserve any 
recognition. As a rule such letters contain lies. 


"YT 


ONEST CRITICISM is justifiable and helpful. Dishonesty begins 
when a person finds fault with everything in sight. Generally the 
individual to whom nothing appears right has a selfish motive and he is 
trying, by playing to the mob and the multitude, to either disrupt the 
union or get a job for himself. 
TT YTY 


O MAN is more dangerous than the chronic kicker who has no helpful 
suggestions to offer. He is of great injury to our unions today. A 
chronic kicker sometimes turns out to be a detective agent. We found 
this to be true in Pittsburgh and other places. His method is to create 
discontent and trouble for the officers of the union, thereby helping to 
destroy the organization itself. 


TTF 


LL MEN should take just pride in their actions and especially when 
through said actions they have been able to do something helpful in 


- their unions or outside of their unions. 
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Leaders in All Walks Show Con- 


fidence by Taking Union Labor 


Life Insurance Polictes 


1701 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Not only is the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, labor’s great 
trade union insurance institution, 
rapidly forging ahead in its task of 
providing protection for trade union- 
ists and their families, but it is win- 
ning confidence in all circles with a 
rapidity that is amazing. This is 
brought out in material just made 
public by President Matthew Woll of 
the company, in which he offers a 
partial list of leading men through- 
out the country who have taken indi- 
vidual policies for themselves. 

The company asserts what is un- 
doubtedly the truth in saying that 
it could not have written insurance 
for so many men of high standing 
in walks of life outside the labor field 
had it not been for the absolute con- 
fidence of those men in the soundness 
of the plan upon which the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company is or- 
ganized. Among those outside the 
labor field who have applied for 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany policies are the following: 

James Albert Hamilton, former 
secretary of state of the state of 
New York. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, business 
executive and leading figure in na- 
tional Democratic politics. 
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Will H. Hays, arbiter of the motion 
picture industry. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
iria of directors of General Elec- 
ric. 

William Blau, lawyer and former 
magistrate, New York City. 

Nathan D. Perlman, lawyer, asso- 
ciated with labor's counsel in the bat- 
tle against the' recent Interborough 
injunction. 

Herbert Hoover, United States sec- 
retary of commerce. 

Vincent Leibell, lawyer, member of 
the firm of Phillips, Leibell & Field- 
ing, New York City. i 

Warren Fielding, of Phillips, Lei- 
bell & Fielding. 

James J. Davis, United States sec- 
retary of labor. 

Joseph Wiley, business manager, 
the New York Times. 

George Combs, “baby” member of 
Congress. | 

Preston Davie, lawyer and busi- 
ness executive. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, lawyer, 
head of the firm of Hays, H. John & 
Buckley. 

Norman N. Thomas, president of 
the League of Industrial Democracy. 

Emanuel Cellers, member of Con- 
gress. 

Douglass Elliman, New York real 
estate operator. 

Robert Wolf, consulting engineer, 
firm of Wolf & Hill, New York City. 

Sylvester Ryan, assistant district 
attorney, Bronx County, New York. 

James A. Beha, commissioner, 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Jeremiah T. Mahoney, justice of 
the Supreme Court, New York state. 

John F. Hughes, lawyer, of the 
firm of Phillips, Leibell & Fielding. 

Sam <A. Lewisohn, investment 
banker, firm of Adolph Lewisohn & 


John B. Coyne, executive, New 
York City. 
It will be noted that this ‘partial 


list includes two members of the 
President’s cabinet, two members of 
Congress and members of some of the 
professions. A complete list would, 
it is announced, include representa- 
tives of practically all the profes- 
sions. 

However, important though it may 
be to have the confidence of leading 
men outside of labor ranks, it is 
equally important to point out that 
bringing such men in touch with 
trade unionists through labor’s in- 
surance company is bound to assist 
in breaking down possible prejudices 
against trade unionism and so re- 
sult in a gain for trade unionism as 
such. 

More important to the company 
itself, naturally, is the progress be- 
ing made in insuring trade unions 
and trade unionists. In this direc- 
tion work is being pushed with all 
possible vigor. One of the latest poli- 
cies written covers a membership of 
500 union musicians in Montreal, 
Canada, covering each member for 
$1,000. This policy came to the com- 
pany without any personal solicita- 
tion whatever, the entire transaction 
having been conducted by mail. Not 
only this, but the Theatrical Stage 
Employes and several other unions 
are making inquiries leading to 
group insurance policies. At the time 
of the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers it was announeed that there was 
then in effect group insurance total- 
ing more than $34,000,000, protect- 
ing nearly 50,000 trade unionists. 

The company’s agency operations 
have been revised and new agency 
contracts are now in force through- 
out the field. This has resulted in in- 
vigorating the agency force every- 
where. In fact, the attitude of the 
whole trade union movement, includ- 
ing those employed by the company 
and those for whom insurance is pro- 
vided, is precisely that expressed by 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, when, 
in addressing his felicitations to the 
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recent meeting of the company's 
shareholders, he said: 

“I extend felicitations to the offi- 
cers and stockholders of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company at 
their second annual meeting of share- 
holders. The substantial progress 
which you have thus far made is in- 
dicative of the further progress 
which you will make. Based upon 
the experience of the past two years 
you will.be in a position to plan con- 
structively | and legislate wisely. 
Please be assured I am deeply inter- 
ested in the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company and I bespeak for its 
offieers and shareholders the fullest 


‘measure of future success." 


MATTHEW WOLL, Pres., 
Union Labor Life Ins. Co. 
April 16, 1928. 


Give this labor company your 
help. Every time you encourage a 
working man to take on a little in- 
surance you are helping him and his 
family.—EDITOR. 


National Council for Prevention 
of War 


532 Seventeenth St., Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
April 11, 1928. 
Dear Friend: 

We are getting in deeper and 
deeper in Nicaragua. The refusal of 
the Conservative party to pass a law 
authorizing us to sponsor the elec- 
tion means that our promised “fair 
elections” will be unconstitutional 
and no decree such as our puppet 
Diaz has issued can make the elec- 
tion valid in the eyes of Chamorro’s 


party. His party has repudiated the . 


results in advance. 

On the other hand, many of the 
Liberals no longer trust our candi- 
date, Moncada. Therefore, when he 
is elected next October, he will be 
almost as destitute of popular sup- 
port as Adolfo Diaz has been. The 


result will be that the marines will 
have to stay to prop him up in his 
chair for the same reason that they 
are there now holding up the arms 
of the unpopular Diaz. 


General Lane, recently from the 
Niearaguan front, declared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that if we withdrew, Sandino 
would probably be proclaimed presi- 
dent. He has become the popular 
hero by fighting us successfully for 
nearly a year. Even if our marines 
succeed in killing him we shall not 
thereby have popularized our inter- 
vention, but the contrary. We shall 
have made Sandino in his martyr- 
dom the hero of all Latin-America. 


There seems to be no question that 
our State Department is sick of the 
Nicaraguan mess, but sees no way of 
getting out of Nicaragua without 
leaving chaos behind and suffering 
great loss of prestige. The sugges- 
tion has been made that Latin-Amer- 
ican countries be encouraged to offer 
their good offices, as they have done 
on one or more similar occasions in 
the past. It has been suggested also 
that some method be sought of 
achieving joint responsibility for law 
and order in Nicaragua. Sandino de- 
clares that he will not lay down his 
arms until the marines are with- 
drawn, and then only on condition 
that Latin-Americans supervise the 
election. There is no indication that 
the State Department is contemplat- 
ing the acceptance of any of the 
suggestions that have been made. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Stock Ownership Is Sham 


Employes’ stock ownership goes 
the way of other anti-union schemes 
when cold figures are presented. 

Stock ownership of steel trust em- 
ployes is given wide publicity, but 
latest figures show this scheme is of 
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little consequence, though it has been 
in operation for seventeen years. 


The steel trust had 253,199 em- 
ployes—including managerial staffs 
—in 1926. The trust has outstanding 
3,602,811 shares of preferred stock 
and 7,116,235 shares of common 
stock, or a total of 10,719,046 shares. 

December 31 last 46,048 employes 


were registered holders of only 
146,381 shares of preferred stock 


and 662,353 shares of common stock. 


An additional 24,576 employes had 
open subscriptions for the purchase 
of stock, but were not registered 
holders of stock. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many of the 46,048 registered 
shareholders are executives, man- 
-agers, superintendents, office men, 
foremen and petty bosses of the 
trusts numerous units, and how 
many are so-called wage earners.— 
News Letter. 


Statement of Edward F. McGrady, 
Representing the American 
Federation of Labor 


The American Federation of Labor 
gladly joins hands with all groups in 
our-country who stand for good citi- 
zenship and reverence and obedience 
to the law of the land; and from 
these standpoints we desire to place 
ourselves squarely on record in favor 
of legislation that will curb the 
alarming increase in crime that 
seems to be sweeping the nation and 
ever on the increase. 

Well organized and efficiently con- 
ducted crime has increased its activi- 
ties and broadened its scope until we 
are now told by city, state and fed- 
eral authorities that approximately 
$500,000,000 worth of goods is stolen 
every year. This represents a tre- 
mendous loss to the owners, but it is 
an equally tremendous indictment 
against the present method of coping 
with this serious situation, and un- 


less organized society immediately 
grapples with this problem and finds 
a solution, conditions that are well- 
nigh intolerable will surely become 
worse. 


The master criminal is the “fence.” 
The organized bands of thieves, as 
well as the individual thief or bur- 
glar are encouraged by the “fence,” 
and, in fact, he places orders with 
these lawbreakers for certain kinds 
of goods that he knows there is a 
market for and he disposes of the 
loot. If the law forces can cripple the 
“fence” with his force of agents who 
store the stolen property and who 
later distribute it, the backbone of 
organized thievery would be broken. 


Crime, its activities and the dispo- 


sition of its loot have become a 


highly organized business. In fact, 
this seems to be the age of efficiently 
conducted banditry.. These organized 
thieves located in the larger cities in 
the different states work from the 
inside as well as from the outside. 
They seem to know when valuable 
shipments are to be made either by 
water, rail or truck and they are pre- 
pared to hold up with the least pos- 
sible risk not only truckloads but ac- 
tually trainloads of merchandise. 
They, through their organization, 
know to whom to go and where to 
go to have it stored and to whom to 
go in every state to dispose of the 
loot with little or no risk to them- 
selves, and everybody engaging in 
these various transactions gets, his 
commission or profit just as commis- 
sion merchants would in legitimate 
business, and it has been pointed out 
many, many times that perfectly 
honest business men buy and sell 


much of these goods as bankrupt 


stocks. 


At the present time the criminal 
receiver or fence" seems to be 
fairly immune from prosecution be- 
cause, while the crime is committed 
in one state, the “fence” has his re- 
ceiving and distributing agents lo- 
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cated in several states, and the net 
result is that no state is in a position 
to deal with the situation as effec- 
tively as is necessary in order to 
break up this nefarious traffic and 
destroy the system. Public prosecu- 
tors all claim that under our present 
laws it is almost impossible to get a 
prosecution for the criminal “fence” 
or receiver of stolen goods. We need 
a law to prohibit the shipment of 
stolen goods in interstate commerce 
and to provide adequate punishment 
for the same. The thieves, the re- 
ceiver, the disposer and the witnesses 
all must be reached more effectively 
by state and federal co-operation and 
authority. 

It may be that H. R. 10287, the bill 
that is now being considered, may 
have to be amended to meet some ob- 
jections that have been raised by 
members of this committee. If so, 
this meets with our approval. We 
do not hold for any particular bill, 
but we are very anxious to remedy 
the evils that merchants and others 
are now suffering from by this 
wholesale plunder, and we are par- 
ticularly anxious to reach the 
"fence," or the disposer of stolen 
goods. We willingly trust this com- 
mittee of skilled lawyers and hon- 
ored members of the bar to correct 
the bill in any section that they think 
needs correction in order to remove 
the present diffieulty in securing 
prosecutions. 


Economics and Hates Leading 
War Factors 


Washington.—“Imperialism is one 
of the most active causes of interna- 
tional rivalry and war,” according to 
a committee report on the “Sources 
of International Enmity” to the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Prof. Parker T. Moon of Columbia 
University, New York City. 


The report lists contemporary im- 
perialism, territorial nationalism, 
economic causes, excessive arma- 
ments and hate propaganda as causes 
of international enmity. 


Contemporary imperialism, the 
committee says, “is the tendency of 
industrial nations and particularly 
the great powers, to acquire colonies, 
protectorates, spheres of influence, 
concessions, leased territories or 
other forms of dominion over regions 
having undeveloped, economic re- 
sources and weak or unstable gov- 
ernments.” 


Numerous examples are deduced 
from the history of the last genera- 
tion of attacks by single powers on 
such regions, or rivalry among the 
powers for particular localities and 
of armed resistance by peoples who 
are the subject of imperial ventures. 


Hate propaganda, whether actu- 
ated by private interests and the 
hope of business profits or by disin- 
terested patriotism, is conducted, the 
committee finds, in every important 
country and fosters enmity. “While 
on one hand instances of pacifist 
propaganda in the schools call forth 
occasional outbursts of patriotic in- 
dignation, on the other hand a great 
deal of war-like propaganda passes 
almost unnoticed, save for occasional 
investigations and reports. 


“The tendency of certain text- 
books and the manner of teaching 
history in many schools—not in the 
United States alone, but in other 
countries as well—is to increase, 
however unintentionally, the interna- 
tional misunderstandings and an- 
tipathies which make for enmity and 
war. If conquerors are exalted as 
heroes and men of peace given scant 
notice, the effect is to train young 
minds to follow new Napoleons, Bis- 
mareks and Cavours into military 
adventures. If history touches on 
foreign nations only where they have 
been encountered as foes in past 
wars, or if alien races are described 
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as inferior and backward, or if the 
rankling memory is perpetuated of 
atrocities and aggressions committed 
by foreigners without an impartial 
weighing of such atrocities—if edu- 
cation follows these lines, the mind 
of youth is prepared for international 
enmity. 

“Only by giving due attention to 
the dependence of nations upon one 
another, and upon the contributions 
of various nations and different races 
to human progress, can education 
create the depth of sympathy and 
breadth of understanding so neces- 
sary if international hatreds are to 
be avoided."— News Letter. 


Higher Wage Plea to Gouge Public 


New York.—tThe anti-union Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company 
pleads for an increase of fares from 
five to seven cents that wages may 
| be increased. 

The increase means an additional 
$29,200,000 a year to the company, 
from which the 14,000 employes 
will receive $4,000,000. 

The subways are owned by the 
city and leased to the Interborough 
under a five-cent fare contract. The 
city secured a state injunction 
against violation of this contract, but 
the company carried the case to the 
federal courts. Two cents extra on 
each of the 4,000,000 daily patrons 
means $80,000 a day. 

“Insiders” in Wall Street are so 
confident that the federal court will 
annul the contract that they have 
boosted Interborough stock. 

The Interborough maintains a 
company “union” and is resisting 
efforts of the legitimate Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Car Men 
to organize these employes.—News 
Letter. 


Control of International Union 
Bank Passes 


Control of the International Union 
Bank, established January 5, 1924, 
by the needle trades unions of New 
York, Morris Hillquit, counsel for the 
bank, announced yesterday, has 
passed into the hands of a group 
prominent in which is S. H. Shatkin, 
former president of the Burns 
Brothers Coal Company. 

Sale of the controlling stock is a 
direct result of the Communist di- 
rected strikes in the garment and fur 
trades of 1926, when stock held by 
the local unions was pledged for loans 
totaling $389,000. With the failure 
of the strikes the locals were unable 
to meet the notes and some five 
months ago, Mr. Hillquit said, the 
sale of the bank stock to individuals 
began. 

The passing of control of the In- 
ternational from union hands reduces 
the number of labor banks in New 
York to two—the Federation Bank 
and Trust Company, now the largest 
labor bank in the United States, and 
the Amalgamated Bank. Two years 
ago the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Co-operative Bank and 
Trust Company was absorbed by the 
Terminal Trust Company. — New 
York World, March 17. 

Morris Hillquit and his friends now 
practically own this bank which was 
started by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. Mr. Hill- 
quit and his friends, so we are in- 
formed, own a controlling interest in 
the Burns Brothers Coal Company of 
New York, one of the largest dis- 
tributing retail and wholesale coal 
companies in America. Mr. Hillquit 
has been for years one of the leading 
Socialists in America. He is also one 
of the able lawyers of New York City 
and very often represents large cor- 
porations.—EDITOR’S NOTE. 
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Shop-Worn Economics Used 
to Lull Public 


Washington.—Harry M. Cassidy, 
assistant professor of economics, 
University of North Carolina, rejects 
the plausible patter that is being 
dished out by one class of present- 
day economists. 


Writing a review of Edmund E. 
Lincoln’s “Steps in Industry" in 
American Federationist, current is- 
sue, Professor Cassidy takes sharp 
issue with these shop-worn state- 
ments: 


*Opportunity is still open to all 
and rewards are usually in propor- 
tion to effort. 

“Profits * * * are the reward of 
superior efficiency in management. 


“As a rule, the highest wages are 
paid and the steadiest employment 
is found in those concerns which 
make the highest profits." 


“Statements such as these, when 
taken together," said Professor Cas- 
sidy, “lead very nicely to the conclu- 
sion expressed in the chapter head- 
ing ‘Business Means Creative Serv- 
ice.’ In other words, they serve as 
a complete white-washing of the 
business system as we know it in the 
United States today. They suggest 
that  things-as-they-are are just 
right. They encourage apathy to- 
ward the multitudinous social and 
economie problems that surround us. 
This is the result that Mr. Lincoln 
achieves, whether he intends it or 
not. His principles have been nicely 
dressed up for popular consumption. 
But a good many of them are old and 
rotten. Much of the competitive 
theory has been thoroughly discred- 
ited. Surely Mr. Lincoln, who is an 
economist of some repute, is aware 
of this. Why pass on out-of-date 
theory merely because it lends itself 
to simple statement ?" 


Professor Cassidy says ''Steps in 
Industry" has the tone of the famil- 


ET] 


iar house organ whose ehief purpose 
is to teach the workers ' sound prin- 
eiples"—to get up early, never tell 
lies, love their boss and leave wage 
advances to his enlightened decision. 
—News Letter. 


Politics Is Science of Government 


Trade unionists should not be af- 
fected by present-day cynicism to- 
ward political activity. 

Those who encourage this flip- 
pancy seek a free field to use govern- 
ment for their individual purpose. 

Corrupt politicians are but a reflex 
of those who contribute funds to 
make this corruption possible. 

Governmental wrongs can not be 
righted if citizens affect a contempt 
for politics and refuse to vote. This 
attitude is always cheered by those 
who live by privilege. . 

The term “politics,” in its best 
sense, is defined in the Century Dic- 
tionary: 

“The science or practice of govern- 
ment, the regulation and government 
of a nation or state for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace and pros- 
perity." 
~The term “politician” is defined: 

“One who is versed in the science 
of government and the art of govern- 
ing; one who is skilled in polities.” 

It should be the proud boast of 
every American that he is versed in 
the science of government—that he 
is a politician and that he takes an 
active part in politics. 

To do otherwise is to surrender 
the field to those who have a sinister 
purpose when they encourage voters 
to “keep away from politics.” This 
advice is freely given but never fol- 
lowed by privilege seekers.—News 
Letter. | 


Let us treat kindly the unfriendly ; 
seek to help the unwilling; and dis- 
play compassion for the ignorant. 
These are surely signs of intelligence. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


7 ` 
We ALL KNOW the old Biblical saying, “He that lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” This saying, in its proper translation, means that 


as you live so shall you die. If you always live a clean, honest and decent | 


life, you have peace and happiness, even though you may be poor, and 
when the end comes you can look your family, your friends and your asso- 
ciates in the face and feel you have done a man’s duty throughout your 
life. On the contrary, if a man lives by wrongdoing, by cheating, by be- 
traying his neighbor and his friends, by playing the so-called fox and 
double-crossing every one—though apparently successful—his life is over- 
flowing with discontent and suspicion and no matter how callous and dar- 
ing he presumes to be, in his heart he feels that spirit of dissatisfaction 
and suspicion which makes his life miserable and prevents him from enjoy- 
ing peace and happiness even though he seems to be somewhat prosperous. 

All of the money made by Sinclair through his wrongdoing in manipu- 
lating and putting into practice schemes and projects which necessitated 
the corruption of public officials amounts to nothing to him now even if 
he be finally acquitted by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
disgrace to his family and his friends resulting from the publicity given 
his actions can never be eliminated during his natural life. Not only has 
he been disgraced himself, but he has pulled down all of his friends 
with him. | 

Don’t believe the man who tells you that such men do not care if 
their families suffer disgrace, for although outwardly they brazenly try 
to bluff the people with whom they come in contact, when their little 
children, their boy or girl, have to blush with shame for the actions of 
their father, the intense agony suffered by such men burns into their very 
souls. You can not beat the game of life by playing your cards crooked. 
You may escape for a time, but it will be for just so long. Some persons 
escape and cover up longer than others, but eventually they get caught 
and they never, at any time, can escape from the thought uppermost in 
their minds, that they are living on the verge of exposure and disgrace. 
“Conscience makes cowards of us all." 

The bank clerk who begins to steal gradually by taking a dollar or 
two and balances his books so that the bank examiners may not discover 
what he is doing, day by day gets deeper into the mire and becomes bolder 
and increases his stealings, because the passion for stealing, once begun, 
becomes a disease which eats into the human heart and destroys it the 
same as a cancer destroys the body. From the very beginning of his 
theft of the first dollar that individual begins shivering in constant fear 
that his crime may be detected and he then thinks of the disgrace, and 
perhaps of the years he may have to spend in the penitentiary—which 
might not be so bad were it not for the filth and dirt—all of which is 
nothing compared to the years of mental agony through which he has 
passed thinking of the disgrace he has brought upon his family and the 
friends who trusted him. 

The business agent or secretary-treasurer of a local union, selected by 
his fellow workers and trusted by them, who plays the game wrong, is 
perhaps the meanest kind of a thief imaginable, because he has stolen 
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from men who are honest, from men who trusted him and from men 
who selected him to guard their funds, and also because when his shortage 
becomes known and his embezzlement is exposed it brings disgrace on 


the Labor Movement and helps weaken the confidence of the dues-paying 
members. E 


This fellow, too, may escape for a certain length of time, but even- 
tually he also will be caught, and any local union that endeavors to protect 
such an individual who has stolen the funds of the local, such a union 
deserves, and should be, expelled from the International organization. In 
time the local may again be reorganized, but the officers in charge of the 
local at the time it attempted to cover up or otherwise protect the indi- 


vidual guilty of taking the funds should never be allowed to again 
hold office. 


The International Union insists that secretary-treasurers be bonded. 
Bonding companies today make inquiry as to the character of men holding 
such. offices. One can not blame the bonding companies for doing so as 
it is a cold-blooded business proposition to them and they are in the 
business for the purpose of earning dividends for their stockholders. 
When a man’s application for a bond is accepted, it is a recommendation 
that the individual is trustworthy. When a secretary-treasurer goes 
wrong, having been found short in his accounts or that he has absconded 


with the funds of the local by the auditor or the local trustees, the bonding 


company has the right to prosecute him and under our contract with the 
bonding company the local union is supposed to render all possible assist- 
ance in said prosecution. At any rate, the International Union insists 
that the local does not endeavor to protect the individual who goes wrong 
and steals the funds. 


We have very few instances of shortage amongst our local officers. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the officers of our local unions handling their 
money are thoroughly honest, but, like all other human institutions, every 
now and then some fellow who has had that strain of degeneracy trans- 
mitted to him through some ancestor becomes a local officer and finally 
falls, being found short in his accounts; due sometimes to gambling, 
sometimes there is another woman in the case, but fundamentally the 
cause is that that old stamp of honesty and decency is not in the indi- 
vidual. Such an individual, no matter how pleasant he may be in other 
ways, does not deserve any consideration from the membership and should 
be eliminated and prosecuted by the organization. 


Such men, as I said before, get caught eventually. It is a certainty 
that they can not escape indefinitely. In your district look around and 
inquire as to where the men who were short in their accounts are, and 
you will find that they have been eliminated, disgraced and repudiated 
and many of them driven from the community in which they resided 
formerly in peace and happiness, with their families. 

So it is in other situations and walks of life. If you win, you must 
win by square-dealing, as a fight won otherwise is not a victory. In 
addition to playing the game square—and being square, one may be 


-fearless—union men must always bear in mind that it is their duty as 


union men and representatives of the union to be honest and square, as 
their actions have a great effect upon the moral tone of the community. 
Representatives of unions today must win their victories by honest per- 
suasion, by square-dealing, by diplomacy and intelligence. The days of 
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the old bulldozing, threatening, defiant business agent or representative is 
a thing of the past. Labor unions must not make the mistake of thinking 
that because they are thoroughly organized and have had considerable 
success that they are all powerful. 

Again I repeat, no institution can win continuously except it is 
operated on a foundation of justice. This has been demonstrated in some 
of the best organized cities in the country. The building trades of 
Chicago and of San Francisco were, perhaps, the two most powerful labor 
institutions in the world, but both of them have been set back, and in 
San Francisco at the present time, we are sorry to say, open shop condi- 
tions prevail in most of the building trades organizations. 

Men in the business world are not asleep at the switch. Had they 
been asleep they would not have become the successful business men that 
they are today in Chicago, New York and other places. They know the 
history, and if they don’t know they can quickly find out, of every repre- 
sentative of labor with whom they are doing business. They know all 
about not only his public actions, but also all about his private life. 

Dealing with unions today is a scientific proposition, and nothing 
like it used to be years ago. A team or truck owner today, before he can 
advance the wages of his men, usually has to have the consent of the 
merchants by whom his trucks are employed. A master truck owner can * 
advance wages only when there is some hope of his getting an advance 
in the prices he is obtaining for hauling. Consequently the merchant 
becomes the direct party in the transaction, and as it affects all mer- 
chants, because of the possibility of their rates being increased, they are 
usually organized into a merchants’ association, which is again influenced 
and instructed by the bankers from whom they borrow and then.by the 
attorneys of the other employers’ associations, and word is passed on to 
the team owner whether or not consideration will be given the request of 
the union. You can see, therefore, that it is an endless chain of far- 
reaching proportions which the representatives and committees of the 
locals do not seem to quite thoroughly understand. When a disagreement 
takes place and a union goes on strike, it is not only fighting that one 
team owner but it is fighting the other members of the team owners’ 
association, which renders assistance to a fellow victim, the merchants’ 
association, the several other employers’ associations, and, eventually, the 
banking group that loans money to the merchants, and very often those 
influences have sufficient power to bring to their aid and assistance the 
municipal government with its police protection. 

From this you will see that the old system of dealing directly with 
the employers, which obtained some years ago, is passe, and let me say, 
before bringing this article to a close, that there are very few, if any, 
unions that can battle the combination as outlined above, when that com- 
bination makes up its mind and places its back up against the wall and 
decides to fight. That combination can exterminate any individual who 
tries to bluff them or practices strong-arm methods. That combination 
can destroy any union which does not play the game with reason and 
justice. That combination can also employ strong-arm methods—as it 
has done—by placing badges on men sent out to protect those, who have, 
in many instances, violated the law. 

This combination, which I have pictured above, has demonstrated 
its power to do such things in every city where it has made up its mind 
that Labor was becoming too dominating or was encouraging, through 
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false leadership, as they believed, unholy tactics in their industries and 
communities. Just witness what the combined interests have done to 
the Miners’ Union. By their browbeating and method of starvation, they 
have driven the union mine workers and officers into a condition bordering 
on slavery, with suffering, privation and disease raging everywhere 
through the mining districts. 

Again I repeat, in order that you may be prepared, that only through 
diplomacy and exercising good judgment and using your brains; by 
strategy, based on square dealing, can you, as a representative, or your 
union as a whole, continue to prosper or even hold what you now have. 


NONU 


Ar THE RECENT MEETING of the General Executive Board, the proceedings 
of which were published in the February issue of our magazine, you no 
doubt noticed that the board decided to recognize and celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of the International Brotherhood 


. of Teamsters, which will take place on October Ist of this year. The 


matter of making preparations to properly celebrate this eventful occa- 
sion was delegated to the General President and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and for reasons of our own we have decided that the celebration 
shall take place in the city of Cincinnati. 

I mention this matter in this issue of the Journal so that you can 
now prepare to have your local represented on that occasion. There will 
undoubtedly be a banquet and other entertainment, all of which will be 
paid for by the International Union. Invitations will be sent out at the 
proper time. 

The traveling and hotel expenses of the representatives attending 
this banquet will have to be taken care of by the local unions. 

This will give us an opportunity of getting together, after a quarter 
of a century, and reviewing the work which has been done by our splendid 
organization. We expect one, and not more than two, delegates from each 
local union to be present on that occasion. 

Make preparations now by setting aside each month some amali sum 
to help pay the carfare and hotel expenses of the representatives who will 
attend this all-important event in the history of our union. 


Two 


E very ONE who can possibly afford it should have a little car or auto- 
mobile for himself and his family. However, any one who can not afford 
it should not have one. Running into debt, mortgaging the week’s pay 
before it is earned and buying on the installment plan is the curse of the 
workers of the nation at the present time. This curse or white plague 
of installment buying is permeating the country in a manner never before 
experienced in the history of our nation. Men and women seem to be 
losing their power of resistance or their ability to turn down the high- 
pressure salesmen, and refuse to mortgage their earnings a year in 
advance. It is not for the necessities of life that they are going into debt, 
but for the luxuries of the present-day life, and the desire for such luxuries 
is destroying our womanhood and manhood. This has its evil effect 
because as soon as the workers are thrown out of employment for a week 
or ten days they are practically on the verge of starvation, because when 
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working they are paying for the automobile, the radio, the victrola, and 
for everything else in our new civilization, but few are paying for the 
sewing machine. Perhaps the sewing machine is not necessary, for today 
garments may be purchased cheaper than they can be made. However, 
the wholesome habit of saving a dollar seems to be a thing of the past, 
not alone amongst the younger generation, but is also creeping in amongst 
the heads of households. 

Workers forget that for the things they buy on the installment plan 
they pay almost double, no matter what the plausible salesman may. say 
to the contrary. 

Today in this country there are five or six individuals with white 
collars on, putting their heads together trying to plan some scheme 
whereby they may whittle from the worker his hard-earned dollar. They 
call themselves intensive salesmen who work on a commission basis, but 
their high-pressure methods and schemes are just barely within the law, 
otherwise they might be called embezzlers. 

No wonder there are so many failures in marriages today; so many 
marriages on the rocks of distress, due mostly to the lack of having the 
old power of resistance and of being unable to do without the things which 
are not necessary or which they could get along without. 

The divorce courts of our country today are grinding out more 
divorces and separating more couples than the churches and justices of 
the peace are uniting in marriages. The thought of bringing up a family 
amongst the younger generation is entirely a thing of the past. Our gov- 
ernment, seemingly, is powerless to act and the churches are losing their 
influence on their people in this matter of all-importance to the continuity 
of the American race. | 

Wages have been increased for those who are organized, but there 
are millions who are not organized, where no increase has obtained. It is 
useless for a man to work and get higher wages if the spendthrifts at 
home do not understand or have not been trained to realize that every 
dollar has been earned through the sweat of the toiler and should be 
regarded as precious. 

In the old days it was always considered an honorable ambition, 
worthy of applause, for a man to buy his little home and pay for it as 
he went along. Today that custom does not obtain except amongst those 
coming from southern European countries. Our young Americans, with 
few exceptions, find their domicile in the two-room apartment and their 
boiled dinners are purchased from the can factories of the A. & P. 
chain stores. 

Let us who are members of trade unions endeavor to instill into the 
minds of our membership the necessity of being frugal—although not 
miserly—of being careful in our spendings but not denying ourselves the 
necessaries of life, of being real men and. women, copying some of the 
standards existing amongst those who came before us—the love of home 
and wife and friends. 


Wz ARE PASSING through a period of depression in industry, resulting 
in unemployment such as has not been experienced in this country during . 
the past twenty years, with the exception of a short.period immediately 
after the ending of the war. | 
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The pity of it is, we are producing and manufacturing more than we 
ever did before, but it is being done with one-half the number of human 
beings that were formerly employed. Intensive and high-producing ma- 
chinery is everywhere taking the place of human labor. It has been 
admitted by all sides, both the company officials and the United Mine 
Workers’ representatives, that enough coal can be produced in this coun- 
try, under normal conditions, with all of its industries, by one-half the 
number of men that were employed in 1918. 


Machinery has got into the mines and they can now take out as 
much coal with two men on a machine as it took thirty men to get 
out twenty-five years ago. 


It has been testified to recently that a girl in a razor blade factory, 
with the aid of a machine, is now doing the work which, fifteen years ago, 
it took thirty girls to do. A cutter in a garment factory, making men’s 
clothing, can cut from a pattern, with an electric cutter, from ten to 
twenty coats or vests or pants, at one cutting, layers of goods being placed 
one on top of the other. In the old days cutters, with their scissors, cut 
each piece separately. In glass factories bottles are now being turned out 
by the thousands by a machine operated by a girl. A few years ago it took 
about a hundred men to do this work, and as a consequence over-produc- 
tion obtains as a result of the employment of all kinds of machines. 


Twenty years ago-the Cigarmakers’ Union was one of the strongest 
and most powerful unions in America. Cigars then were all made by 
hand. Today ninety-five per cent of the cigars sold in our country are 
turned out by machinery and the machine can be operated by a girl of 
ordinary intelligence, again displacing hundreds of men. 


I could go on down the line mentioning different industries where 
human labor has been displaced and endless over-producing machinery 
has been substituted, with the result that eighty per cent of the indus- 
tries of our country can now turn out as much manufactured products in 
eight months of the year as will supply our country for twelve months. 
You can see from this that unless we find other fields for the purchase of 
our surplus products there must be, for the workers, an idle period of at 
least four months in each year. 

The same amount of coal can now be delivered in our large cities with 
a five or seven-ton truck, operated by two men, as was formerly delivered 
by seven sets of men and three-horse wagons. What’s the answer? We 
must find a solution. Apparently in order that this work may be dis- 
tributed around amongst a greater number of men, the only answer is 
the shorter work-day and the shorter work-week. In the trades which are 
now working eight hours a day, seven hours should prevail, and in the 
different lines of work where the five and a half day week prevails the 
five-day week should obtain. 

With the machinery now in use which is turning out this enormous 
amount of manufactured products every moment of the worker’s time 
is consumed and the strictest and closest attention of the worker is de- 
manded by the machine. Consequently, the nerve-racking condition ob- 
taining amongst the workers in factories necessitates conservation of 
health and strength, and the answer is, shorter hours of labor. 

The seriousness of the unemployment situation, as demonstrated 
during the past six months, is of such a nature that our government 
officials must take notice or else in a few years our country will be in the 
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same state of impoverishment that now obtains in practically every 
section of Europe. | 


oe 


Turk IS NO PROSPERITY in a community where wages are low, and wages 
are low where workers are unorganized. 

If a man is earning only fifteen dollars per week, he can spend only 
fifteen. He can not pay bills; he can not get his teeth looked after; he 
can not have his eyes taken care of; he becomes a broken-down machine, 
a physical wreck, cast on the human junkpile early in life. He can spend 
only what he earns. He can save nothing for a rainy day. Through the 
Union he gets decent wages and lives like a human being, like a real 
American. 


TOTO T 


Tue NEGRO OF THE SOUTH, because of his illiteracy and not having, in 
many places, emerged sufficiently from the ignorance of slavery, is con- 
sidered shiftless. However, a vast improvement is taking place in many 
districts amongst the negroes from an educational, sanitary and healthful 
standpoint. 

Colored men are admitted to membership in our union where they 
are working at our craft, and, in nearly every instance, they make first- 
class union men. 

Employers take advantage of colored men at every opportunity, but 
we are hopeful, as time goes on, that the colored men driving motor 
trucks and wagons will realize the importance of organization. 

Every so often complaints are made at the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and to the Executive Council that no 
effort is being made by the American Federation of Labor to organize 
colored men. This statement is not true. The same attention is given to 
districts where colored men are numerous towards organizing them as is 
given to all other classes of workers. 

There are some organizations that, on account of their rules, discrimi- 
nate somewhat against admitting colored men, but those organizations are 
few. The great bulk, yes, it is safe to say, ninety-seven per cent of the 
organizations chartered by the American Federation of Labor admit 
colored men to membership if they are working at their craft. 

I publish this statement because of the fact, at the present time, 
literature is being circulated by colored organizations, and other agencies, 
endeavoring to arouse a feeling of prejudice in the minds of the unthink- 
ing colored people that the American Federation of Labor is not desirous 
of admitting colored people into the membership of the respective unions 
affiliated with that institution. 

Colored men are admitted to membership in this organization with- 
out discrimination, when working at our business, but they are pretty 
difficult to organize. 

wow 


Warne ANYTHING in a letter that you can not face the world with is 
the work of an imbecile. It may be years after when this letter will 
flaunt you in the face and make you wish you were more careful or tactful. 
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The written word, once it leaves your possession, may live to destroy 
you. I have known of letters written in secret that helped to ruin the 
writer and oftentimes the writer's friends. While nothing does more 
good or brings more comfort to a friend or to a business associate than a 
letter well and carefully written, nothing brings more sorrow than a 
letter of the other kind. 
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Lue GREATEST INJURY parents can do their children is to satisfy their 
every whim. Children ought to be taught that they must deny themselves 
certain things which they think they need. If you love them have the 
strength to refuse them money which is to be spent foolishly or for 
luxuries which they do not need. 

some of the strongest men in life, men who are capable of brazenly 
fighting serious conditions which arise in their business or their public 
careers, weaken before the plea of their daughter or son when they beg 
for an extra few dollars to be spent in the flapper manner which helps to 
weaken the future manhood and womanhood of the children. 


It is pitiable to see boys and girls fifteen and sixteen years of age 
running madly through our large cities and towns in automobiles, some- 
times purchased by the parents on the installment plan. 

While the automobile has been a great service and has helped modern 
civilization, it has had a greater tendency to destroy the moral stamina 
of our boys and girls than anything else which has come out in the last 
generation. 

I know you may say, perhaps, that I am not up-to-date, that I am 
old-fashioned, that I do not realize that there has been a change. Don't 
make that mistake, for I am living amongst our present conditions of life 
every day, I have raised sons and now have a daughter almost eighteen 
year of age, in college, so I know something about the responsibility of 
raising children, and it is heart-rending to see what is going on all 
around us. 

Some of our high schools, from latest reports, are nothing better 
than institutions tending to destroy the morals of our boys and girls. 


As we love our children, as we are responsible for their existence, so 
are we responsible for their development and care until they reach the 
age of manhood and womanhood. Bringing up boys and girls today in 
our country is a dangerous and serious, as well as a loving, responsibility. 

I know that some children are more difficult to handle than others. I 
also know that the parents are not always to blame when they go wrong, 
but I also have no hesitancy in saying a large percentage of the useless 
boys and girls who develop eventually into criminals and persons of low 
moral character, that the responsibility may be placed on the shoulders 
of the parents, and one of the prevalent means of helping to injure them 
is granting them every request they make, especially money and 
automobiles. 
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N AILING a business agent to the cross at every meeting because you don't 
like him is poor business. 
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A NUMBER of the textile mill owners of Massachusetts have issued a gen- 
eral statement to all of their employes that another reduction of ten per 
cent in their wages will take place immediately. This is the third reduc- 
tion of ten per cent that has been inflicted on the poor, hard-working, 
many of them highly skilled, textile workers of New England. 

Organization in New England amongst the textile workers has fallen 
off considerably within the last few years, especially in Lawrence, Lowell 
and Fall River. 

Mill owners have been unscrupulous in reducing wages hinguaut those 
now practically unorganized workers. With a complete, or solid, organi- 
zation of those employes, these regular reductions in wages would not 
be inflicted upon the workers. 


i f onzst AMBITION is a noble and inspiring sentiment. Ambition drives 
the human race on to greater accomplishments, but the one who tries to 
profit by detraction and lying against a fellowman is sure to reap his 
reward by having his treachery burned into his very soul. 
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"Tae WORLD loves the man who smiles. Yes, I know it is hard to smile 
when the heart is being torn with trouble, but usually the fellow who 
does the most growling has the least trouble. He is usually a weakling. 
God in His wisdom oftentimes places the load on the shoulders capable 
of carrying—the one who has the nerve to suffer in silence, the man who 
keeps his troubles to himself. But as God is all-just, he allows no one to 


suffer without repayment. "We are in the balance weighed." 
"uM me "uw 


can not draft wealth, but that it is 
intended only to draft men. It is the 
Prussian system." 


National Draft Law Purpose 
Frankly Stated 


Duluth, Minn.—The national com- 
mander of the American Legion de- 
livered an address in this city in 
which he said that the so-called capi- 
tal-and-labor draft law, now pending 
in Congress, would apply to men but 


Sunday Work Vetoed by Eastern 
Governor 


Boston.—Governor Fuller vetoed a 








not to property or wealth. 

“You ean not take property with- 
out due process of law, but you can 
take men and when they refuse to 
work we can put them in the army," 
said the Legionnaire. 

“There you have the universal 
draft law stripped of all its pre- 
tense," writes William E. McEwen, 
veteran trade unionist and editor of 
the Duluth Labor World. “Heres a 
frank advocate of conscription who 
publicly admits that the government 


bill that would permit the sale of pro- 
visions on Sunday. 

“It is not a far flight,” he said, 
“from legalizing the working of 
women evenings—recently indorsed 
by one branch of the legislature—to 
working the men on Sunday. I look 
forward to that time when laboring 
men and women of America will be 
working on a five-day rather than 
seven-day week, of which the pro- 
posed legislation appears to be a fore- 
runner."— News Letter. 
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HE SPLENDID MANNER in which the affairs of Local Union No. 

807, Truck Drivers of New York, is being conducted is a credit to the 
executive board members and the salaried officers of the union. With 
unemployment reigning supreme in New York City for the past six 
months, the officers have been able not only to keep up the membership 
of the local, but they have been able to add something each month to 
their treasury, and they should receive the support and assistance of 
every member of the local. 
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HE FELLOW who reads and quotes but one sentence of any article 
appearing in this Journal and bases all of his unjust arguments on 
that one sentence without reading what preceded and what followed it, 
is thoroughly dishonest and unfair to the editor of this Journal. He is 
endeavoring to deceive the membership because in any written article 
there may be three or four words, or a short sentence, which can be 
misconstrued and misinterpreted unless the whole article is read. 
Om WE 
UR UNIONS should be very careful not to keep much ready cash in 
their offices, for there have been many holdups lately. Sometimes, 
through some leak, the statement goes out that there is considerable 
money in such and such a place and pretty soon there is a holdup. At 
any rate, in most of our cities our police fórce seems unable to cope with 
the holdup men. Large amounts of money should not be held by union 
officers even if the local has insurance protecting it against burglary and 
holdups. On the first of the month, when money is coming in in large 
amounts, someone should be dispatehed to the bank once or twice during 
the day to make a deposit of the cash on hand. When “stickups” take 
place more than once, insurance companies become suspicious and refuse 
to continue insurance policies against holdups. 
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AW AND ORDER must be observed at all times and under all circum- 
Stances, else society would break down completely. A law written into 
our Constitution, by a convention, may sometimes work slight hardships 
in certain localities, but when the law was written it was made for the 
purpose of doing the greatest good for the greatest number, and all local 
unions, when chartered, agree to observe and obey the laws of the Inter- 
national Union. 
DOE "Gu o" o" 
HEN A MAN becomes a member of our union and takes the obli- 
gation he solemnly promises to observe all laws, rules and regula- 
tions of both the International and the local union. Failure to do so is 
sufficient cause for suspension or for penalizing the member, if charge is 
proven, and if the offense is repeated the member should be suspended, 
and if again repeated he should be expelled. ‘However, the last thing that 
should be considered is the expulsion of\a member. Where members are 
suspended the unions still retain jurisdiction over them, and penalties 
sufficiently high to make the suspension very severe, before reinstate- 
ment, may be imposed on the member. When a member is expelled, all 
rights and jurisdiction over the individual, then and afterwards, is lost 
by the union. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 

Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 

Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
d 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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BOVE AND BEYOND everything else, the officers and members of 
our unions who are endeavoring to better their conditions should, 
first of all, endeavor to bring about these changes only through con- ` 
servative action, clear thinking and -eternally planning and exercising 
"great care in handling all.questions which may arise. . 
Our’ country is prosperous, much more prosperous than any other 
country in the world, but we are not enjoying anything like the prosperity 
„related in the newspapers, nor are we enjoying or experiencing anything 
like the prosperity obtaining before the war, or that obtained four or five 
-years ago. | 
~~ Employers are more TRUCO Qd because they are becoming more . 
gentle and more inclined to reason out things, yet at the same time seem 


|. possessed with the determination not to do anything. 


Some industries are making monéy, but many of the medium- rud 
or small industries have not only not made anything, but have been losing 
during the last two or three years. These conditions must all be given ' 
due consideration and local union officers must ever be careful of any steps 
they might take which. would result in a stoppage of work. 

Again I say, as l have often said before, this statement does not 


^^ mean that we will suffer indignities or any injustice, nor will we permit 


the violation of an agreement on the part of any employer. In other. 
words,.we will never surrender our right to stop work if occasion requires 
such action. However; it is my hope and prayer that such a condition will 
Qe often in d itself to us. | 
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5 REPORTED: n General Or ganizer Cashak’ our local unions in New 

York and New Jersey are making wonderful progress. Brother Cashal 

is EERTE om the job, watching and working to the end that harmony 

| - will prevail amongst our members and that our locals may be kept out of 
trouble, while their membership is increasing week after week. 
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pon CO N EXT wo Or iis months, General Organizer J. M. Gillespie, 
| who is located in headquarters, will supervise theissuing of our monthly : 
Journal, as the General President will be. away from General Headquarters. 
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EE TO IT that the names and KED S ot the AERE of your local 
on the mailing list. here in the General Office are kept .corrected so 
that the Journal may be sent only to those who are entitléd to recéive it; 
that it is mailed to their correct addresses, and that it does not go to: those 
who have ceased to be members. It does not. cost anything except a little. 
effort on the part of the officers of the local and helps the General Office 
in keeping the mailing’ list correct and the magazine going to those who . 
should receive it. : 
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Why Mr. Dawes Won't Do 


Dawes came into polities as a pro- 
tege of Mark Hanna, whose methods 
and machine are stil a by-word for 
rottenness. When Mark “put MeKin- 
ley over" in 1896, Dawes was made 
comptroller of the currency. It put 
him in touch with the “big money” 
of the country and he used his op- 
portunities. 


In 1902 he quit the treasury and 
organized the Central Trust Com- 
pany at Chieago, through which he 
took part in one of the most vicious 
tricks in the history of banking. 


“Billy” Lorimer, kicked out of the 
United States Senate for the corrupt 
use of money, had a national bank in 
Chicago, which he wanted to change 
to a state bank. He didn't have 
enough cash to pass the state exami- 
nation. Dawes loaned him the cash. 
October 21, 1912, Dawes turned over 
$1,250,000- to the Lorimer bank. 


It was tendered to the state exam- 
iner as belonging to that concern, 
and on the strength of this misrepre- 
sentation the Lorimer bank was al- 
lowed to open. 

But that same afternoon the 
$1,250,000 was taken back to Dawes 
and the Central Trust Company. 
Dawes wouldn’t trust Lorimer with 
the money overnight—but he helped 
Lorimer open a bank which went 
broke twenty months later, swind- 
ling 4,000 depositors, most of them 
very poor, out of more than 
$2,000,000. 

The facts in this case are attested 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
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which even forced the Dawes con- 
cern to pay about $110,000 to the 
cheated depositors. 


After the war, Dawes was presi- 
dent of the “Minute Men of the Con- 
stitution,’ an organization modeled 
on Fascist lines. He has blatantly 
supported the “open shop” campaign 
to “smash organized labor." 


In the railway shopmen’s strike 
Dawes gave the most fulsome praise 
to the Daugherty injunction, which 
was so drastic in its limitation of the 
rights of the workers that even con- 
servative newspapers deplored it. 


He has been consistently opposed 
to practically every progressive pro- 
posal which has come before the 
American people in the last thirty 
years. 

If the Republican party does not 
want that kind of “leadership,” it 
had better wake up. 

There are millions of men and 
women in this country who are nor- 
mally Republicans who know enough 
to “scratch” their ballots if the party 
makes the blunder of naming “Hell 
'n Maria” for the highest office in the 
gift of the American people. 


“Low Wages Are Thefts 
from the Public” 


Reduction of wages is bad busi- 
ness and worse economics, whether 
applied in the broadest social sense 
or to a given industry. It is some- 
times argued that wages must be re- 
duced if we are to increase the sale 
of our goods in foreign markets. The 
answer is that by such wage reduc- 
tions we reduce our profitable home 
market far more than we increase 
the less certain profits of the foreign 
market. Experience has proved, even 
to the most casual observer, the fal- 
lacy of much of the bad economic 
thinking of the past. 

The low-wage fallacy is the worst 
of all. A dullard must see the folly 
of killing the purchasing power of 
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the greatest buyer, the worker, in 
the market at home which provides 
us with all but a fraction of our na- 
tional wealth and prosperity. 

No low-wage section of the coun- 
try today is as prosperous as are sec- 
tions where higher wages prevail. 
The employer, therefore, who re- 
duces wages, whether from a selfish 
motive or because he thinks it good 
business, is not a good business man 
and is hurting himself. He may for 
a time succeed in paying a wage be- 
low the cost of living, but he is only 
throwing on the community at large 
the expense of paying, in the form 
of unpaid grocery and clothing bills, 
the wage which. he himself should 
pay. 

To be very frank, he is stealing 
from the public. This applies to any 
industry as a whole, as it does to any 
individual employer. The time is 
past when any industry or any em- 
ployer who seeks to break down wage 
scales will be looked upon as shrewd 
or clever in business. Such employer 
is not clever in business, but a para- 
site on the community and publie 
opinion will eventually force him to 
pay a decent wage or get out of busi- 
ness.—James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. 


Molding Public Opinion 


If the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation of public utilities were 
given space it deserves by the daily 
press, the nation would know how 
public opinion is stealthily formed by 
corporations. 

No group should be denied the 
right to present their views to fellow 
citizens, but objection can be raised 
when secret propaganda reaches into 
our public schools, controls educa- 
tors, writes textbooks and raises 
slush funds that every user of gas, 
electricity and water power must 
pay for. | 

The investigation should awaken 
organized labor to the resourceful- 
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ness of those who oppose trade 
unionism, labor injunction relief, the 
federal child labor amendment and 
other social and legislative proposals. 

Behind seemingly spontaneous and 
nation-wide opposition to social 
changes can be found crafty men 
who direct these movements. They 
have unlimited financial resources 
and an entry into every avenue that 
molds publie opinion. 

Those who profit by these secret 
movements can not be expected to 
expose the plot. 

Trade unionists should be realists, 
and extend their own publicity ma- 
chinery, rather than depend upon 
others. 

Things don’t “just happen."— 
News Letter. 


Two Kinds of Unemployment 


Before the public was aware of the 
present unemployment, organized 
labor realized that it was a serious 
problem. As early as July, 1927, a 
conference was called to discuss the 
problem of unemployment. In Au- 
gust of last year the Federation be- 
gan gathering data on the unem- 
ployed. 3 

In the last month of 1927 and in 
the beginning of 1928 unemployment 
increased greatly, as it always does 
at this season. Suddenly all the 
newspapers are full of articles on the 
increase of unemployment and dis- 
cuss various measures to relieve it. 

If in the next few months unem- 
ployment decreases again, as is usu- 
ally the case in the spring and sum- 
mer months, discussion of unemploy- 
ment will probably cease. Such an 
occurrence would show a misunder- 
standing of the problem and a failure 
to meet it with a constructive so- 
lution. 

There are two different kinds of 
unemployment. One is seasonal and 
occurs every year. In the winter 
there is less work on the farms, 
fewer houses are built, there is a 


general reduction in the amount of 
work performed. Winter unemploy- 
ment ceases with the coming of 
spring and summer. But there is at 
present another kind of unemploy- 
ment, untouched by seasonal changes 
in production and demand: unem- 
ployment caused by increasing pro- 
ductivity in industry. The worker 
today produces more in one hour 
than ever before. Total production is 
not increasing corresponding to in- 
creasing productivity, and therefore 
either fewer hours of work or fewer 
workers are necessary to produce the 
output required for the market. 

In recent years it has been the pol- 
icy of manufacturing industry to dis- 
miss workers rather than to shorten 
hours of work. And this is the ker- 
nel of the unemployment problem, 
the chief question which manufac- 
turers and labor have to face: should 
we dismiss an ever-increasing num- 
ber of workers, or should we shorten 
hours of work? And if we have to 
dismiss workers, how can we find 
work for them? Do newly develop- 
ing industries absorb the mass of 
workers yearly dismissed by manu- 
facturing industries? These are the 
questions to be studied, these are 
questions which should concern gov- 
ernment, manufacturers and labor.— 
American Federationist. 


Coal Owners Would Befog 


Strike Cause 


Trade ynionists should hold to 
fundamentals in discussing the coal 
strike, now in its second year. 

Coal owners and their allies insist 
that the industry is over-developed. 
This detracts from the real issue. 

The coal owners want wages based 
on West Virginia, which they have 
deunionized while employing union 
miners in their northern fields. 

Now they are attempting to smash 
the union in the northern fields. They 
have violated their contract, employ 
private armies, secure labor injunc- 
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tions, evict families from company 
houses and indulge in other forms of 
terrorization. 

To hide outlawry and union- dabei: 
ing they plead the industry is over- 
developed. 

The miners accept this claim. They 


—and they alone—suggest a remedy. . 


The owners’ silence to this offer is 
significant. Neither have the owners 
offered any suggestion to the Senate 
strike probe committee. 

“Leave us alone; let us destroy the 
union and have competition in 
wages,” is the owners’ policy. 

The miners are not responsible for 
an over-developed industry. They 
can not be blamed for deplorable con- 
ditions the owners would remedy by 
pitting one gr oup of workers against 
another group in a wage-eutting 
contest. 

The miners have repeatedly point- 
ed out that if their union is smashed 
and wages drop to the West Virginia 
standard, that state will lower rates. 
The northern fields will meet this re- 
duction, and so on until the starva- 
tion point is reached. 


The sincerity of the coal owners 
can be questioned when they deplore 
the ills of this industry. They are 
only interested in serf conditions for 
employes. They have but one solu- 
tion—low wages. 

When miners reject this economic 
insanity, they are lectured by those 
who are merely echoes for the coal 
owners. 

The one question is: Can coal in- 
dustry ills be removed by smashing 
the miners’ union and by wage com- 
petition between the various fields? 

Talk of an over-developed industry 
is no answer to this question. A liv- 
ing wage must be assured and the 
union must be permitted to function. 

Only greed-crazed employers will 
say the remedy lies in beating wages 
down to pauper standards of middle 
Europe. 

No constructive measure for the 
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coal industry is possible if the union 
is destroyed and owners have a free 
hand to set wages. 

Talk of an over-developed industry 
at the present time is an attempt to 
have the public ignore anarchy that 
the coal owners have established. 

They have not presented one ra- 
tional remedy to remove evils they 
would intensify. 

Starve the workers, that autocracy 
in the coal fields may be complete, is 
their objective.—News Letter. 


False Definitions Are Prop 
for Labor Injunction 


The labor injunction should be 
discussed in terms of principle. 

If men permit themselves to be 
enmeshed in generalities of prop- 
erty-defending lawyers, they will be 
confused as is purposed. 

First, let it be understood that the 
equity—or chancery—process is a 
necessary part of our judicial system. 

There are innumerable situations 
where a law court can not protect 
property or a property right. Equity 
—or chancery—will then afford 
relief. 

Until recently personal rights were 
not considered part of the equity 
process. 

Of late, however, personal rights 
have been stealthily brought under 
equity jurisdiction by scrambling 
them up with property rights, and 
therein is labor’s protest. 

An equity judge is unfitted to pass 
on human relations. 

He is not guided by statute, prece- 
dent or rule, as in a law court. 

The equity judge is supreme. His 
conscience, his mood and his eco- 
nomic viewpoint are his sole guide, 
from which there is no appeal. That 
is why human rights are not safe 
in his custody. 

So when he passes on a question in 
which property rights and personal 
rights have been trickily entwined, 
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the record shows that he rules in 
favor of property, even though fun- 
damental personal rights are denied. 

The scrambling of property rights 
and human rights has been made 
possible by creating the impression 
that there is a distinction between 
“business” and “labor,” and that 
both are the same as property. 

Every standard dictionary, how- 
ever, makes no distinction between 
“business” and “labor.” 

The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia, for instance, tells us: 

*Business—-A matter or affair that 
engages a person's attention or re- 
quires his care; an affair receiving 
or requiring attention; specifically, 
that which busies or occupies one's 
time, attention and labor as his chief 
concern; that which one does for a 
livelihood. 

*Labor—To make a physical or 
mental effort to accomplish some 
end; exert the powers of body or 
mind for the attainment of some re- 
sult; work, strive." 

Every authority agrees that to do 
business is to labor and that to labor 
is to do business-—both are the same. 
These authorities reject the fiction 
that to labor one must be covered 
with grime, and that to do business 
one must sit in front of a mahogany 
desk. 

These authorities also draw a 
sharp distinction between ''property" 
and “business” or “labor.” 

Property is a product of nature or 
of man's activity. Property is a 
thing that man owns and can trans- 
fer; something over which he has 
sole dominion and control. 

By classifying “property” with 
*business-labor" the injunction judge 
has had a free field in subverting 
government by law and setting up 
government by discretion. 

The labor injunction issue can be 
summed up in these two points: If 
business and labor are property, the 
labor injunction judge is right. 

If business and labor are human 


relations, and have no connection 
with property, the labor injunction 
judge has usurped his powers. 

Labor holds the latter view and 
asks Congress to pass the pending 
Shipstead-La Guardia bill. 

This proposed legislation re-estab- 
lishes the injunction process as origi- 
nally intended and used. 


A Tribute to the Veteran Unionist 


The priceless heritage of every 
union is the old-timer. By the term 
“old-timer” we. mean the brother 
who has been in harness for years 
and years. We owe him far more 
than we will ever be able to repay. 
He has been our guiding spirit; that 
necessary inspiration that makes a 
union succeed. He has stuck to the 
ship through thick and thin. Busy 
moments and wordly cares have per- 
haps kept him away from meetings; 
but when called upon he has always 
responded to the call of duty. 

He has come to the front so often 
and so loyally that we lack room to 
enumerate the many occasions. 
When things seemed darkest his ad- 
vice and counsel have tided us over 
the rough spots. When help has 
been needed he has served faithfully 
and well. Sometimes the unthinking 
youngster may dub him an old fogey, 
but he has given more, sacrificed 
more, aided more and worked harder 
than any self-assumed critic. 

He has ever had before him the 
good name and welfare of the union. 
He has never quit. If things have 
gone against his liking he has never 
thrown his hands up in despair and 
resigned. He has simply buckled up 
his belt and set out to bring the craft 
baek upon its proper course. 

Just as the tides and currents will 
throw a ship off its course unless a 
firm hand is at the helm, so may a 
union get out of step by. well mean- 
ing but misguided members. A union 
should never be condemned just be- 
cause some individual member gets 
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out of tune. The old-timer eliminates 
the discord. He sets to work to right 
the ship. He has good old experience 
to back and guide him. 

He may not be understood but you 
may gamble on the fact that he has 
the good of the union at heart and 
his efforts bear the stamp of the 
great principles of the union. 

We need our old-timers all the 
time. May they tarry long with us. 
They are the hub of the wheel and 
carry the load.—Exchange. 


Schwab’s Pious Pretense to Senators 
Criticized 


Allentown, Pa.—A scorching at- 
tack on Charles M. Schwab because 
of the steel magnate’s declaration 
before the Senate coal strike probe 
committee that he never had a strike 
in any of his plants, features the last 
issue of the Pennsylvania Labor 
Herald. 

The labor paper protests against 
the present-day policy of certain em- 
ployers who have wronged workers 
and who now in “their senile old 
age," affect a philanthropic attitude. 

“Schwab poses before the country 
as a good employer," says the Labor 
Herald. “Here, where he is known, 
his very name is a synonym for hy- 
pocrisy, greed and injustice. 

*Before the great strike at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company plant in 
Bethlehem, which began in Febru- 
ary, 1910, and lasted through three 
bitter winter months, while the steel 
workers froze and starved and were 
beaten up and shot by state police, 
Charles Schwab's company was 
known far and wide as the meanest 
employer of labor in the United 
States. 

“That strike was not against ex- 
isting low wages, or intolerable work 
conditions or the twelve-hour day, 
but because employes were forced to 
labor on Sunday. 

"Charles M. Schwab, although a 
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resident of Bethlehem and an active 
manager of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at the time, did not raise a 
hand to help the men. He took not 
the slightest interest in their living 
conditions." 

lhe Labor Herald refers to a con- 
gressional report and to a report by 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ on this strike. The com- 
pany was denounced ‘in both in- 
stances. | 

During (the world war the com- 
pany locked out 28,000 employes be- 
cause they refused to work ten hours 
a day for eight hours’ pay. When 
Congress passed the back-pay bill, 
after an eight-years’ fight, the com- 
pany attempted to claim credit. 

The Labor Herald closes its blis- 
tering arraignment by expressing 
the hope that the next time Schwab 
claims he has served humanity 
"some practical person will ask this 
‘Star of Bethlehem’ to give an ac- 
count in detail of the unselfish serv- 
ice he has rendered anywhere to any- 
one."—News Letter. 


Learn thoroughly the thing your 
organization stands for. Read the 
laws by which your union is gov- 
erned. Participate in the delibera- 
tions of its meetings. Get acquainted 
with your officers. Attend to your 
duties as a member. 

If you do these things you will be 
a member enjoying the benefits from 
having a trade organized. 

lhere is no room for lax officers 
in an organization consisting of live 
wire members. Take your stand. in 
the front lines, understand the re- 
sponsibilities of officers, and work 
for all that you will share in the 
making of a union, of which its mem- 
bership may well be proud. Pessi- 
mism is the hardest thing to over- 
come. Get the habit of seeing things 
a little more optimistically. More 
sunshine and less gloom will make us . 
al feel better.—Union Labor Mes- 
senger. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


The DEATH of William A. Neer, President of the Teamsters’ Joint Council 
of Chicago and Secretary-Treasurer of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
Union No. 753, was indeed a shock to all who knew him, and especially 
to the International President and Editor of this Journal. 

. Twenty-one years ago, when I became a candidate for the office which 
I now hold, I was influenced to be a candidate mainly through the plead- 
ings, request and the sincere and conscientious statements made by 
Brother Neer. For twenty-one years he has been my closest friend and 
during all that time he never once wavered in his loyalty to the Inter- 
national Union. 

A more loving character, from the standpoint of fellowship, never 
lived than Bil Neer. He was a “pal” to all who knew him. His genial 
manner and his consoling disposition brought peace and solace to all who 
went to him with their troubles and tribulations, and, believe me, there 
were many who laid their worries and grievances at his feet. Even under 
the most trying circumstances he never became excited, but was always 
the mediator and conciliator speaking in the interest of peace and har- 
mony. Always a peaceable man, yet, when occasion demanded, no one in 
our organization ever displayed greater nerve, courage or determination 
to fight for what was right. | 

During the past twenty-one years our organization has gone through 
one secession movement after another in the city of Chicago, but Bill Neer 
was always found at the front fighting for the International Union and 
the principles of the American Federation of Labor. 

He died while he and his wife were returning from a trip to Honolulu, 
where he had gone in an endeavor to regain his health, which had become 
somewhat impaired, resulting from his years of tireless and nerve-racking 
| service to our movement in Chicago. 
| He became Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 753 at about the © 
same time I became General President, August, 1907. A man by the name 
of Camp, at that time Secretary-Treasurer of the local, abseonded with the 
funds, but Bill took hold of the union and put it back on its feet, increas- 
ing the membership from 1,200 to 6,400, building up the finances and 
property of the local until it is worth now more than a half million. The 
changes in working conditions for the membership can hardly be described. 
Suffice to say their wages have been raised from $20.00 a week to $50.00 
and, in many instances, to $60.00 and $70.00. They have also established 
the eight-hour day and the six-day week. They have succeéded, and it is 
written into the agreements with their employers, in getting two weeks' 
vacation with pay for every member. When Bill Neer took hold of the 
organization they were working ten hours a day, seven days a week, no 
vacation and the maximum salary was from $20.00 to $22.00 a week. 

In addition to being an offieer of his local, he was President of the 
Joint Council, being elected in 1908, and in this office he was instrumental 
and helped substantially in raising the standard and bettering the condi- 
tions of the membership of our several other locals in and around Chicago. 

Under his guidance and counsel there was organized the Dairy Em- 
ployes' Union and in every instance where, through his efforts and honest 
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arguments, the milk wagon drivers received an increase in wages, the 
dairy employes also received a raise. This union, which, at the beginning 
of Brother Neer’s career, was unheard of, now has a membership of 3,000, 
and its officers will testify as to the truthfulness of my statements relative 
to the services rendered by Brother Neer. Any local union of milk wagon 
drivers that appealed to Brother Neer for assistance was never refused, 
no matter in what section of the country they were located. 

In addition to the splendid service he always rendered our union, he 
was held in the highest esteem by the employers in the milk industry 
with whom he came in contact. Brother Neer, because of his sterling 
character, was perhaps more responsible than any one else for the aboli- 
tion of the charge so frequently made in years past that officers of labor 
organizations had their price, because no one, whether a member of the 
organization or an employer, ever for one moment doubted the upright- 
ness of character or the honesty and sincerity of Bill Neer. 

He attended all International conventions, never having missed any 
since 1907. 

His body was brought from San Francisco to Chicago and placed in 
the building Owned by the Milk Wagon Drivers at 220 South Ashland 
Boulevard, there to lie in state until Monday, in order that all trade union- 
ists, and especially the members of the milk wagon drivers’ local, might 
for the last time look into his face in peaceful repose. On Monday, May 
7th, his body was taken to the hall in the building owned by the Street 
Car Men’s Union, where services were held and where hundreds of his 
friends and fellow workers came to pay a last, visit of respect to our dear 
departed brother. His beautiful casket, and the space surrounding the 
casket, were banked with flowers sent by his friends in Chicago and by 
our organizations throughout the country. 

Never before, to our knowledge, was a labor leader in Chicago held 
in greater esteem or paid a higher tribute of respect and love than that 
accorded our late friend and companion— William Neer. 


UO UU. 


Ox THURSDAY, May 10th, another one of our splendid union officials in 
Chicago, Brother Harry Clor, Vice-President and Business Agent of Local 
Union No. 712, Laundry and Dye House Drivers and Chauffeurs, passed 
away. Brother Clor was one of the men who helped to organize the dye 
house end of this organization and was well thought of by the member- 
ship in general and highly respected by the employers in the industry. 

He had a very large funeral, most of the membership of the local 
being present besides a large number of the employers with whom he did 
business as a representative of*the union. Brother Clor had been sick for 
quite a while. 

The General President, accompanied by General Auditor George Kidd, 
Assistant Auditor Ed Meyer and Vice-President Berrell, attended the 
funeral, representing the International organization. 


es OF 


Since THE LAST ISSUE of our Journal I attended the meeting of Local 
Union No. 33, Bakery Wagon Drivers, of Washington, D. C. The local has 
a membership of 550 and over 500 of the members were present that 
evening. This is a splendid organization and one of the oldest affiliated 
with the International Union. | 
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The local had presented a scale requesting an increase in wages and 
some changes in working conditions. The membership was entitled to an 
increase in wages, but owing to the general depression in business and the 
unemployment existing everywhere, the local union decided to accept the 
old wage scale with some amended sections granting them improved con- 
ditions. The General President had received from the General Executive 
Board endorsement for the union to strike to enforce their requests if 
they decided to resort to a strike at that particular time. The local had 
already voted to strike, but at this meeting it reconsidered its former 
action and decided to accept the wage scale as amended as to working 
conditions. Perhaps, after all, this was best for all concerned, but the 
International President believed the membership of the local was entitled 
to a change, yet at the same time realized the difficulties surrounding the 

situation at that particular time. 


TTF 


Ax ATTEMPT to break the agreement recently entered into with the offi- 
cials of the American Railway Express Company relative to working con- 
ditions and jurisdiction questions in New York and vicinity was made by 
some of the unions which had seceded from the express employes and now 
headed by Mr. Forrester of Washington, when they applied to the courts 
of New York for an injunction restraining the express company and our 
union from putting the written agreement into effect. 

The chairman of the committee on wages and working conditions of 
the American Railway Express Company notified the General President, 
who, in turn, ordered Vice-President Cashal and J. M. Gillespie to engage 
counsel to appear in court in defense of the International Union, as the 
matter was too serious to allow it to proceed undefended. 

I am pleased to say, after a hearing on the case, the prayer for an 
injunction by the seceding employes and their representative was refused 
by the judge. Another victory for our International. The company appre- 
ciated our prompt action. 


LM us d 


I) URING THE LAST SESSION of Congress, there was introduced a bill having 
to do with the regulation of motor trucks hauling freight and merchandise, 
but due to the congestion in Congress, the bill did not get out of the hands 
of the committee. 

Master truckmen throughout the country seemed not to have paid 
any attention whatever to this contemplated legislation. It will undoubt- 
edly be re-introduced when Congress again opens its short session early 
in December and it will continue to be introduced until it becomes 
legislation. 

The large railroad interests of the country are behind this seemingly 
innocent bill. The increase in freight carrying by motor trucks during the 
past year is one hundred per cent greater than any previous year, and 
with the continued building of good roads, this increase will keep up. 

It is better for merchants, better for the customer, and cheaper for 
all parties concerned, to have merchandise handled and shipped by motor 
trucks, because once it is loaded at the warehouse it does not have to be 
rehandled or transferred until it is delivered to the customer, whereas, 
when shipment is made by rail, it is loaded onto the truck at the ware- 
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house, taken to a freight station, unloaded and again reloaded into a 
freight car, jumbled around in the freight car, to be again rehandled at 
the end of the journey in order to make delivery to the customer. 

The bill aims to piace the regulation of freight carrying by motor 
trucks, interstate and intrastate, under the guidance, direction and super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and therein lies the joker. 
Railroads are suffering from the loss of freight hauling, which, of course, 
substantially decreases their revenue, for it is a well known fact that the 
bulk of the income of railroads comes not from passenger hauling, but 
from the freight end of the service. 

The railroads very well know if they can get the truckmen under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission that rates will be 
regulated and other restrictions placed on the owners of trucks which will 
make it very unpleasant. 

The attitude of the truck owners and master draymen on this legis- 
lation reminds me of the attitude of the brewery owners and liquor 
dealers when the prohibition law was under consideration for national 
legislation. The brewery owners and liquor dealers at that time believed 
it would be impossible for such legislation to be enacted and, should it be 
passed by Congress and the Senate, it certainly would be out of the ques- 
tion to have the Constitution so amended, because it would require a vote 
in the affirmative of two-thirds of the states. However, they awakened 
one morning to find millions upon millions of dollars! worth of their 
property voted out of existence. 

This same thing is going to happen to the master draymen of this 
country if they do not watch this dangerous legislation now contemplated. 
It may seem simple at the beginning, but once they are under the super- 
vision of the government, they will find they are in there to stay, as gov- 
ernment bureaus have a method of increasing their power from year 
to year. 

Master draymen and truckmen could not increase their carrying rates 
without the consent and approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
should this bill become a law. Wages would be based entirely upon the 
earnings of the carrier and, although men now under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have the right to strike, it is pretty 
diffieult to win a strike where the industry is unable to meet an increase 
in eost of operation. | 

The writer does not expect, from the information he has at hand, that 
this bill will be enacted into law during the short.session of Congress, 
which opens in December and ends March 4, 1929, but it certainly be- 
hooves the master draymen to watch it closely to prevent it becoming a 
law. Guarding their interests and protecting their rights now by carefully 
watching this dangerous legislation would be better than to be placed 
in the position of bemoaning their fate in years to come. 


vw oy 


| RECENTLY ATTENDED a meeting of Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon 
Drivers, of Chicago, at which were present a large number of the mem- 
bership. At this meeting Brother Steve Sunmer was selected to fil the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer,. which office had been filled by our late 
brother, William Neer, for twenty-one years. | 

Most of the business of the local was dispensed with in order that 
those present might participate in a memorial service held in the Street 


-— 
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Car Men's Hall in honor of their late comrade and associate, William <A. 
Neer. 


The General President addressed the meeting and the references 
made to Brother Neer by the officers and some of the members of the 
union were indeed touching and inspiring. The great love displayed by. 
all who knew and were associated with our late brother should indeed be 
consoling to his family and friends, and proves conclusively that a man in 
the movement does not have to be wrong, does not have to be of a boister- 
ous or defying character, does not need to be wealthy, to gain the respect 
and confidence of those with whom he is associated, for the sorrow and 
regret expressed by every one for Brother Neer was perhaps never before 
equaled in the history of the labor movement in Chicago or elsewhere. 


The union, by its action, gave to the members of the local executive 
board full power to take care of the widow of Brother Neer and to see 
that she is never in need, from a financial standpoint, during the remainder 
of her life. 


As was stated by the General President in delivering his eulogy at 
the funeral of Brother Neer, “as we loved our comrade, our co-worker 
and friend, let us prove that love by loving the persons and principles 
which he loved." 


Yov ow 


A FEW WEEKS AGO I attended a meeting of the Chicago Joint Council 
and it certainly was encouraging to witness the large attendance at this 
meeting and to listen to the splendid and encouraging reports made by the 
officers of each loeal as to the conditions surrounding their particular 
craft. 

This is an institution which certainly functions as the International 
constitution intended that a Joint Council should function. The local 
unions composing the Joint Council are continually helping one another, 
and in case of trouble in any local the officers of the several other iocals 
go to their assistance immediately. 

The funds of the Council are substantial and always adequate for 
any trouble they may have. The per capita paid to the Joint Council is 
five cents per member, and with a membership of about 30,000, you can 
readily understand they have sufficient revenue for organizing purposes 
and for charity work when a request is made for some worthy cause. 

On that.evening they were electing a successor to the late President 
of the Council, William A. Neer. Brother Lester Goudie, for many years 
Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent of Local Union No. 772, Coffee, 
Cheese, Butter and Egg Drivers and Salesmen, was chosen unanimously 
to fill the office of President. Brother Fred Groth, Business Agent of 
Local Union No. 742, South Chicago, was elected Recording Secretary to 
succeed Brother Goudie, and Brother James Kennedy, Business Agent of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 753, was elected Trustee of 
the Council. International Vice-President Patrick Berrell installed the 
newly-elected officers. 

The General President addressed the meeting and in his talk, which 
lasted for over an hour, explained conditions surrounding our movement 
throughout the country and especially in Chicago, and urged those present 
to realize the necessity of exercising the greatest care in handling the 
affairs of their unions. 
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I RECENTLY ADDRESSED a meeting of the Dairy Employes’ Union, No. 754, 
of Chicago and I want to say to you that this is one of the finest unions 
in Chicago, or any other place, and one of the most law-abiding and best 
local unions, in so far as carrying out decisions and obeying rulings ren- 
dered, that we have in affiliation with the International. 

This local union has a membership of 3,000, although ten or twelve 
years ago they were unheard of as an organization, no one at that time 
seeming to want this class of workers. Today they have a good organiza- 
tion and are enjoying splendid conditions. Also receive a vacation with 
pay. They have a substantial treasury, pay a large sick and death benefit 
and do all things which a good trade union should do. The dues of the 
local, although organized in recent years, is $6.00 per member per month, 
paid gladly and willingly by the membership, because they realize that 
for the $6.00 a month they pay to the union they receive in benefits and 
wages an increase of $100.00 a month over the old wages and the protec- 
tion of a clean and law-abiding institution. It is certainly encouraging 
to note the progress made amongst this class of workers as compared with 
the conditions obtaining in this branch of industry twenty years ago. 

It is also encouraging to work with men, and to bring them into an 
organization when they appreciate the benefits derived from their organi- 
zation and are willing to pay a sufficient monthly rate of dues to properly 
maintain an institution which has helped not only the membership of that 
local but the labor movement in general. 

There are only one or two cities throughout the country which are 
large enough to maintain a separate union of dairy employes. In all cities 
where milk wagon drivers are organized they should admit to. membership 
in their locals the dairy employes, which includes all those employes in 
dairies except men coming under the jurisdiction of other unions. 


"ow 


As IT LOOKS NOW it seems there will not be any question about the nomi- 
nation of Herbert Hoover by the Republicans when they meet in conven- - 
tion in Kansas City. 

The statement made by Secretary Mellon that Herbert Hoover is the 
man who represents the chief aspirations and ideals of the Republican 
party means a great deal to Mr. Hoover.. Mr. Mellon is à keen-edged, far- 
sighted, shrewd and responsible business man, and a very clever and 
powerful politician in the state of Pennsylvania. He has courage as well 
as foresight and what he really meant was that the Republicans would 
. not have much chance to elect any of their other candidates. Even Cool- 

idge would have a hard time "getting by." In addition to other things 
he would be leaving himself open to the criticism of being a third-term 
candidate. 

Coolidge is not a platform man and his principal qualifications are his 
ability to keep quiet and not to offer any great resistance to the “‘powers 
that be." 

The old-time Republiean machine did not want Hoover because it 
knew that Hoover has opinions of his own; that he has thé courage to 
express his opinions and the nerve to fight for them. On the other hand, 
looking the ground over the Republican leaders realized that there is a 
spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction existing in the minds of the 
American people which undoubtedly might crystallize into open rebellion 
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against the present Republican party unless that party in its coming con- 
vention nominates a candidate who is fairly progressive. 

In addition to this, Mr. Mellon and the Wall Street crowd do not want 
Lowden, because of Lowden’s open advocacy of subsidizing the farmer, 
and Wall Street, representing manufacturing and business interests, does 
not desire that profitable business be taxed to help the farmer, because 
once the government begins to subsidize any kind of business there is 
no telling where it will stop. 

They would like to have Dawes because of his antagonism towards 
Labor and also because he is a banker who is shrewd and ever watchful 
of the interests of Capital, but they are fearful that they could not elect 
a reactionary like Dawes. Then again, the people might dig up Dawes’ 
record in connection with former Senator Lorimer, as referred to in an 
article appearing on another page of this issue. 

Hoover may change his attitude towards Labor upon becoming Presi- 
dent, but we hardly think at the age of fifty-six he will change and become 
different from what he has been in the past, because a man of his age who 
has always insisted on a square deal for the downtrodden surely can not, 
on becoming robed in the regalia of the presidency, change his nature 
and his attitude. 

It will be pretty hard for Labor to take sides against Hoover, espe- 
cially the railroad organizations that supported him in the primaries in 
Ohio and Indiana, but a great deal will depend upon the kind of a platform 
the Republicans adopt at their convention and the declarations binding 
the candidate. If the declarations are reactionary and non-progressive, 
then Labor will decide the best course to pursue in supporting the presi- 
dential candidate. | 

The influence of the President of our country may be exercised in a 
manner which may prove quite helpful to the masses of the people, as was 
done by President Roosevelt and, President Wilson. 

Hoover is not a very strong political campaigner but he is a forceful 
and educated speaker, expressing himself in the terms of the high-grade 
technical engineer, who usually makes his point clear to the man of 
average understanding. 


Every DAY the wheels seem to be turning more closely towards Al Smith, 
Governor of New York, for the Democratic presidential nomination; he 
will have to have a two-thirds majority vote of the convention when it 
assembles in Houston, Texas, but it looks at this time as though there will 
not be any one else, or if there are any others they will not be selected by 
the Democrats in the convention. 

Sixty per cent of those who attend the convention will despise Al 
Smith, for several reasons, but especially for his religious and progressive 
ideas and for his declaration for a moist country. Nevertheless, he has 
done so well in New York during his fifteen years of public life, with not 
even the slightest kind of stain on his reputation, that the Democrats 
know they have not a chance in the world with any one else. 

Labor will not commit itself until it learns the declarations in the 
platforms of each party and what each party will pledge itself to do for 
Labor if elected. Sometimes the party out of office is more generous than 
the party on the inside, but at the last convention of the Democratic party, 
its platform and its candidate were just as reactionary as the Republican 
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party. Consequently, Labor was driven away and refused to give its sup- 


port to either of the major parties. 

If the Democratic party in this convention makes the same mistake; 
if it believes it will get the labor vote anyway (as that party claims to 
represent the working people); if they refuse to insert any pledge in 
their platform because of their claim that the workers know what Presi- 
dent Wilson did for the toilers during his eight years in office, then the 
Democratic party is going to find itself, after the election in November, 
on the outside trying to get in. 

_Some of the members of the Executive Council, amongst them Presi- 
dent William Green, will appear at both conventions before the committees 
on platform and present the requests of Labor to be embodied in the 
declarations of their respective platforms, and when both conventions 
have adjourned, the Executive Council, with its non-partisan political 
committee, will go over the platforms of both conventions, giving them 
careful consideration, and decide which party or platform they will request 
Labor to support. | 

The influence of the organized toilers of America is considerable and 
must not be taken lightly by the leaders of either political party. Not only 
should the membership be taken into consideration, but also the families 
of the membership, and besides there are millions of workers who follow 
the lead of the organized labor movement when making their se LUN as 
to the candidates they will support for political office. 

At any rate unless things change substantially between now and the 
conventions it looks as though we are to have a candidate in both major 
political parties who will, at least, be more human than some who have 
been candidates in the recent past. 


Tr T 


The OTHER DAY, while in Washington, I had the very pleasant sensation 
of taking a ride in an airplane, or, as they call it, “flying in the air,” as 
the guest of the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Davison. It was a 
trimotor Fokker commercial machine, which is being handled by leading 
aviators for that company in New York, where they are being turned out. 

Each motor is 450-horsepower or a total of 1,850-horsepower. It is 
one of the most powerful machines made and, as stated by the secretary, 
the “last word" in airships. Secretary Davison, who is a first-class “A num- 
ber one” aviator, handled the controls during part of our spin and on his 
return to his seat—which was alongside mine—he was exceedingly enthu- 
siastic over results and acted much the same as a high-grade driver when 
given a new team of high-quality horses to handle and drive. 

Mr. Davison is the son of a banker who was formerly a partner of 
J. P. Morgan. He is slightly lame as the result of an accident in the air. 
His whole heart and all his hopes seem wrapped up in the future of 
aviation. He is devoting part of a great fortune to aviation, believing, as 
I believe, he is rendering a public service. 

There were twelve passengers aboard this airship in addition to the 
mechanician and the aviator. The company which manufactures this 
plane was demonstrating its power) and possibilities to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War in the hope that the government might become sufficiently 
interested to give them an order. 

Many stunts, such as quick dipping and rising, were performed, 
giving me some thrills which I could very well have done without. This 
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plane ascends very gracefully although, because of its weight and carrying 
capacity, it had to make a long run from one end of Bolling field to the 
other in order to give it sufficient opportunity to make the ascension., I 
learned that planes must face the wind when rising and when landing. 
When moving on a level or direct line in the air passengers encounter 
absolutely no feeling whatever. It is the smoothest and most comfortable 
means of traveling. When ascending or descending, however, unless the 
plane is handled by an expert, the passengers fully realize what is going 
on, and experience the same sensation as that experienced in an elevator 
which suddenly ascends or descends. 


I would very much have enjoyed the experience of making a long, 
level trip from Washington to Boston, or any distance of a similar nature, 
because then I would understand more about traveling in the air. We 
stayed in the air about an hour, reaching an altitude of 7,000 feet, flying 
above Washington. One begins to think how little a human being amounts 
to when flying at the rate of one hundred miles an hour in air space. 


There is no doubt but that there will be accidents, due to inexpe- 
rienced or careless men handling airships, also from the use of second-hand 
or worn-out planes, but there is also no doubt in my mind but that air 
traveling will be general inside of five years and it will become more of 
a matter-of-fact procedure than was the introduction of the automobile. 


In another year or two, when there will be thousands of aviators, 
as there are now thousands of chauffeurs, and, after all, an aviator is 
only a chauffeur in the air, it will be well for our International to consider 
making application to the American Federation of Labor for an extension 
to our charter covering the admission of aviators into our union. 


TF 


Tue BROTHERHOOD of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
has just issued a circular stating that 62,000 of their membership are 
working under contracts guaranteeing the five-day week. 


What a wonderful revolution in industry! What a change over old 
conditions when painters worked six days a week, twelve hours a day, 
and received from twenty-five to thirty cents an hour for overtime, and 
they were compelled to work considerable overtime during the summer 
months. 

This organization has a membership of 120,000 throughout the 
United States and Canada. Many of their members work on inside jobs in 
factories and other places, and must, of course, go along with the rest 
of the industry, but it is only a question of time when all of their members 
will enjoy the five-day week with the universal eight-hour day and then 
they will start out—at least I hope so—for the seven-hour day. 


Great credit is due the executive officers of this International Union, 
headed by George F. Hedrick, General President, and Clarence C. Swick, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. Those two men have been untiring in their 
efforts to raise the standard of this occupation and to better generally the 
conditions of. the men engaged in the painting and decorating business. 

We wish the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
continued success and may they achieve the goal for which they have set 
out—the five-day week for all the membership. 
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Inpvsre1aL CONDITIONS in New England district are very bad and do not 
seem to be picking up as they are in other sections of the country. The 
textile industries are moving to the South and the boot and shoe industry 
seems to be scattering into every section of the country. Those old-time 
lines of manufacturing for which Boston and the New England district 
were famous for over a century are going into other sections of the coun- 
try, thus reducing employment amongst our teamsters and chauffeurs. 

New York is stealing the money market, as well as the shipping 
industry, from Boston, while the South, as stated above, is stealing the 
textile work, the employers being desirous of locating nearer the base of 
the raw material and in that way cutting down the cost of production, at 
the same time increasing production through the introduction of intensive 
machinery. 

There is an economic problem confronting the Labor Movement due 
to the introduction of labor-saving machinery and other conditions con- 
fronting us which are more difficult to solve than the problem of wages 
and hours for the workers, or the question of union-shop or open-shop 
conditions, that is, the problem of unemployment resulting from intensi- 
fied over-production. This undoubtedly will be solved in time, as have all 
other problems, which, at different times, have confronted our movement, 
through the establishment of the shorter work-day and shorter work-week, 
thus distributing the hours of labor amongst the many who desire to work. 
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Business Men Urged to Expel 


* Pirates " 


Washington.—Organized business 
should expel from its ranks. those 
"pirates" who flaunt the law and de- 
bauch publie servants, said Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at the opening of that organi- 
zation's annual session. 

The speaker declared that if busi- 
ness does not purge itself of those 
who defy law the publie will turn 
loose thunderbolts of wrath which 
wil be in the form of governmental 
regulation of business. 

"If you don't clean your house the 
people will" was the essence of 
Judge Parker’s speech. 

The speaker referred to recent ex- 
amples of individuals prominent in 
big business becoming intoxicated 
with power and involved in transac- 
tions tainted with fraud and corrup- 
tion. Judge Parker declined to dis- 
cuss men in high places who have 
betrayed public trusts. He placed his 


P re 
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finger on the cause of this betrayal 
when he demanded that business 
“cast the beam out of its own eye" 
by purging itself of “those corrup- 
ters of public servants whose moral 
turpitude is making possible the be- 
trayal of a public trust.”—News 
Letter. 


Ancient ** Law" Losing Out 


A committee of the National 
House of Representatives has ap- 
proved a bill which will permit manu- 
facturers to set retail prices. If re- 
tailers sell below that price manufac- 
turers may refuse to sell goods to 
them—the boycott is legalized. 


The loudest objectors to “govern- 
ment interference with business” are 
the first to ask government aid when 
it suits their purpose. 

The “law of supply and demand” 
now only applies to wage workers. 

They are classed as “conspirators” 
if they refuse to give service for rea- 
sons they believe just.—News Letter. 





OMETHING will have to be done in the near future by our local unions, 

and if not by: the locals it will have to be done by the International, 
.towards compelling men to attend the meetings of their unions. .Many of 
our locals now have a section in their by-laws whereby they, may ‘fine a 
member who does not attend at least one meeting a month. 

It is'utterly'impossible for men to understànd the labor movement, 
or the workings of their own union, or what they are expected to do 
unless they attend their meetings. In the old days we built up our unions 
by all attending the meetings, by being enthusiastie and interested in 
-what the union stands for and by being inspired by what we heard at the 
meetings by those” wno spoke to us and explained w hat a union meant to. 
the workers. | 

This system of getting by as easy as possible means that if it is 
permitted to continue, thé members will soon find their unions on the 
rocks. Wilful negligence: of their. duties on the part of union men, means 


"vo that destruction is bound to follow as' the price of their GEOP 
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HE DESIRE jb luxury is ED the AERAN uis of many of our , 
American people. It is only human to desire and wish for a better- 

; ment of conditions and to have a longing to be.able to raise our standard 
of living, but the passion: for things which we could very well get along 
without seems to.be consuming society in all its different phases and 
classes. The will power which, enables an individual to control his desires. 
and do without the things which are not necessary is indeed one of the 
most - ennobling qualities which a human being may possess. I do not. 
believe in privation. I do not believe in extremes of any kind, but I. do 
believe that our American working men. and women, squander ünneces- z 
sarily a substantial art of their earnings, and in writing this, I fully 
understand there are many thousands who have a hard time making both 


pads meet. 
OTF 


AM EXCEEDINGLY SORRY to announce to: our quo E that 

General Organizer William A. Ashton, located in Philadelphia, is se- 
riously ill at this time. I am hoping that Brother Ashton will speedily. 
recover, although his illness is of such a nature that it will take some 
time and: ‘care te bring him back to where he used to be. Br other Ashton 
-has been a useful man to the International Union for the-past, sixteen or 
seventeen years and his being incapacitated at this time is a serious loss 
to the International, but the General Office will see to it that he takes 
the requir ed rest in order ‘to gain back health and strength. = EY 


HN ONES 


[ANY OF OUR MEN are wearing out. Most of our international 
| Officers have been on the job twenty years— some of them longer. 
They have all been well trained and it goes hard with the International 
to lose any of them because they have helped to build up this institution. 
However, this is something none of us can escape, as the hüman machine 
“is bound to wear out, the same as all other machinery, but by care and 
constant watching we may be Able: to preserve it from year to year. 
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HE GENERAL OFFICE at Indianapolis closes every day at 5:00 p. m., 
with the exception of Saturday, when it closes at noon. Communica- 
tions coming in after that time will have to lay over until Monday. 


T T F 


HE GENERAL OFFICE is not permitted to do business over the 

long-distance phone. Secretaries of local unions asking for the endorse- 
ment of a strike must send in a communication containing facts sur- 
rounding the case. Local unions must, of course, wait until negotiations 
between the local and employers have ended and the local, by a two-thirds 
majority vote, has decided to go on strike before requesting the Interna- 
tional Union to endorse their strike. We can not do business, such as 
endorsing a strike, when the request is made over the phone or in a 
telegram. Where locals are situated a long distance from the General 
Office, such as those on the western coast, they may request strike sanction 
through a “night letter’ telegram, provided the matter has previously 
been explained in a letter. 

TF 


HE GENERAL OFFICERS, after they leave headquarters Saturday 
noon or at five o’clock in the evening, will not transact any business over 
the phone. The telephone company has a habit of endeavoring to locate 
the International Officers after hours, not for the sake of the local union, 
but in order that they may get the “call” money for the company. Secre- 
taries and business agents should not endeavor to do business over the 


phone. 
YYY 


NLESS A LOCAL UNION is paid up in its per capita tax, including 
the month in which it makes its request, it is not entitled to strike 
benefits in case it becomes involved in trouble. Again I repeat, salaries to 
local officers should not be paid until all per capita tax and other indebted- 
ness to the International Union are paid. Local unions are chartered by 
the International and allowed to do business in its name and are, therefore, 
colleeting money under false pretenses if they are not in good standing 
with the International that has chartered them. 


Y CN Oh 


HILE THERE is not any law which compels local members to pay 

their dues except for the current month unless the local enacts a 
by-law and the same is approved by the General President, many locals 
are establishing the system of collecting dues. quarterly, in advance. 
Especially is this true in the milk wagon drivers' unions and in many of 
the bakery wagon drivers’ locals. This custom of paying dues in advance 
is a good habit to establish. 


25, 
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Five Poisoned Women Given 
Heavy Damages 


Newark, N. J.—The United States 
Radium Corporation will pay a heavy 
cost for the certain death of five 
young women employes who con- 
tracted radium poisoning while paint- 
ing watch dials. 

The joint suit for $1,250,000, filed 
by the doomed women, has been set- 
tled out of court by Federal Judge 
Clark, who entered the case as a hu- 
manitarian. Under the agreement, 
the corporation must pay $10,000 to 


each of the women on or before June 


11. Each woman will receive a pen- 
sion of $600 a year, payable quar- 
terly, beginning September 11. 

The corporation will pay all pre- 
vious medical expenses, not to exceed 
$7,500 in the aggregate, and to be 
approved by Judge Clark. Fees of 
the attorneys for the women, fixed at 
$15,000, will be paid by the corpora- 
tion; and the corporation will ad- 
vance $4,500 for legal expenses in- 
curred by these attorneys. 


The corporation agrees to pay fu- 
ture “ordinary and reasonable” medi-. 
cal expenses. Such treatment and 
expenses will be determined by a 
board of three physicians, all experts 
in radium poisoning treatment. One 
of these physicians will be named by 
the women, one by the corporation 
and one by the two physicians. 

Judge Clark’s procedure was un- 
usual. He ignored court methods and 
legalistic red tape in securing partial 
justice for the women, who were in- 
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structed by corporation officials to 
wet the point of the brush with their 
lips when applying the radium sub- 
stance on watch dials. 


Power Trust Alert on Every Front 


Washington. — New York public 
utility corporations spent more than 
a quarter of a million dollars to 
create a hostile public opinion 
against Governor Smith's state 
water power development. 

Publicity agents for the utilities 
told the Federal Trade Commission 
they distributed textbooks for use in 
New York public schools. A monthly 
news bulletin with items and edito- 
rials intended for reproduction in 
newspapers : was circulated and 
speakers were furnished to schools, 
colleges, chambers of commerce, Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis clubs and other or- 
ganizations. 

Fred W. Crone, director of the 
utilities press bureau, said one 
pamphlet attained a circulation of 
196,000 among newspapers, libraries, 
commercial and banking houses and 
civic organizations. 

A letter from Prof. W. T. Ryan of 
the ‘Engineering School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to J. W. Lap- 
ham of Minneapolis, utility press 
agent, suggested that public utilities 
co-operate “on a large scale” in es- 
tablishing public utility courses in 
colleges. Lapham testified he paid 
Ryan’s expenses to several meetings 
and that $12,500 had been paid to the 
University of Minnesota in the last 
three years to promote a research on 
rural electrification. It was conducted 
by Prof. E. A. Stewart, who was sent 
to Europe with expenses paid by the 
utilities. 

Mrs. Willard Baylis, head of the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was paid expenses for deliver- 
ing a lecture and Prof. D. G. Patter- 
son of the University of Minnesota 
was also paid for addressing the 
same meeting. The radio and motion 
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pictures were utilized to spread prop- 
aganda, Lapham told the commis- 
sion. 

The Colorado utilities press agent 
wrote to the Connecticut press agent: 
"We now have every university and 
college in the state of Colorado utiliz- 
ing our speakers. We have the full 
confidence of all the educators and 
there is hardly any limitation placed 
upon our talks." Before teachers are 
permitted to discuss the subject and 
present the matter in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the utilities, the. letter 
states,. “it has been necessary, in 
some instances, to work with them 
individually for weeks." 

The record disclosed a continuous 
stream of checks to Colorado educa- 
tors. In forwarding one check to 
Prof. Hubert P. Wolfe of the exten- 
sion division of the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo., the utilities 
representative wrote: - 

“This check is in accordance with 
the arrangement mentioned some 
time ago for stepping up your income 
a bit. Don’t spend it all for liquor 
or ham and eggs. By the way, tell 
me again what your salary is at the 
university, so I can make proper ar- 
rangements for the future.” 

Most of the lectures delivered in 
the Colorado schools were written 
by utility representatives. — News 
Letter. 


Wire Tapping Held Legal 


Washington. — Wire tapping by 
government officials to secure an in- 
dictment and conviction for a felony 
was upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The court divided, five to four. 
Each of the minority justices, 
Messrs. Holmes, Brandeis, Butler 
and Stone, read sharp dissenting 
opinions. 

The petitioners were convicted of 
a conspiracy to violate the prohibi- 
tion act in the state of Washington. 
The illegal business amounted to 
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$2,000,000 annually and the govern- 
ment secured evidence by intercept- 
ing messages on the telephones of 
the conspirators. 

Emphasizing that protection was 

thrown around material things, Chief 
Justice Taft declared, in the major- 
ity opinion, that it did not forbid wire 
tapping, which does not constitute 
search and seizure, but involved only 
evidence obtained by hearing, with- 
out the invasion of the homes or 
offices of defendants. Telephone wires 
are not a part of a man's house or 
office any more thah the highways 
A DE which they are stretched, he 
said. 
"A standard which would forbid 
the reception of evidence, if obtained 
by. other than nice ethical conduct by 
government officials, would: make so- 
ciety suffer and give criminals 
greater immunity than has been 
known heretofore.” 

Speaking for Justice Holmes, as 
well as himself, Justice Brandeis as- 
serted that “decency, security and 
liberty alike demand that govern- 
ment officials shall be subjected to 
the same rules of conduct that are 
commands to the citizen.” 

Crime is contagious, he said, and 
"if the government becomes a law- 
breaker, it breeds contempt for law; 
it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy." 
Justice Brandeis declared that in the 
administration of law, to say that the 
end justifies the means—to insist 
that the government may commit 
erime in order to secure the convic- 
tion of a private criminal—would 
bring terrible retribution. “Against 
that pernicious doctrine this court 
should resolutely set its face," he 
said. 

Wire tapping is illegal, said Justice 
Brandeis. The government makes no 
attempt to defend such methods and 
under a long line of decisions from 
which he quoted, the court had com- 
mitted itself against the admission 
of such evidence.—News Letter. 


Company “Union” Rests on 
Coercion 


A self-styled student of economics 
insists “there is something wrong" 
with trade unionism because the 
company “union” has increased the 
past year. 

Does this student and his kind 
understand the purpose and mainte- 
nance method. of the company 
“union” ? 

Anti-union employers know they 
can not preach individualism (which 
they term open shop) in this age of 
organization. To check their em- 
ployes’ longing for collective action 


they present a fake union. Workers 


are compelled to join. If they dó not 
join, they do not work. 

It seems incredible that even a 
*student of economies" would com- 
pare this coercion with the volun- | 
tariness of the legitimate trade 
union.—News Letter. 


High Court Gives Labor Agents 
Free Hand to Exploit Workers 


Washington.—The United States 
Supreme Court has ruled that a state 
can not fix the fees an employment 
agent may charge. The decision 
gives employment sharks a free hand 
in exploiting job seekers. The court 
divided, six to three. 

The majority held that a labor em- 
ployment agent is no different from 
a stock broker or a ticket broker, all 
of whom act as agents and who 
should have freedom in placing a 
charge on their services) 

This revival of the labor-commod- 
ity theory was rejected by Justices 
Stone, Holmes and Brandeis. 

“Ticket brokers and employment 
brokers are similar in name; in no 
other respect do they seem alike to 
me," said Justice Stone, in the mi- 
nority opinion. “To overcharge a 
man for the privilege of hearing the 
opera is one thing; to control the pos- 
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sibility of his earning a livelihood 
would appear to be quite another. 
And I shall not stop to argue that the 
state has a larger interest in seeing 
that its workers find employment 
without being imposed upon than in 
seeing that its other citizens are en- 
tertained." 

The ease came up from New Jer- 
sey. Rupert Ribnik, an employment 
agent, filed an application for a 
license to operate an employment 
agency. Accompanying the applica- 
tion was a schedule of the fees pro- 
posed to be charged. Commissioner 
of Labor MeBride rejected the appli- 
cation on the ground that fees in re- 
spect of certain positions were exces- 
sive and unreasonable. The commis- 
sioner was upheld by New Jersey 
courts and Ribnik appealed to the 
United States Supreme  Court.— 
News Letter: 


Teachers Advised to Stand 
for Right 


University, Va.—‘“Teachers will be 
slaves if they act like slaves,” said 
Walter Lippman, chief editorial 
writer for the New York World, in 
an address on “American Inquisi- 
tors" at the University of Virginia. 

The address was a stirring appeal 
to teachers to own themselves, and 
can be accepted by citizens in every 
walk of life. 

“It might be argued,” said Mr. 
Lippman, “that the teaching profes- 
sion could establish its independence 
_if it were better prepared to stand 
up and fight. I believe that to be 
true. I believe the great body of edu- 
cators hardly realize the power they 
could exercise if they chose not to 
endure this perpetual bullying from 
ignoramuses. 

"Weakness always tempts the 
bully. If teachers cower they will be 
bullied. The tragedy and absurdity 
of the thing is that they could so 
easily rally a following if they had 


the imagination to realize how strong 
they are. If they chose to say they 
would not endure the intolerable in- 
dignities to which they are subjected 
they would very soon command a 
new kind of respect in the nation." 
—News Letter. | 


"Good" Labor Injunction Judge 
Is Myth 


The claim that injunction judges 
should carefully use their power is a 
revival of the exploded theory under 
which kings ruled. 

It is inherent in man to abuse un- 
controlled power. The passing of 
kings is proof of this claim. 

The injunction judge sits as a 
court of conscience. He rules, as did 
kings, according to his belief. He is 
unhampered by the Constitution, by 
statutes, by precedent, by rule or 
common law. 

If guarantees of free speech, free 
press and against involuntary servi- 
tude stand in his way, he airily 
sweeps them aside, while he talks of 


“the law of the land." His guide is 


his conscience, that varies with man’s 
standards, viewpoints and environ- 
ment. 

A court of conscience recognizes 
no guarantee—when wage workers 
are involved. The court's one pur- 
pose is to protect property which he 
alone defines. He lists as “‘property,” 
prospective profits, sales value and 
good will. | 

William Howard Taft, writing in 


the Philadelphia Publie Ledger, issue . 


of November 20, 1919, before his ap- 
pointment as chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court, said “frequent appli- 
cation of them (the labor injunction) 
would shake to pieces the whole ma- 
chine." 

Mr. Taft warned these judges to 
be “good,” but this is too much to 
expect from those who have uncon- 
trolled power. Since 1919 all records 
for denial of freedom have been 
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broken by these courts of conscience. 

It is idle to appeal to the “good- 
ness” of these judges, or to hope they 
will be moderate in the use of a 
power that is placed in their hands. 
Men tried these things before they 
abolished kings. 

The power of the injunction judge 
should be defined, as in courts of law. 
So long as this judge—rather than 
the law-making branch—is permitted 
to define property, he has jurisdic- 
tion. When he has jurisdiction his 
power to sit as a court of conscience 
is unchallenged. Then he can rule as 
his moods dictate; he can—and ‘does 
—annul every constitutional guar- 
antee. 

Kingship in any form is abhorrent. 
It makes no difference to liberty 
lovers if the autocrat be garbed in 
regal robes or the somber gown of an 
equity judge.—News Letter. 


Ridicule Is Effective Weapon 


The nation's leading humorist .an- 
nounces his candidacy for President. 
He will represent a “‘bunkless politi- 
cal party.” His sponsors include the 
largest individual auto manufacturer, 
a prominent New York educator, 
movie actors, a prize fight promoter 
and America’s premier home run 
hitter. 

There is a sinister side to this 
movement that is supposed to make 
people smile. 

The mistakes of a people in their 
struggle to develop a system of gov- 
ernment hitherto unknown in the 
world should not be a subject for 
buffoonery. ! 

The offices of President of the 
United States and members of Con- 
gress are entitled to a respect that 
befits the ideal that “no man is good 
enough to rule another." 

We may attack individuals whom 
we select for these offices, but no 
American should bring the office into 
contempt. 

Ridicule is an effective weapon. It 


is used against the United States 
Senate, the one open forum in this 


. country. 


Every foe of democracy, every se- 
cret upholder of Mussolini’s ideal, will 
tell us the “bunkless political party” 
is funny. Their purpose is evident. 

Believers in democracy are con- 
scious of the shortcomings of .our 
governmental system,: but they 
should not join with those who would 
impair or destroy that system, either 
by ridicule or open opposition.— 
News Letter. 


Against What It Does 


Trade unionism has grown too old 
and strong and has been so much 
patronized by surface thinkers, as 
well as by that large class who al- 
ways seek the easiest way, no mat- 
ter how indirect, that the opposition 
is not now so much directed against 
the union as against everything it 
does. Most people are willing that 
workmen shall be organized, pro- 
vided they do nothing but pass reso- 
lutions and pay dues. 


To weaken labor’s power of resist- 
ance, to curtail or limit labor’s op- 
portunity of advancement and prog- 
ress may for the moment benefit a 
few within industry. Ultimately, in- 
dustry and commerce must suffer as 
a whole. One can not impoverish the 
mass without endangering a small 
controlling class. 


We have the best country, the 
greatest natural resources, and the 
greatest opportunity of any country. 
We have democracy, freedom, and 
the right to organize. There is no 
other way in which to improve our 
opportunities save by and through 
organization, trade-unions, and -unity 
of action. Organized and united in a 
just cause, with logic and justice on 
our side, we can not fail. | 

Why suffer, under these circum- 
stances ? 


























EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


There IS AN OLD SAYING, with which I can not fully agree, that runs as 
follows: 

“There is nothing succeeds like success.” In substance, this is not true 
because it all depends on what one considers “Success.” -In the general 
run of life it means that if a man makes money, builds up a great repu- 
tation or establishes a big business for himself, that is success. Some 
who are thoroughly honest or who may employ honest methods may be- 
come wealthy and successful in business, but, generally speaking, this 
may not signify real success in life. The Good Book says that it is as 
hard for a rich man to enter heaven, as it is for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle. 

The common expression nowadays is that one may buy anything with 
money. Well, there are two things which money can not buy and for 
which some of the richest men have longed and prayed in vain—con- 
tentment with peace of mind, and good health. There are, no doubt, 
many millionaires in America who would give all they possess for the 
peace of mind and the contentment of the honest workers in fields; and 
- factories. 

The late J. P. Morgan, founder of the “House of Morgan," who was 
considered—and I think rightly so—as perhaps the greatest financial wiz- 
ard which this, or any other country, has produced in the last three hundred 
years, died in Italy some years ago as a result of cancer, and he would 
gladly have given all of his two hundred million dollars to save his life, 
but in vain did he look and hope for a cure for the terrible scourge that 
was eating away his life. 

The law of averages continues to prevail and hills have been leveled 
into valleys in order that life might be made easier. For every great 
success in life, man pays a certain price. Sometimes cursed with the sin 
of forgetting his duty toward his family; sometimes paying in physical 
suffering for his offenses against human nature, and sometimes it may 
be that the soul within him is burning up because of the unrest and dis- 
content which he can not possibly overcome. 

Of course, it is only human that we should long for the things of life, 
and that we have something substantial to protect us from the uncertain- 
ties of the world, but it is also true, as stated above, with all those seem- 
ingly satisfactory enjoyments there goes suffering and punishment. 

For every safety we build around ourselves, there is a danger. For 
all the joy which the automobile has brought into life, a price has been 
paid by the human family of our country through the taking of twenty-six 
thousand lives during the last year, with perhaps twice that number 
maimed and crippled, bringing untold and indescribable suffering into 
thousands of homes for the sake of the pleasure obtained from moving and 
traveling rapidly from one place to another. 

I have a good friend, a very wealthy man, with everything in life, 
who seemingly never did an injury to anyone and is loved by all around 
him, who last year was called upon by his Creator to give up, through 
sickness, his only child, a son about eighteen years of age. This man said 
to me that he willingly would have given up all his money if he could but 
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save the life of his boy, but his prayers were in vain. He had to pay the 
price of success, and oh! what a price. 

Again I repeat, there is à leveling of the hills and whether or not 
we like what comes to us, we can not escape from it. The man or woman 
who believes that by connivance and cleverness they can hide their wrong- 
doing from the world is the worst kind of an idiot. 

The one thing which no man can get away from, no matter how he 
has succeeded in hiding his wrongdoing from the world, is the knowledge, 
in his own conscience, that he has done wrong, and at night when the 
lights are out and the specter of his life appears before him, he is unable 
to get away from the thought that some day he is going to be found out 
and that it is certain some day his existence will end, and whether or not 
he believes in an after existence, the cruel thought which keeps eating him 
up is whether or not the victory gained was worth the price. 

As stated at the beginning, success does not, in every instance, mean 
wealth, glory, power and position. To know that you are living your life 
in accordance with the laws of nature, founded on justice; that you have 
never willfully wronged anyone; that you have never made others suffer, 
but, on the contrary, have helped make the load of others lighter, means 
success which money can not buy. Again, to live as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the established rules of life, thereby protecting the health 
and strength which we have inherited or which has been given us by 
God and nature, is a duty we owe ourselves and those who are placed in 
our charge and keeping and the blessing and satisfaction obtained from 
good health is priceless beyond the imagination of the wealthiest of the 
wealthy. Solomon, in all his glory, one of the wealthiest monarchs in 
ancient history, when his hour came and suffering surrounded him, ex- 
claimed: “Vanity, vanity, I have given all my strength and power to 
enjoyment and riches, and now I am helpless!” 

Fill your place in life as it should be filled. Be kind and thoughtful 
of those around you, even though you may be suffering. Say an encourag- 
ing word whenever possible. Cheer up the fellow who has not your 
strength and who seems weighted down under the burden of life. 

If you are possessed with this courage, then you have greater success 
than any publicity, or any position or wealth which the world can possibly 
give you. 


Be EVER on the job watching the Safety of your Union. Remember, if 
we lose the Union we go back to almost slavery from whence we came. 


IET FOR THE FELLOW who does things, or who at least tries to do things, 
even if he fails. Not the fellow who blows and blows, with loud mouth 
and does nothing. Members who act by bringing someone into the Union 
are the men who count. 


NRW E 


H ELP! HELP! Come on and send a representative to our Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary and be our guest at the splendid banquet and entertainment 
October 1 at Cincinnati. See what can be done by the Cinci boys under 
the guidance of “Brock.” 
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Wu, THE REPUBLICAN convention has nominated Hoover. ‘The big 
politicians, such as Mellon and Hughes, with the aid of the administration, 
put it over in splendid machine fashion. We have nothing against Hoover 
personally or officially up to now. In all of his public dealings he has been 
quite sympathetic with Labor. What he will do when he becomes Presi- 
dent is another question. 


There were.a few disgruntled politicians in the convention who were 
against him for no reason except they know Hoover has a mind of his own 
and will not allow anyone to lead him around by the nose. Hoover, or 
any other man for that matter, who becomes President of the United 
States, can not do much more than lend sympathy and render justice to 
the toilers unless he has with him a sympathetic and helpful Congress, 
or, unless the platform upon which the candidate was nominated, states 
that certain things shall be done. In other words, Hoover must now stand 
upon the platform on which he sought election and which he pledged him- 
self to carry out as near as it is possible for him to do so with the aid 
of the Republican members of Congress and the Senate. Bear in mind, 
the Republican party, if successful in the November election, is not obli- 
gated to do anything except to carry out the declarations as contained in 
its platform, and very often even though empowered to do so, it does not 
carry out those pledges. 

As far as Labor is concerned, only the slightest possible reference 
toit was made in the Republican platform on which Mr. Hoover stands 
for election. Not one of the requests made by the committee representing 
the American Federation of Labor was embodied in the platform. There 
was a short paragraph in the platform relative to Labor in which was 
enumerated the old, old story as to the splendid conditions enjoyed by the 
American workingman, the help rendered by the Republican party towards 
the regulation of immigration, also a brief statement referring to the fact 
that there were some injunctions issued which might have been slightly 
at variance with the law. The platform does not guarantee that the prac- 
tice of trampling upon the rights of human beings, especially trade union- 
ists, through the issuing of injunctions in labor disputes, that such abuses 
will be remedied. No, nothing which might molest or in any way hurt 
the feelings of some of the large non-union, labor-hating employers, was 
embodied in the platform. 

In another paragraph of the platform, it referred to mining condi- 
tions, both metalliferous and coal, and said it would be the business of the 
Republiean party, if elected to office, to, as in the past, endeavor to help 
the mining industry, but not one word relative to the terrible suffering 
prevailing in the mining districts of the country where 250,000 men have 
been out on strike since April 1, 1927, or to the cry for justice coming 
from the millions suffering as a result of that strike. 

The Democratic convention will be held after this issue of the Journal 
goes to press. We do not know what their declarations will be or who 
they will nominate, but they can not possibly do less for Labor than that 
done by the Republican convention just adjourned. 

My opinion is, Labor should expect but very little from politicians 
until it is fully organized or more thoroughly organized than at present. 

The reference made in the Republican platform as to the great pros- 
perity in our country and the wonderful conditions enjoyed by the work- 
ing people is one of the most audacious and deliberate misstatements that 
could possibly be made. There is no prosperity. On the contrary, there is 
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immense suffering due to the enormous number of men who were idle 
during the past winter. In almost the same breath in which they speak 
of the country's prosperity, they admit that farming interests must be 
protected and something must be done for the farmers, yet again, they 
evade the question and refuse to say what they intend to do. If, as ad- 
mitted by the Republican convention, the farmers are in distress, then one 
of the great fundamental industries of our nation is suffering, and if that 
is so, where's our wonderful prosperity? Nowhere, except amongst the 
millionaires, owners of three or four large industries, such as the steel 
trust, the automobile manufacturing industry, the chain-stores, both gro- 
ceries and drugs, the large combination five-and-ten-cent stores, such as 
Woolworth’s and the mail order houses of Chicago, which are crushing 
out everyone else. There is not any prosperity in general business. On 
the contrary, more than 50 per cent of the corporations in the United States 
last year did not make any money, and more than half of that 50 per cent 
operated at a loss. 


It is true that just at present when the sun is shining, the surplus 
of unemployed labor has been taken up due to the need for extra help on 
the farm, with the building industry in full swing and road building pre- 
vailing during the summer months, but next winter we will be confronted 
again with an enormous amount of unemployment, from conditions as 
they appear now. 


The so-called law makers, as well as the interpreters and adminis- 
trators of law, in Washington, will wake up when they find out we have 
a sound, healthy and determined organization back of us, but not until 
then. Until we can prove to the political party managing the affairs of 
our nation that we have the power to dethrone them we can never hope 
to get anywhere. With a weak organization, somewhat divided, and, in 
some instances, cursed with selfish leaders, it is hard for legitimate labor 
unions to make the progress they should. The labor movement has, of 
course, lost members since the ending of the war. It has also, to some 
extent, lost some of its militant spirit, or that spirit which arouses in 
men, through its honesty of purpose and forcefulness of character, to 
strike terror into the hearts of those politicians who refuse to recognize 
the rights of the masses of the people. 

Weak local unions, or organizations of labor, are just wasting their 
time when they present a wage scale to their employers, because the em- 
ployers very well know that they have not that strength behind them to 
back them up in obtaining their demands. So it is with politicians. They 
know the condition of Labor’s forces and until such time as the workers 
of the country become aroused to a realization of the dangers confronting 
them and are able to present a united front, having in view the purpose 
of displacing their enemies who sit in the halls of Congress, then, and only 
then, will Labor get any substantial results. They may get a “sop” or 
some flattering promises from the chief tacticians manipulating the affairs 
of our government, but never any substantial results until the workers 
become aroused as never before, showing their determination on election 
day to put into effect their declarations, not merely by saying what they 
will do, but by acting as a body to the end that relief must be given by 
the newly-elected government, no matter which party is placed in power. 
Yes, if it is necessary to do so, eliminate from your midst any one who 
refuses to go along with the great masses of trade unionists who are 
fighting for that freedom and a continuation of those rights guaranteed 
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them under the Constitution, in order that they, in turn, may protect 
their homes, their lives and the welfare of their families. 


"TT 


I THOUGHT I would not be able to have time to edit this month’s issue of 
our Journal, but here it is same as usual. I hope it contains a few lines 
at least that might interest you.—D. J. T. | 


LOU AC E y 


VV uATEVER in editorial or in short squibs appears in the Journal each 
month is written by your editor. If written by someone else it will be 
signed by them. What I write is never seen by anyone (except the type- 
setter) until you receive it. If whatis written is nothing else, it is original. 
It is not copied. It is my work each month, whether you like it or not. 


www 


| ALWAYS CONSIDER the man a weakling who tries to impress those listen- 
ing to him by his loud talk, big mouthings, and his blustering statements 
of what he did and did not do. You never heard Jack Dempsey boast that 
he could kill à man with his hands. Some of.the bravest men in the late 
war who did things which might be considered almost supernatural never 
recited their experiences, or, at any rate, they did not boast of their actions. 

The latest example of this is that of Lindbergh, who, all alone, soared 
through the elements, for hours tangled up in a dense fog over the North 
Sea, at last landing safely on the fields of France, and although adored 
by the people of the whole world, he has never once boasted that he con- 
sidered he had done anything out of the ordinary. 

It is a sure sign of cowardice/ and absolute ignorance when you hear 
some one blustering and blowing about what he did in the past and usually 
his audience is laughing up its sleeve at his statements while he is so shal- 
ow a ae that he is unable to see the monstrosity he is making of 

imself. 


How many of that kind of men do we have in our Unions? "Thank 
our good stars, they are but few because the rank and file are becoming 
wise to such four-flushers. The men who do the work, the men who have 
the ability to command the respect and confidence of those around them, 
the men who have the love and esteem of those with whom they do business 
both inside and outside the Union, are the most modest and the last to seek 
glory or flattery for themselves. 

One of the most vivid instances of this kind, was the late Bill Neer 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers Union of Chicago, who with his silent, whole- 
some and lovable disposition, never using filthy or vile language, always 
sympathizing with the under dog, was able, and did enjoy, the confidence, 
esteem and respect not only of our own membership but also of all who 
came in contact with him. 

There are other faithful toilers in the field of Trade Unionism. They 
are now with us working silently and getting results, but they are not of 
the loud-mouthed, blasphemous, swearing, disgusting type, which, once in 
a while, we run into amongst our membership. You may be sure it does 
not add to your prestige or to your convincing power when talking with 
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men of’ understanding and responsibility to blow your own horn. Guard 
well your language. Swearing and filthy language is degrading because 
the days when men got away with bluff of that kind are past. 


TY 


| UNDERSTAND 753 milk boys in Chi have taken care that Mrs. Neer is 
not going to need anything while she lives. l 


TOT OT 


E LOOKS very much as if the American Railway Express Company is 
soon to go into new hands. Under conditions existing up to the present 
time the American Railway Express Company has had a lease with the 
railroad companies, which lease expires on March 1, 1929. 

‘Under the terms of said lease the railroad companies are not com- 
pelled to renew the lease but they must own, or buy, the controlling interest 
of the company. They can either go out into the stock market and buy 51 
per cent of the stock, or they may pay the company a reasonable price, on 
an honest valuation, for the actual assets and business of the company, 
which includes equipment, real estate, good will. 

The different railroads,have notified the American Railway Express 
Company that they will not renew their lease, but have said nothing fur- 
ther. The present management of the company are satisfied that the 
railroads intend to operate the express end of the business themselves, 
beginning March 1, 1929. 

There is considerable scampering after the stock of the company on 
the New York stock exchange. The present management of the company 
are decent to deal with. While they fight for the best interests of the com- 
pany—which is only natural—they, at any rate, understand the Labor 
end of the question and the human element within the organization, as 
most of them have climbed from the lower rung of the ladder to their 
present positions. Many of the present officers, managers and superin- 

tendents of the company expect to have their services dispensed with as 
soon as the new control goes into effect. 

The several railroads have for years bast believed that the American 
Railway Express Company should pay them more than called for in their 
present lease. The express management, however, holds that it is im- 
possible for them to do any better with the railroads than they are now 
doing. The railroads believe that they could run the company, or their 
part of the company, in a way that would make greater profits for the 
railroads. In this, I think they are seriously mistaken. There is not a 
more scientific or better managed institution or large corporation in 
America than the American Railway Express Company. Efficiency, with- 
out impairment of service, is their middle name. Getting all they can 
out of a man and making him believe they are his best friend is the motto 
of the company. 

Only those directly engaged in the American Railway Express em- 
ployment fully understand the setback or the injury done the Express 
Company by the parcel post. Only the most keen and best trained minds 
could have kept the American Railway Express Company where it is today, 
earning a dividend for its stockholders, due to the inroads made into its 
business by the parcel post. Perhaps, by the way, you may not know 
that the parcel post department is losing millions of dollars each year 
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carrying parcels for the public below what it costs the government to 
handle and transport said parcels. The parcel post, however, is subsi- 
dized from the profits made on first and second class mail. 

The American Railway Express Company’s rates are a little higher 
but their service is much better than that rendered by the parcel post, 
which is careless and, in many instances, negligent. 

There is a very unsettled condition now existing within the manage- 
ment of the American Railway Express Company. Some one behind the 
scene has recently directed them to pursue a certain line of administration 
which, in substance, means to under no circumstances increase the cost 
of operation, but, on the contrary, to bring down that cost if it is humanly 
possible to do so. The present directing management of the company are 
in a pitiable position because they do not know for whom they are working 
and whether or not they will be engaged in their present employment on 
March 1st of next year. 


vowow 


Í T’S STRANGE when you do your best to advise some one you care for, after 
they ask you for advice, and you strain yourself to do the best you can, 
they leave you and go out and do as they were going to do anyway. And 
then a year afterwards they come back to you and say they wish they had 
done what you advised. 


Towouw 


Bic BILL CONBOY, truck driver of Frisco, who is working for the Inter- 
national in Los Angeles and vicinity, recently visited Cincinnati, played 
the races for the first time in forty years, and cleaned up, went back and 
now he’s got McLaughlin with a bug so that Mac is going to bring Judge 
Roche east after Smith is elected President to make an honest living clean- 
ing up as Conboy did. If Smith is elected. 


TTT 


À FEW WEEKS AGO we buried Organizer Bill Ashton. The General Presi- 
dent, General Secretary-Treasurer, Vice-Presidents Burrell, Cashal and 
Hart attended the funeral, representing the International Union. General 
Auditor Kidd, Assistant Auditor Meyer, Organizer Gillespie, and represen- 
tatives of our local unions throughout the country also attended the funeral. 
Many beautiful floral tributes were sent by our locals in different sections 
of the country. 

William H. Ashton was born in London and came to this country 
when a young man and secured employment as a private coachman with 
one of the old-time wealthy families of New York. He became a member 
of the old Team Drivers International Union in the year 1900 and two 
years later was elected secretary-treasurer of the Carriage Drivers Union 
of New York City, later nicknamed the Liberty Dawn Association. 

In 1903, I met him for the first time as a delegate to the amalgama- 
tion convention held in Niagara Falls. In the early days of our organiza- 
tion he was very active in and around New York. I appointed him as 
General Organizer to work in New York City in 1909. Sixteen years ago 
I shifted him to Philadelphia and he worked throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia and part of New York State. 
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Brother Ashton was always willing and anxious to help in every way 
possible. He was always faithful and loyal to the principles of the Inter- 
national and a great exponent of the need of solidarity amongst the work- 
ers. It is true that some time after the amalgamation convention, about 
1905, he seriously disagreed with the then General President and partici- 
pated in the opposition to the administration, which resulted in a split 
between the International Union and some of its locals in New York, St. 
Louis, Chicago and elsewhere. Brother Ashton being a man of excep- 
tional ability, was chosen to act as General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
newly-formed union known as the United Teamsters of America. His 
heart was not with the secession movement but he went along with his 
friends, as did several others, as a protest against conditions obtaining 
within the International organization, of which Mr. C. P. Shea was then 
General President. 

Of course, we, in the International, disagreed with this procedure and 
explained that had we all left there would not be much chance of pro- 
tecting the International from the enemies then surrounding it. 

Brother Ashton, after leaving the International, realized and admitted, 
at the first opportunity offered him, that their place was within the fold 
of the International and under the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor, and in the conference held in Chicago, nineteen years ago, 


. Brother Ashton was one of the strongest advocates of solidifying the 


International through the return of all those on the outside. 


About eighteen years ago I appointed him General Organizer and 
his faithful service and unselfish devotion more than repaid any slight 
misunderstanding which obtained years ago. 


At the amalgamation convention he strongly advocated the consolida- 
tion of the then divided classes of teamsters scattered throughout the 
country. He always was, until his health failed, a forceful speaker and 
was possessed of that quality, which few in our organization today. seem 
to have, of being able to write, expressing his thoughts in splendid lan- 
guage. In controversies with employers he was always patient and con- 
vincing as well as conservative. He scrupulously carried out all orders 
received from the International Office, never endeavoring to inject his 
personal feelings into any question involving the discipline of a union or 
the observance of a law. 

His death is a loss to the International Union because it costs con- 
siderable to fully educate a new man as to the great responsibility devolv- 
ing upon him in organizing and instructing our people and in endeavoring 
to steer our unions along the road to safety and protection. However, we 
must carry on without him as we must in the near future carry on without 
others now working for the International. Many of the officers have been 
in the service of the International continuously for the past eighteen or 
twenty years and the nature of this work, while it does not appear to be 
so strenuous to those not fully acquainted with it, is of such a character 
that it eventually wears men out. 

However, it is well to have lived and served as Brother Ashton served 
the International Union and to leave behind the feeling of good will 
which seems to prevail everywhere amongst those with whom he came 
in contact. | 

The General President, in behalf of the International organization, 
extends to his dear widow—who loved him as much as it was possible for 
one person to love another—our heartfelt sympathy. 
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REMEMBER October 1st, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. Prepare to send 
one or two representatives from your local union to the banquet which 
will be tendered by the International Union to all representatives. The 
banquet will take place in the Metropole Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
the evening of October 1st. . 

Remember also, under the leadership and management of our 
General Organizer, Thomas J. Farrell, and with the assistance of the 
business agents and officers of all of our local unions in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, you will have a rip-roaring, enjoyable, never-to-be-forgotten, 
good time. 

Reservations may. be made at the Metropole Hotel now for Oc- 
tober 1st. Rates for rooms with bath, $3.00 and upwards, single rooms; 
double rooms $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00. 

Be on the job; start to make your arrangements now. Meeting 
each other once every two or three years is good for us anyway. Our 
conventions are in reality too far apart, although we save some money 
and perhaps other good results obtain from five-year conventions. But 
we really should get together from all over the country once in a while. 
October 1st this year, meet us at the Banquet. 


Eo cameo 


Tue GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD voted to the widow of our late Brother 
Ashton the sum of $5,000, in consideration of the splendid services ren- 
dered by her husband to the International and in the hope that it may be 





of some relief to her during the rest of her life. 
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Auto Repair Shops Have 
Health Menace 


Washington. — Carbon monoxide, 
issuing from automobile exhausts, is 
a health menace in auto repair shops, 
says Surgeon-General Cumming of 
the United States Health Service. 

Investigation in garages in four- 
teen eities, says the surgeon-general, 
shows a dangerous condition that de- 
mands serious consideration. This 
hazard may be reduced to a mini- 
mum by not allowing auto motors to 
run longer than thirty seconds unless 
the car is in motion or the exhaust is 
connected to the outside air by a di- 
rect, airtight outlet of ample caliber. 
Without such outlet no automobile 
engine should be allowed to run in- 
doors, except to reach its berth or to 
leave, by the shortest route. 

The greatest danger to life is in 
the small private garage, containing 
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one or two cars. Under any circum- 
stances, it is stated, the discharge of 
an automobile exhaust into a roofed 
enclosure should be regarded as a 
hazardous act. 

Dr. Cumming says that carbon 
monoxide, issuing from automobile 
exhausts, does not constitute a 
health hazard in city streets as it 
does not pollute the air to an appre- 
ciable degree. Traffic officers are the 
only ones who may possibly be ex- 
posed to this health hazard.—News 
Letter. 


In speaking of the coal industry in 
many sections of the country, James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, says: 
“This industry, basic and vital as it 
is, will continue to be the 'shifting 
sand' beneath our industrial and so- 
cial structure just as long as it is 
ruled oy the laws of the jungle, 
which prevail at present." 
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Chicago, Ill. 


May 30, 1928. 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Friends of Bill: 


My family and I can never thank 
you enough for your loving appre- 
ciation of Bill while he was here, and 
for your kind expressions of sym- 
pathy when he passed on. 

He would have all of us be brave 
and “carry on" with the good work 
that he gave his life for. 

Personally, I am deeply interested 
in that work and I hope his memory 
may ever live in the hearts of the 
men he loved, and inspire you as the 
work of the great American Labor 
Movement progresses harmoniously. 

Words are inadequate to express 
our deep gratitude for your kindness 
to us. sincerely, 

MRS. MINNIE E. NEER. 
7952 Rhodes Ave. 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, 1701 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


June 11, 1928. 

D. J. Tobin, President, 

International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs; Stablemen and 
Helpers, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Tobin: 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company is anxious to bring to the 
attention of your local unions, not 
alone the benefits to be derived by 
insuring all its members under a 
group policy with the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, but we are 
also anxious to develop our ordinary 
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insurance department and to encour- 
age your members, their friends and 
acquaintances to favor our company 
with individual insurance policies. 

To promote our individual policies 
we are building up a general sales 
organization by appointing a general 
agent in every large industrial cen- 
ter, a representative who will be 
charged with the function of building 
up a local sales organization and of 
encouraging members of trade 
unions, their friends and acquaint- 
ances, to take out individual insur- 
ance policies with the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 


These general agents are all being 
selected with great care, as we are 
anxious to select the kind of men 
that will command the respect, good 
will and co-operation of the labor 
movement in general. To be success- 
ful, these men will require the en- 
couragement of the officers of your 
organization and the support of all 
other trade unions. 


I am therefore writing to ask that 
you send a letter to each of your 
local unions urging them to co-oper- 
ate in every possible way with our 
general agents by permitting them 
to address your local unions; by giv- 
ing them the names and addresses of 
their local members whenever that 
is possible; by furnishing them with 
the names of your fair employers; 
by distributing our literature at their 
meetings and local union offices from 
time to time and by helping our gen- 
eral agents in every other way to 
promote the insurance facilities of 
our eompany. By helping us in this 
way you will render a most valuable 
service to our company and to the 
labor movement in general. 

Please understand that I will per- 
sonally appreciate you helping me as 
herein suggested and I do hope I may 
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receive your favorable assurance to 
that end. 

Extending kindest personal re- 
gards and hoping all is well with you, 
believe me to be, 

Fraternally yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
President. 


Naval Expense Alarming 


Washington, D. C.—The cost of 
maintaining our naval establishment 
has grown to such an extent as to 
have become “alarming,” according 
to Congressman Burton L. French, 
of Idaho, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in the House on naval appro- 
priations. Some method must be de- 
vised to stop the growing demands 
of the navy was stated in effect by 
the congressman on the floor of the 
House in connection with the consid- 
eration of the navy appropriation 
bill, which calls for nearly. $360,000,- 
000 for the ensuing fiscal year. This 
exorbitant sum is exclusive of and 
in addition to the appropriation 
which will be required for fifteen new 
cruisers and one aircraft carrier pro- 
posed in the “big navy" bill, calling 
for an annual average expenditure of 
over $90,000,000 for construction 
alone if this bill which recently 
passed the House should receive fa- 
vorable action in the Senate. 

This is the greatest appropriation 
for a fiscal year requested by the 
jingoists since the disarmament con- 
ference or for any similar period dur- 
ing a time we were not at war. 

Seeking a method for reduction of 
maintenance expense, Congressman 
French has suggested the plan of not 
keeping the entire fleet in commis- 
sion all the time. “Do we need,” in- 
quires the Idaho congressman, “to 
keep all the capital ships in commis- 
sion? Could we drop back to pos- 
sibly twelve in.active commission and 
let the others be in ‘stand-by’ in ad- 
dition to those that are undergoing 
overhauling, either the major over- 
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hauling or the regular fleet overhaul- 
ing? Could we reduce in the same 
way cruisers in active commission? 
Could we reduce the number in 
active service in other types and 
thereby reduce the number of officers 
and the men charged to these ships 
and have the men take a place on 
other ships that may come in?” 


Federal Employes Make Wage Gain 


Washington. — After one of the 
most thriling wage struggles in the 
history of Congress, the National 
Federation of Federal Employes won 
a $20,000,000 inerease. The bill has 
been signed by the President. It pro- 
vides for a survey of wages paid fed- 
eral employes. 

This measure was introduced in 
the House by Mr. Welch and in the 
Senate by Mr. Smoot. It is the first 
general increase for government em- 
ployes outside the postal service 
since 1853. 

“Our organization appreciates the 
aid of hundreds of friends who made 
success possible,” said Luther Stew- 
ard, president of the Federation of 
Federal Employes. 

“The fight was won despite tre- 
mendous obstacles, the strongest of 
which was the defeatist sentiment 
that we would fail. The result has . 
vindicated our position and the hear- 
ings showed that many federal em- 
ployes are working under unbeliev- 
able conditions. 

“We consider this bill as emer- 
gency relief legislation and we are 
confident that the survey of govern- 
ment salaries, as provided in the bill 
just signed, will justify our position 
that these salaries are still far below 
rates that are the rule in private in- 
dustry."— News Letter. 


Estimates indicate that New York- 
ers spend four times as much money 
for food as for housing, clothing, 
light and fuel combined. 
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EST WE FORGET what has appeared repeatedly in the columns of this 
Journal, I say again, do not make your initiation fee so high that it will 
be a punishment for the man who wishes to become a member. Reason- 
able initiation fees and high dues make successful labor organizations. 
Taxing a man $50.00 or $100.00 as an initiation fee—even where the local 
has attached to it good benefits—may be the means of taking from the 
family of the individual seeking membership their bread and butter. After 
a man becomes a member make him pay dues sufficient to maintain the 
benefits of the organization. 
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HEN AN EMPLOYER is seeking a man for a job, do not try to 

force down his throat a member you know will not fil the bill. 
Always, in every district, there are some stragglers hanging around the 
office who never stay on a job any length of time, but who are always on 
the waiting list. After receiving one or two trials and they prove to be 
failures and incompetent, they should be given withdrawal cards from the 
local. We want, as members, only the best kind of men, because we are 
demanding, and will continue to demand, the best kind of wages and 
working conditions. This does not mean that because a man happens to 
be forty-five or fifty years of age that he is not a good man. Usually this 
is just the right age for a man to render the best kind of service because 
he realizes the importance of his position and is faithful and considerate 


of his employer's property. 
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HOSE OF OUR MEMBERS who still drive horses should bear in mind 

the suffering endured by our dumb friends during the summer under 
the scorching hot sun. As the horse is man's faithful and loyal friend, 
let us be kind to him during the summer heat. He who would abuse a 
horse does not deserve the consideration or friendship of honest and 
upright men. 
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S YOU DO unto those under you, so you will have done unto you when 

someone else is in control, or in the place you now fill. Don't make 

the mistake so often made by pinheads that the “‘sun will always shine." 

Your star will set; and when that time comes, let it be said you were 
“a real man," having consideration for others. 


" Toe 


OMETIMES it is discouraging to the real honest-to-God workers to see 

how many bluffs get by. The fellows who do so much with their 

mouths “let them tell it.” But in time the gang wakes up to them, and 
how they fall, and fall so hard it is pitiable. Bluffs work just so long. 
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ROM AN EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT there is nothing which im- 

proves the mind as does traveling. That is, if it is at all possible to 
develop the mind. It is true there are some minds so dense and some 
individuals so stupid that they can not be developed. In some instances, 
they personally are not to blame for this. It is sometimes due to hereditary 
conditions. That is, they come from parents who were strong of muscle 
and weak of brains. Again, sometimes the mind is weakened and the brain 
numbed through disease or abuse in their manner of living. 
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BECAME EDITOR of this publication twenty-one years ago and I am 

safe in saying my mind has been broadened and I have been helped 
considerably as a result of my traveling through this country and Europe, 
enabling me to write from time to time on conditions which I found during 
my travels. 
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END A REPRESENTATIVE to our anniversary, celebration in Cin- 

cinnati on the first day of October. Let him meet with the represen- 
tatives from other parts of the country and Ill wager a union hat that 
the benefits resulting to his local from the visit will bé well worth the 
expense incurred. 


TOT OT 


E DO NOT GET to meet one another as often as we should. Hear 

the other fellow tell his story of how they organized and got condi- 
tions in their district. It undoubtedly will help you. Let San Francisco 
tell Boston how they did the job. Let Chicago tell New York how it all 
came about and let St. Louis explain to Cincinnati and Kansas City the 
wage scales and kind of unions they have. All this will take place during 
the hand-shaking and get-together party we contemplate having, so you 
should not fail us by refusing to have a representative present. 


YYY 


HE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL said in his witty manner 

one night that what the country needed was a good five-cent cigar. 
I think what the unions need is a few good old-fashioned members who 
will go out and hustle in the fellows who “Don’t belong." 
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The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 


Washington, D. C.—Each week 
sees The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, Labor's greatest financial 
institution, more firmly established 
as an agency of helpfulness through- 
out the country. President Woll has 
just concluded another tour of the 
midwest, this time addressing con- 
ventions as well as visiting agencies 
already organized and furthering ar- 
rangements for new agencies. 


Every possible ounce of energy is 
being put into the work of perfecting 
the machinery for writing insurance 
in all states where the company is 
entered to do business. “The one 
business of this company is to write 
insurance," said, President Woll be- 
fore leaving on his latest trip. “That 
is what we are here for and nothing 
counts except insurance written. 


“We can serve trade unionists only 
by insuring them and trade unionists 
ean serve the company in a material 
way only by becoming insured. We 
are in the insurance business as a 
means of serving the Labor Move- 
ment. We can serve only through in- 
surance. Consequently we urge our 
representatives to write insurance 
and we urge union men and unions to 
get insured. Already unions having 
group insurance policies have demon- 
strated the great value of our group 
polieies, not only as protection for in- 
dividuals and their families, but as a 
means of strengthening the unions 
and adding to their membership. In- 
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surance has a valuable and practical 
place in the Labor Movement. Let 
us make the most of it. 

*When we have written insurance 
our business is to pay claims. When 
claims are paid—and we are paying 
claims constantly—our true value be- 
comes clear. That is our time of serv- 
ice to those who otherwise would be 
in need. Up to the end of May our 
official report showed $141,850 -paid 
out to beneficiaries of 251 insured 
members. These numbers have in- 
creased proportionately since then. 
Individuals and unions throughout 
the country have already known the 
advantages of The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company." 

New unions are steadily being 
added to the roster of organizations 
carrying group insurance. Every 
member of these insured unions has 
now an additional reason—and a sub- 
stantial one—for loyalty to the union, 
. the company's officers hold, and they 
point to records to show the validity 
of their claim. The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, they assert, now 
holds not only à powerful place in 
the affairs of Labor, but ranks with 
the substantial and established com- 
panies in the financial life of the na- 
tion. Every policy written strength- 
ens that position. 


Laws and Injunctions 


If you, being a person of means, 
should decide to violate a law, you 
would be reassured by the knowledge 
that, when caught, you could deny 
the validity of the law. “I did it be- 
cause that isn’t a good law; it isn’t 
constitutional,” you could say. 

Then your lawyers would be free 
to fight the validity of that law a 
long time before—if ever—you were 
compelled to face the court on the 
question of the violation itself. 

The court wouldn’t say to you: 
“You knew that is the law, didn't 
you? You violated it, didn’t you? All 
right, you go to jail. If you think it’s 


a bad law, you can argue that point 
after you get to jail.” 

The court wouldn’t be that rough 
if it were only a law that you vio- 
lated. 

But just you try to violate a court 
injunction! That’s something else. 
The court makes injunctions itself 
and you can’t monkey with them. 

“Yes, I knew the court had en- 
joined everybody from talking or 
even thinking about the strike,” say 
you to the court, “but I didn’t think 
an injunction like that was valid. I 
thought it trespassed on my consti- 
tutional right as an American citizen 
to talk and think. I contest this in- 
junction as being invalid in its very 
nature.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” says the 
court. “Well, you may be right, but 
to jail you go. It may be a rotten 
injunction, but you certainly are in 
contempt of court.” 

Of course, the courts don’t use 
such language—any more than you 
do when talking to the court. But 
the idea is there. That one may not 
disobey an injunction and then ques- 
tion its validity was a recent ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

For a moment that sounds reason- 
able enough. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
reasonable, though it certainly dif- 
fers from the procedure in cases of 
law violations. 

But this distinction is at the very 
root of ‘organized labor’s effort to 
eliminate the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. 

A friendly federal judge grants an 
employer an injunction that ties the 
hands of a labor organization com- 
pletely. The injunction may contain 
such outrageous restrictions of a 
man’s natural rights that a higher 
court is certain in due time to declare 
it invalid. 

But it will be weeks or months or 
years before the final court passes on 
the question. In the meantime, 
bound by an actually invalid injunc- 
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tion, the workers are helpless. Or, 
openly refusing to submit to the in- 
valid injunction, the workers are in 
jail. 

Which is why, following some 
measure of success at Kansas City in 
their efforts to have labor injunc- 
tions outlawed, the labor leaders are 
proceeding to Houston to seek the 
support of the Democratic national 
convention also. This support is not 
likely to be refused.—Indianapolis 
Times. 


“High” Wages Not Country Wide 


There is a widely credited legend 
that labor, as well as the nation, has 
become fabulously prosperous. The 
plumber is pictured as little more 
than a highwayman; the carpenter 
rides comfortably to his work in an 
auto; Yale students are abandoning 
the time-honored professions and 
turning to plastering. What are the 
facts? 

Skilled organized workers have se- 
cured an hourly wage higher than 
any ever paid, and some unorganized 
skilled ones have reaped the benefit, 
too. Altogether these total no more 
than 8,000,000, but the annual wage, 
not the hourly one, is the important 
factor. Even the building trades in 
New York work only sixty-three per 
cent of the time, bringing their annual 
wage down to $1,940, and these are 
the “aristocrats of labor.” Transpor- 
tation workers, including the rail- 
way brotherhoods, average $1,560 a 
year. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has set a sum well 
over $2,000 as the cost of a “fair 
standard of living,” and what of the 
rest of the 31,000,000 wage earners 
of America? 

California’s average is $4.35 a day, 
that of America at large is $4. Every 
family whose income is less than $4 
a day is a necessary, a legitimate, 
charge upon public or private chari- 
ties. How can we hold up our heads 
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proudly and boast that America is 
the richest country in the world ?— 
University of California Lecturer. 


Injured Workers Are Fleeced by 
Tricky Insurance Agents 


Washington. — Letters to Frank 
Morrison, A. F. of L. secretary, indi- 
cate that tricky. insurance adjusters 
annul compensation laws in states 
that permit private liability compa- 
nies to write compensation insurance. 

One Middle West trade unionist de- 
clares that the average worker, be he 
organized or unorganized, has but the 
faintest idea of his rights. Under 
such conditions he can not.cope with 
the trained, shrewd adjuster for an 
insurance company. 

This unionist writes: 

“In Kansas the insurance company 
adjuster, to all intents and purposes, 
is the compensation commissioner, 
and the injured worker takes what 
the adjuster chooses to ‘give,’ or he 
must hire a lawyer and file suit in the 
district court. In Wyoming the dis- 
trict judge ‘looks after the interests’ 
of the injured worker—if he can not 
get his court reporter to attend to 
this chore. In another state next 
door the employer recently took the 
injured man’s compensation of some- 
thing over $150 to help pay the doc- 
tor’s bills running over the $200 med- 
ical limit, without protest from the 
commissioner of that state, after no- 
tifying of such action. We assume 
this a common practice in Iowa. 

“The schools are pouring new 
workers into industry every year, 
none of whom know there is a com- 
pensation law, and the members of 
organized labor know little more 
than the children.” 

These trade union correspondents 
declare organized labor should urge 
all workers to acquaint themselves 
with every feature of compensation 
legislation, that its purposes may not 
be annulled by adjusters employed 
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by the insurance companies and by 
compensation commissioners who 
neglect their duty.— News Letter. 


Unemployment Evil Has Extenstve 
Scope 


New York.—After battling last 
winter against unemployment, social 
agencies in this city are confronted 
with the result of unemployment— 
illness, debt and poverty. Women 
and children are the greatest suf- 
ferers. 

The unemployment situation has 
improved with warm weather and 
“only about half as many men are 
seeking shelter in institutions," it is 
stated. Most of the summer jobs are 
not women's work-and institutions 
caring especially for women and chil- 
dren have experienced practically no 
relief. Social workers find that most 
self-dependent women who need help, 
particularly those with children, have 
been so weakened by a winter of dep- 
rivation that they can not work 
even if employment is found for 
them. 

The greatest problem is under 
nourishment. At the beginning of 


the unemployment wave families of 


out-of-works had small savings in 
many cases.: When these savings 
dwindled the families resorted to 
credit, but mounting debts cut their 
food to what social workers call “an 
irreducible minimum." While the 
peak of unemployment has passed, 
the aftermath remains.—News 
Letter. 


Five-Day Week in Newspapers 
Is Certainty, Says Publisher 


Worcester, Mass.— The five-day 
week in the printing industry was 
predicted as a “near-future” cer- 
tainty by George F. Booth, publisher 
of the Telegram-Gazette, speaking to 
the annual convention of the New 
England Typographical Union. 
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The publisher declared employes 
should benefit from labor-saving de- 
vices and other methods which make 
it possible to produce on a greater 
scale. 

The five-day week can be estab- 
lished without increasing production 
costs. The change may not come this 
year or next, but the time is not far 
off when publishers will accept this 
theory, he said. , 


Higher Tariff on Textiles Opposed 
by Trade Unionist 


New York.—"' A farce" is the term 
Thomas F. MeMahon, president of 
the United Textile Workers, applied 
to the claim that a higher tariff is 
necessary “to keep our foreign im- 
ports and thus protect high wages of 
the American textile worker." 

“The average wage of textile work- 
ers in this country is less than $20 a 
week of fifty hours per week average. 

“The value of the dollar today, as 
compared with 1914, is but sixty-two 
cents. When we multiply the sixty- 
two cents purchasing power of the 
dollar today by the average weekly 
wage of $20, we have a purchasing 
power of $12.40, as compared with 
1914. 

"We have seen a doubling up of 
machinery in all our plain cloth mills 
since 1914. In ten years we have 
seen a doubling, and trebling in many 
instances, of capitalization and enor- 
mous stock dividends along with the 
regular cash dividends without the 
return of a dollar back into the in- 
dustry, in most cases, to secure new 
machinery and to meet new condi- 
tions," said Mr. McMahon. 

“We have seen managerial staffs 
increased 200 and 300 per cent and 
distribution costs jumped 100 per 
cent. 

*We do not believe in an exploita- 
tion tariff. By that we mean enrich- 
ment of the few at the cost of the 
many. The fact that exportations of 
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textiles are double our imports, and 
the further fact that our imports are 
well under ten per cent of what we 
produce, leads us to believe that 
manufacturers who maintain Ameri- 
can working standards have nothing 
to fear from competition without. 
They should eliminate the parasitic 
manufacturer within. This employer 
is mainly responsible for our trou- 
bles."—News Letter. 


Free Speech Is Myth to Privilege 


Washington.—The Federal Trade 
Commission's probe of public utilities 
shows that the power trust would 
drive off the publie platform anyone 
favorable to government ownership. 

The following letter’ to M. H. 
Aylesworth of the National Electric 
Light Association, New York, from 


' George E. Lewis, power trust propa- 


gandist in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, shows how opponents would be 
muzzled : 


“My\dear, Mr. Aylesworth: Booked 
on the Chautauqua (lecture) circuit 
there annually appear in various 
Colorado towns radical speakers. The 
past season Governor Bryan (of Ne- 
braska) campaigning for municipal 
ownership of public/utilities was the 
outstanding offender. He succeeded 
in arousing the people of several 
towns where conditions normally are 
satistactory. 

* At Trinidad, W. P. Southard, the 
local light and power manager, who 
has been a regular contributor to the 
Chautauqua fund, threatened to 
withdraw his financial support if the 
Chautauqua managers persisted in 
permitting such men as Bryan to 
speak. Action, I recall, was taken in 
a Missouri town a year or so ago with 
the result that no more anti-public 
utility speakers have appeared there. 

“In discussing this situation in a 
meeting the other day, members of 
my committee decided that the N. E. 
L. A. might effectively, and in a na- 


tional way, deal with the Chautauqua 
managers with a view of preventing 
the. Bryans, the Carl D. Thompsons 
and their ilk from making their an- 
nual barnstorming tours. It is patent 
that, because of the national char- 
acter of the Chautauqua organiza- 
tion, one state can not obtain any re- 
sults along this line. You can plainly 
see that concerted action or the in- 
fluence of an organization such as 
the N. E. L. A. is needed to remedy 
the situation. It was suggested by 
the committee that the N. E. L. A. 
might take action before bookings 
are completed for the next season. 
“Will you kindly advise us if you 
believe something might be done 
along these lines?’”—News Letter. 


High-Priced Lawyers Object 
to Life Saver 


Washington.—Half a hundred 
high-priced railroad attorneys and 
mail traffic managers are massed in 
opposition to a bill that would re- 
quire steel cars in the railway mail 
service. The bill is favored.by the 
Railway Mail Association, affiliated 
to the A. F. of L. 

The attorneys and an army of re- 
tainers assure the senate committee 
that the plan is “too expensive.” H. 
E. Mack, representing the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, said: 

“Fast trains, operated on the main 
lines, use all-steel cars, and the cars 
required to be replaced by the bill are 
operated on short lines at a low rate 
of speed and consequently under dif- 
ferent safety demands.” 

* An accident to a mail car travel- 
ing thirty miles an hour may prove 
just as disastrous to mail clerks, as 
when they travel sixty miles,” said 
Henry W. Strickland, industrial sec- 
retary of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion. “Our records show," continued 
Mr. Strickland, “that injuries are 
more frequent in these slower trains, 
because of the wooden ¢ars: They 
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buckle and collapse, even though 
they are traveling at a low rate of 
speed. The railroads have made every 
effort to evade the law. In many 
cases these shells are trussed up by 
placing two lengths of railroad track 
under them, but fatalities and acci- 
dents continue."—News Letter. 


Injunction Measure Will 
Be Studied 


Washington. — The subcommittee 
of the senate committee on the ju- 
diciary presented a. substitute for 
the Shipstead anti-injunction bill at 
the closing hours of Congress. — 

The subcommittee was Messrs. 
Norris, Walsh (Mont.) and Blaine. 
The main committee ordered that the 
bill be printed in the Congressional 
Record, that the country may become 
acquainted with its text before Con- 
gress convenes next December. 

The Shipstead bill is a short decla- 
ration that no injunction shall be 
issued except where the plaintiff has 
no remedy at law to protect property, 
which is defined as a transferable or 
tangible thing. 

The substitute is more extensive 
and excludes this sharp definition of 
property. There is some discussion 
over this feature of the bill, as in- 
junction judges, it.is claimed, retain 
their power to define what consti- 
tutes “property,” which has been 
held to include patronage and pro- 
spective profits. 

A feature of the substitute is an 
“economic policy of the United 
States,” which declares that the un- 
organized worker is helpless under 
the company “union” and “yellow 
dog" systems; that he can not exer- 
cise actual liberty of contract and 
that the jurisdiction of federal courts 
must be limited in such cases. 

The substitute emphasizes the 
right of workers to do all things in 
times of strike that are legal if no 
strike exists. They may advertise 


their cause, and give publicity to 
same by speaking, patrolling “or any 
other method not involving fraud or 
violence." 

No officer or member of a union can 
be held responsible for any unlawful 
acts of individual officers or members 
except upon clear proof of actual par- 
tieipation or authorization of such 
aets. 

An injunction can not be issued on 
ex parte evidence. The case must be 
heard in open court, under oath, and 
defendants permitted to eross exam- 
ine the plaintiff. This will compel em- 
ployers to publiely defend their claim 
that their interests are endangered, 
and will permit trade unionists to ex- 
pose workings of company agents in- 
side the union and guards who create 
publie disorder. 

No temporary injunction shall be 
effective more than five days. The 
complainant shall file a bond to rec- 
ompense those enjoined for any loss, 
expense or damage caused by the im- 
provident issuance of such injunc- 
tion, including all reasonable costs 
and attorneys' fees. 

On an appeal to the circuit court 
of appeals such cases shall have 
precedence over all other matters, ex- 
cept older matters of the same char- 


. acter. 


This wil end the practice of em- 
ployers securing temporary orders 
and then using the writ to intimi- 
date workers while higher courts do 


not eonsider the appeal for months 
' and years after the strike has ended. 


—News Letter. 


10,000,000 Idle Throughout the 
World 


Paris, France.—At the Interna- 
tional Social Conference it was stated 
that at no time during the past few 
years had the total of unemployed in 
the world fallen below 10,000,000. 

Prevention of unemployment was 
declared the most important problem 
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and relief of unemployment, when it 
ean not be prevented, was placed in 
second rank. 


The general note was that some 
means must be found to get workers 
away from places where there is no 
prospect of their finding anything to 
do.—News Letter. 


Policy of British Coal Owners 
Brings Poverty to That Nation 


New York.—Poverty and destitu- 
tion is general throughout the coal 
fields of Great Britain, according, to 
London cables. 


This information is of especial in- 
terest to America because the atti- 
tude of coal owners in this country 
is identical tothe attitude of British 
coal owners, who last year smashed 
the miners’ union, increased the work 
day and reduced wages. 


The British coal industry was con- 
fronted with the same ills that exist 
in America—overproduction, over- 
manning and high cost mines. Two 
royal commissions reported in favor 
of changes in the industry, but the 
owners were obdurate. They wanted 
to be left alone, just as in America. 
Their one remedy was to destroy the 
union and debase work conditions. 
This they accomplished, just as 
American coal owners would do. 

London cables now state that con- 
ditions in the big mining areas “is 
little short of appalling.” A nation- 
wide movement has been started in 
London to relieve distress. The sub- 
scription list is headed by the king 
and queen, who have contributed 
$4,000. 

Because of the prostrate industry, 
many municipalities are bankrupt. 
They are paying thousands of dollars 
interest on bank loans that have been 
distributed as poor relief to families 
who face starvation. No one has any 
idea how these loans, which total mil- 
lions of dollars, will be liquidated, or 
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how the crushing interest rates can 
be continued. 

The coal owners and the Tory gov- 
ernment are responsible for this 
tragedy. They defeated organized 
labor and they now stand bewildered 
as they attempt to count the cost. 

Troubles of the coal owners and 
their political allies are increased by 
the solidarity of workers who cling to 
their unions and who are winning 
seats in the House of Commons at 
every “off” election. 

The workers are confident that 
next year the Labor Party will win 
the general election over Premier 
Baldwin and the Conservative Party. 
—News Letter. 


Cost-Plus System Demoralized 
Labor 


Washington. — The cost-plus sys- 
tem that employers were permitted 
to apply during the World War had 
a world-wide effect in demoralizing 
labor, declared Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of La- 
bor Statisties. 

The scheme was supposed to speed 
up production. 

“Under a\cost-plus plan," said Mr. 
Stewart, “the less a worker does the 
more valuable he is to his employer, 
and petty bosses were not slow in 
making this apparent to the workers 
themselves. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing recovered from the influence of 
that diabolieal scheme as rapidly as 
we have.” —News Letter. 


Slow to Grasp It 


Labor applied to land produces 
wealth. Adam Smith said it and it 
has never been gainsaid. That part 
of wealth which is employed in the 
production of more wealth is capital. 
There is à whole philosophy in these 
few words. And the funny thing is 
that there isn't one man in a thou- 
sand who has grasped it. 


\ 





























® EDITORIAL @ 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


One OF THE CONDITIONS of a serious nature which is today confronting 
the Labor Movement is the scarcity of trained men to handle its affairs. 
I have referred to this condition before but it is of such a serious nature 
that I feel it my duty to again remind our people of its importance. - 


Every great industry today has its trained men and its set of men 
coming along who are being educated and broken in to fill the places of 
the older officers, should said officers break, give out, or leave their 
positions. 

Every great star in the theatrical and professional world has an 
understudy. A one-man institution, or a business conducted or wholly 
dependent on one man, is dangerous for an investor. Every high-grade 
business institution usually has one or two men who are.being trained 
in that line of work. The Labor Movement alone, of all the great enter- 
prises, seems to have failed to see the necessity of guarding their institu- 
tions against the dangers which might confront them should their leader, 
or leaders, be called away. 


The great necessity of filling the position of a labor leader with the 
right kind of man, whether that position be a local or national one, is of 
so important a nature that training the right kind is an absolute neces- 
sity. There is no business which requires greater judgment, greater care 
or more diplomacy, or on which the success of the enterprise dépends 
more than on the individual who represents a labor organization. I can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that there have been unions that have 
been destroyed, wrecked, through poor leadership. This is true not only 
of local unions but also of national organizations. 

The head of a labor organization must know something of business in 
order to be able to intelligently discuss the question of wages, hours and 
conditions, for, pitted against him, on the other side of the table, are the 
best brains money can buy. Business institutions have their trained statis- 
ticians, their expert legal advisers, their men who have been in the 
industry and promoted, step by step, from the bottom to the top. 

In line with this statement, let me recite a late experience as an 
example. We recently held a conference with the representatives of the 
American Railway Express Company, who had with them their expert 
statistician, who could produce figures, and prove said figures, as to the 
economic conditions obtaining in any industry in the country. Five or 
six men, superintendents and trained individuals from different cities, 
acted on the wage scale committee for this large national corporation, 
each man, in himself, a fund of information, competent and capable of 
discussing all questions at issue and able to convince any unprejudiced 
party as to the justice of the position of the company. 

I am pleased to say our people are able to do as well as any other 
class of workers in affairs of this kind. We, too, have had years of 
training and know the system to be employed is not the bulldozing tactics 
of old. One must win with brains and not with fists in the Labor Move- 
ment of today. I think we held our own in this.conference. 

We did not reach an agreement on the subject under discussion at this 
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conference. We are going to arbitration on the question and we are 
expected to be able to convince an unprejudiced arbitrator, against the 
hired and trained brains on the side of the employers, as to the justice of 
our request, and we hope to be able to do so, although the odds are 
against us. 


However, to get back to where I started, the main point I am trying 
to impress on the minds of our people is the absolute necessity of train- 
ing men, and it takes more than a day or/a year to properly train a man, 
and only the right kind of men should be selected, in order that your 
interests may be safely guarded in the future. 


Just stop for a moment and consider what is involved. Take, for 
instance, a local union of 2,000 members, for whom you are asking an 
increase of two or three dollars'a week. Let us base our returns on a 
two dollar a week increase, with a signed agreement for three years. This 
increase amounts to $4,000 à week added to the pay roll or the cost of 
operation, to the employer. For one year it amounts to $208,000, or a total 
of $624,000 for the three years, and understand, we seldom go backward 
on our wage scales. This amount is added indefinitely, or for years to 
come. There have been instances where we received a $5.00 a week 
increase and this increase applied to 6,000 members of the local and the 
agreement was signed for five years. I refer to the case of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 753 of Chicago. This makes a total increase in 
wages, according to the scale signed a year or two ago by the milk wagon 
drivers for a period of five years, of $7,800,000. Add this to their already 
splendid conditions and take into consideration that we are going to keep 
this increase indefinitely, and let me ask you if you know of any other 
institution in the world which pays such splendid returns for the amount 
invested by the individual. An item of substantial importance, in addition 
to the inerease in wages for this particular local, is the moral effect on 
the other unions in the district. Then take a look at the other side of the 
question and ask yourselves what the result might have been had some 
blundering, untrained, tactless individual been handling this proposition, 
and through his stupid methods had involved the local union in a strike or 
loekout, causing them to lose all they had gained and possibly a reduction 
in wages, perhaps depleting their treasury, having their members im- 
prisoned, and other untold suffering obtaining, such as happened to the 
milk wagon drivers of New York a few years ago, who lost their union 
and half a million in cash, not to speak of the millions lost in wages. 


The imagination of the average member can hardly fathom the great 
responsibility devolving on the labor men of today. Even in times of 
peace, when we have our agreements settled, the tact, diplomacy and 
character needed to carry on with the employers and meet the every-day 
questions which arise as to the carrying out to the letter all contracts 
entered into, is rarely understood by the majority of our people. 

Again, an officer of a union, and especially an International officer, 
must be a business man who understands how to properly safeguard and 
invest the funds entrusted to his care. He must understand the printing 
business, and, in fact, business of all kinds, in order that in doing business 
for his organization it may not be mulcted out of thousands of dollars as 
a result of his inexperience and lack of training, and he must crown all 
these qualities with the principle of honesty and loyalty to his union. 

I am proud to say that honesty prevails extensively amongst the 
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officers of our urfions. There is a higher percentage of honesty within 
the ranks of the trade union movement than within any other institution 
with such a membership and where there is so much involved. To one 
trade union official who is short in his accounts, twenty bank clerks go 
wrong. Of course, we are not one hundred per cent perfect, and every 
now and then a weakling pops up, but he is soon eliminated. 

The Labor Movement, however, has substantially advanced in one 
branch of its affairs, that is, it has decided that employers must not be 
permitted to grab off the trained men which the Labor Movement has 
developed, by paying larger salaries than were being paid by the union. 
The progressive unions of today have reached the point where they believe 
in paying their representatives decent salaries in order to hold them in 
service and kill the practice of having employers grab off the efficient 
workers developed within the ranks of Labor. It is also true there are 
many men whom the employers, even with their offer of a large salary, 
could not induce to leave their positions, who have remained working for 
starvation wages because they loved their union. It is also true there 
are still a few unions, not yet fully advanced, that believe in the old 
system, “get your officers as cheap as you can," but not ours. However, 
the great bulk of the trade unions in America today believe in paying 
decent and remunerative salaries to those who work for them. 

This is as it should be, for, again I repeat, there is no other service 
in which there is greater need for trained men; for men who believe in 
honesty and square dealing, or on whom is placed greater responsibility 
than that placed upon the shoulders of the representatives of Labor. 
Therefore, I say to all unions that can afford it, begin now to train men to 
fill the offices which may some day become vacant through the passing 
away or the elimination of the old war horses who have helped to make 
your union what it is. 


7) F 


So THAT MY MIND may be prepared, every week I read as many as four 


or five financial report journals, watching the conditions of industry, 
especially the large corporations with whom we do business in many cities, 
such as the National Biscuit, Crane & Co., Standard Oil, etc. Every night 
I watch financial and trade reports in papers. Every month I scan all the 


economic reports I can get hold of. I read as much as I can on matters of 


any importance in the papers and magazines, otherwise I could not properly 
represent you. 
vOv 


Tue FOLLOWING are the Labor planks embodied in the platform adopted 


at the Democratic convention held recently in Houston, Texas: 
Labor 


*(a) We favor the principle of collective bargaining and the Demo- 
eratie principle that organized labor should choose its own representatives. 


without coercion or interference. 


*(b) Labor is not a commodity. Human rights must be safeguarded. 


Labor should be exempt from the operation of antitrust laws. 


“(c) We recognize that legislative and other investigations have 
shown the existence of grave abuse in the issuance of injunctions in 
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labor disputes. No injunctions should be granted in labor disputes except 
upon proof of threatened irreparable injury and after notice and hearing, 
and the injunction should be confined to those acts which do directly 
threaten irreparable injury. The expressed purpose of representatives of 
capital, labor and the bar to devise a plan for the elimination of the 
present evils with respect to injunctions must be supported and legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish these ends formulated and passed. 

“(d) We favor legislation providing that products of convict labor 
shipped from one state to another shall be subject to laws of the latter 
state, as though they had been produced therein. 


Unemployment 


“Unemployment is present, widespread and increasing. Unemploy- 

7 ment is almost as destructive to the happiness, comfort and well being of 
human beings as war. We expend vast sums of money to protect our 
people against the evils of war, but no government program is anticipated 
to prevent the awful suffering and economic losses of unemployment. It 
threatens the well being of millions of our people and endangers the pros- 
perity of the nation. We favor the adoption by the government, after a . 
study of the subject, of a scientific plan whereby during periods of 
unemployment appropriations shall be made available for the construc- 
tion of necessary public works and the lessening, as far as consistent with 
public interests, of government construction work when labor is generally 
and satisfactorily employed in private enterprise. 

“Study should also be made of modern methods of industry and a 
constructive solution found to absorb and utilize the surplus human labor 
released by the increasing use of machinery. 


Accident Compensation to Government Employes 


“We favor legislation making fair and liberal compensation to gov- 
ernment employes who are injured in accident or by occupational disease 
and to the dependents of such workers as may die as a result thereof. 


Federal Employes 


“Federal employes should receive a living wage based upon American 

. standards of decent living. Present wages are in many instances far 

below that standard. We favor a fair and liberal retirement law for 
government employes in the classified service. 


Monopolies and Antitrust Laws 


*During the last seven years, under Republiean rule, the antitrust 
laws have been thwarted, ignored and violated so that the country is 
rapidly becoming controlled by trusts and sinister monopolies formed for 
the purpose of wringing from the necessaries of life an unrighteous 
profit. These combinations are often formed and conducted in violation 
of law, encouraged, aided and abetted in their activities by Republican 
administration and are driving all small trades people and small industrial- 
ists out of business. Competition is one of the most sacred, cherished and 
economie rights of the American people. We demand the strict enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws and the enactment of other laws, if necessary, 
to control this great menace to trade and commerce, and thus to preserve 
the right of the small merchant and manufacturer to earn a legitimate 
profit from his business. ' 

“Dishonest business should be treated without influence at the 
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national capitol. Honest business, no matter its size, need have no fears 
of a Democratic administration. The Democratic party will ever oppose 
illegitimate and dishonest business. It will foster, promote and encourage 
all legitimate business enterprises. 


Immigration 


"Laws which limit immigration must be preserved in full force and 
effect, but the provisions contained in these laws that separate husbands 
from wives and parents from infant children are inhuman and not essential 
to the purpose or the efficacy of such law. 


Coal 


“Bituminous coal is not only the common base of manufacture, but 
is à vital agency in our interstate transportation. The demoralization of 
this industry, its labor conflicts and distress, its waste of a national 
resource and disordered public service, demand constructive legislation 
that will allow capital and labor a fair share of prosperity with adequate 
protection to the consuming public. 


Women and Children 


“We declare for equality of women with men in all political and 
government matters. 

“Children are the chief asset of the nation. Therefore, their protec- 
tion through infancy and childhood against exploitation is an important 
national duty. 

“The Democratic party has always opposed the exploitation of women 
in industry and has stood for such conditions of work as will preserve 
their health and safety. 

"We favor an equal wage for equal service; and likewise favor ade- 
quate appropriations for the women’s and children’s bureau. 


Civil Service 


“Grover Cleveland made the extension of the merit system a tenet 
of our political faith. We shall preserve and maintain the civil service.” 


I might say here that the Republicans, in drafting their platform, 
paid but little attention to Labor and practically refused to embody any 
of the requests of the committee representing the American Federation 
of Labor, while the Democratic convention embodies nearly all the re- 
quests made by Labor, with the exception of the request pertaining to a 
modification or a more liberal interpretation of the Volstead act. 

Of course, it might also be said that the party on the outside, or the 
one trying to get in, always gives more than the party in power. That 
condition, at least, obtained always until the Democratic convention in 
Madison Square Garden in 1924, when the Democratic party refused to 
give any consideration whatever to the requests of Labor and nominated 
John W. Davis, believing that the Labor movement would support the 
Democratic party under any and all circumstances. However, that is 
where they made their mistake, for the vote given LaFollette—mostly 
the vote of Labor—helped to almost swamp the Democratic candidate 
for President in the 1924 election. Apparently the Democratic platform 
makers had this in mind and had not forgotten the result, consequently 
embodied the labor planks as printed above. 

In justice to the candidate, Al Smith, governor of New York, it must 
be said that he has always been a square shooter and exceptionally fair 
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to Labor and his influence undoubtedly had something to do with the 
drafting of the platform and the declarations in favor of Labor. 

While the committee representing the Ameriean Federation of Labor 
who placed the requests of Labor before both conventions have not yet 
¡made their report, and I have not seen any of them, statements printed 
in the newspapers prompt me to think that Labor's influence and support 
will be given towards electing the candidates on the Democratic ticket, 
in view of the composition of both platforms and the recognition given 
Labor. 


Mr. David Lawrence, one of the greatest and most reliable newspaper 
writers in this country, in à statement made by him and syndicated 
throughout the country, says the chance for election is equal between the 
two candidates, that is, that Mr. Smith has as good a chance as has 
Mr. Hoover. Further commenting on the vote of the different states, he 
shows that in the votes cast, Coolidge carried several states in 1924 by a 
plurality vote but not by a majority vote. In other words, the third 
ticket, headed by former Senator LaFollette, received a vote which, if 
given to the Democratic candidate, John W. Davis, would have defeated 
President Coolidge. Mr. Lawrence claims, and I think rightly so, that 
every vote given to LaFollette was that of a Labor man or a disgruntled 
Demoerat or Republican. 


If Mr. Lawrence's analysis is correct, and he is a pretty keen 
observer, having attended both conventions, it is safe to say that when 
Al Smith gets on the platform he will outstrip Mr. Hoover at every turn 
of the road, although it seems almost unbelievable that a Democratic 
candidate, such as Al Smith, could win in a general election, defeating the 
Republican candidate. Mr. Hoover, who has had much experience from 
an international and national standpoint, is a high-grade, honest, con- 
scientious and faithful public servant. Mr. Hoover, however, is cursed 
with the sins of the present and previous Republican administrations. As 
Senator Gore said at the Democratic convention, Mr. Hoover will travel 
around the country with a “teapot on his dome," and inscribed on the 
teapot will be “Among My Souvenirs.” Not only will the Teapot Dome 
scandal, but also the actions of Harry Daugherty, William J. Burns, and 
several others, be thrown into the face of the Republican candidate. In 
addition, there is always, on the part of the masses, a yearning for a 
change in administration ever so often. Besides, there is a dissatisfied 
feeling on the part of the farmers with the present administration, and 
especially because President Coolidge, whom Hoover openly states he 
represents and will carry out his policies, twice vetoed the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 


Favorable to the Hoover candidacy are the manufacturing and large 
employing interests who were opposed to taxing industry for the purpose 
of subsidizing the farmer. It is also a fact that the country, under normal 
conditions, is Republican by a large majority. Besides, the Republican 
office holders run into the thousands and every office holder will be an 
active worker in the campaign, because it means his or her job. It is a 
well known fact that the owners and management of big and little busi- 
ness throughout the country are overwhelmingly Republican. Again, the 
moneyed interests of the nation are strongly Republican and the moneyed 
interests will contribute liberally to the campaign fund of the Republican 
party, and whoever says it does not take money to run a national cam- 
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paign does not know what he is talking about. It takes money and plenty 
of it and each election costs more than the previous one. The printing 
necessary for advertising purposes will cost perhaps a million and a half 
dollars. Railroad fares for speakers, the hiring of halls, the clerical help 
and the many other expenses of a campaign will run into the millions. 
In other words, the Republicans can, get the money, but the Democrats 
will have a hard time digging up funds, first, because they are out of 
office, and second, Big Business is strongly Republican. The government 
has been in the hands of the Republican party continuously for the past 
eight years and some of the officers and workers, at least, have rendered 
service at which a finger of scorn can not. be pointed. No one can deny 
that Andrew Mellon, from a business standpoint, has made the greatest 
secretary of treasury we have had in a century. No one can deny but 
that Mr. Hoover has rendered valuable, efficient and unselfish service to 
our government during the past sixteen years and did so 'without any 
unnecessary horn blowing. All these phases of the situation, under normal 
conditions, would indicate victory for the Republicans in November.. 


In addition to the things already stated, there are two other very 
serious handicaps which Al Smith will have to overcome. First, he is a 
Catholic, and for the first time in the history of our country a Catholic 
has been nominated for this office. If Smith has never done anything else 
for the religion he professes, he at least has established the fact that 
there is not any law against nominating a man because of the church he 
attends. The action of the convention at Houston did more to, eliminate 
the ignorant religious prejudice obtaining in some districts than anything 
else which could possibly happen, and while it is claimed that the religious 
‘question will not enter into the campaign, I think, from recent develop- 
ments, it will not be as important an issue as it looked like it was going 
to be some months ago. At the same time, it will be somewhat of a 
handicap. | 

The other handicap is that Smith is profoundly in favor of a more | 
liberal interpretation or a modification of the Volstead act, due to the out- 
lawry and crime obtaining throughout the country resulting from the 
interpretation of what constitutes intoxicating liquor, as regulated under | 
the Volstead act. While Smith openly swears and promises he will enforce ; 
one hundred per cent every section of the Constitution, including the 
eighteenth amendment, in almost the same breath he makes the state- 
ment—honestly and conscientiously, I think—that he believes something 
must be done to change present conditions and that he will endeavor to 
educate, or explain to, the people of the nation how much of the present 
serious condition is due to the Volstead act. My personal opinion is that 
Al Smith will enforce the eighteenth amendment with a wallop. In other 
words, he will put the law behind the enforcement more than it was ever 
done by Coolidge or his'predecessor, Harding. However, people believe 
because of the honesty of Smith's declaration on this subject that he is 
teeming wet, so, as I said before, this is one of the handicaps which will 
have some effect. 


Smith is one of the greatest campaigners this country has produced 
in the last half century, or since the days of Lincoln. Hoover, although 
well known for his splendid qualities and his power of making people 
believe in him, does not in any way compare with Al Smith either on the 
platform or in the administration of public affairs up to becoming Presi- 
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dent of the United States. Smith has the magnetic power of making 
people believe in him and he can point with pride to his four terms as 
governor of one of the greatest states in the Union, a state with a large 
population and at which no one can point a finger of scorn because of 
any act of his during all those years. 

Some newspapers claim that while there is nothing against Smith, 
Hoover has had greater international experience. Therefore, the question 
eomes down to this: How much international experience does a man need 
in order to be President of the United States? 

Is it not a fact, there can be appointed as Secretary of State and other 
cabinet members who, because of their experience, are qualified to advise 
the President on any international question that might arise. How many 
Presidents of our country have had international experience above the 
ordinary edueated American citizen? Lincoln had none. Grant was a 
soldier. Harrison was a lawyer. Cleveland was a lawyer and made a 
great President. He at one time was governor of New York. Wilson was 
a scholar. Roosevelt was'a lawyer, but never practiced law. Harding was 
a newspaper man and Coolidge was a lawyer in a small country town 
before, and after, he became governor of Massachusetts, but as a lawyer 
he never set the world afire. 

Al Smith has had more experience in handling big problems, as gover- 
nor of the state of New York four terms, where billions in money are 
expended, than any man who has been candidate for the office of President 
in the last century, and aside from Herbert Hoover's experience from an 
international standpoint, Smith's qualifications are equal to any of those 
who have filed the office and he has the added advantage over Hoover, 
because he (Hoover) has never been the chief executive of a state and 
has never been a lawmaker of any kind. Splendid, broadminded, whole- 
souled and honest man that Hoover is, he has never been elected to any 
office, or never before ran for office that we know of. 

Smith will also have arrayed against him the great chain of American 
newspapers, with very few fighting for him. The Scripps-Howard news- 
paper syndicate, the second largest newspaper syndicate in our country, 
states openly that Herbert Hoover is perhaps the best qualified man, 
although they believe Al Smith is also one hundred per cent O. K. and 
right. They will favor Hoover but will not be against Smith. The Hearst 
newspapers, which cater to the masses of people, will very likely be 
against Smith unless the Smith managers make some kind of a deal with 
Hearst. Hearst hates Smith, and vice versa. Some years ago, in a con- 
vention of the Democratic party in Syracuse, where Hearst was a candi- 
date for the nomination for United States Senator and Smith had been 
coaxed by his friends to run again for governor, Smith made the state- 
ment that under no circumstances would he accept any position on the 
state ballot if the name of Hearst appeared thereon, thus thoroughly 
destroying the Hearst machine, which, up to that time, had been pretty 
strong in the convention. Smith, through his influence, has been instru- 
mental in defeating Hearst’s candidate, Hylan, as mayor of New York 
City. You can understand from this, there is not much chance for Hearst 
to support Smith, although it will place his papers in rather an embarrass- 
ing position, for the reason that the rank and file of the common people 
in New York, Chicago and other large cities, where the Hearst papers 
circulate, will be for Smith. 
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Under the circumstances, Labor must judge for itself what is best 
to do. I have tried to place before you, in an unbiased manner, the political 
situation now confronting us, because it will become more intense from 
day to day as election day draws near. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion and laws of this International Union—or any other International that 
I know of—which in any way forces a man to vote except as his conscience 
dictates, but union men and their friends are morally bound to support 
the candidates and party which guarantee us the greatest portion of 
justice and a square deal. 

The non-partisan political committee of the American Federation of 
Labor will announce its decision after the executive council meeting the 
early part of August. Central bodies will be circularized as to that posi- 
tion, and it behooves the representatives of Labor to explain to their 
people the declarations, policies and principles as enunciated and pro- 
claimed by the American Federation of Labor on the political situation 
now confronting the country. 


TT 


I AM INFORMED by President Fitchie of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 

Union No. 753 of Chicago that in order to take care of the widow of the 

late Secretary-Treasurer, William A. Neer, that a trust fund of $100,000 

has been established and Mrs. Neer will draw the interest from this fund 

UE her life, the principal to revert back to the organization at her 
eath. 

The establishment of this fund has been handled by expert bankers 
who were friends of Brother Neer during his years of service, also bankers 
for the local, and will earn between five and six thousand dollars a year. 
The local union has in property and money— mostly money—total assets 
of close to a half million dollars. 
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Workers May Actually Talk 


Employers who have set up com- 
pany “unions” profess “liberality” be- 
cause they permit employes to dis- 
cuss working conditions. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany’s Industrial Council is pointed 
to as a “model” company “union.” 
Article XI, Section 1, of the constitu- 
tion provides: 

“The Works Council may consider 
and make recommendations on all 
questions relating to working condi- 
tions, protection of health, safety, 
wages, hours of labor, recreation, 
education and other similar matters 
of mutual interest to the employes 
and the management. It shall afford 
full opportunity for the presentation 
and discussion of these matters. 





“When the policy of the company 
as to any of these matters has been 
settled, its execution shall remain 
with the management, but the man- 
ner of that execution may at any 
time be a subject for the considera- 
tion of the Works Council.” 

Or, in other words, the harvester 
trust allows employes to actually 
talk. They may even “discuss the 
manner of execution,” but the cor- 
poration has the last word. 

In the harvester trust’s lexicon 
there is no such word as “arbitra- 
tion.” 

The rule is: *Let the workers be- 
lieve they own themselves and then 
apply the thumb screws.” —News 
Letter. 
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EST YOU FORGET, I am again reminding you that all Local Unions 
and all Joint Councils will be entitled to send two representatives to the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the International Union, 
which will take place in the Metropole Hotel, Cincinnati, on the ment of 
October 1, 1928. 

All local unions that can possibly afford to do so should be fully 
represented. A celebration or reunion of this kind comes but once in the 
lifetime of the membership. 

A reunion of this kind usually proves very beneficial to a local be- 
cause the representatives from the different cities and different sections 
of the country meet and exchange ideas and trade suggestions, thus 
enabling the delegates attending to take back. with them the information 
and edueation they receive and the benefits obtained are well worth the 
expense incurred. 

Your union will receive its invitation in due time, so start in now 
to make preparations to defray the expenses of your representatives who 
will attend the anniversary celebration. 

Two or three days in Cincinnati will help broaden the minds of your 
representatives and they will go back to your union with a fund of ideas, 
any one of which will be helpful to your membership. 


YYY 


RTHUR HUDDELL, General President of the Steam and Operating 

Engineers, is certainly one good friend of our International Union. 
He has instructed his people everywhere to help our unions whenever 
possible. 

The hoisting engineers and steam shovel men, who are affiliated with 
the International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, under the 
leadership of Arthur Huddell, are of material and substantial assistance 
to us every place and especially in the city of Cleveland, where Brother 
Purcell, representative of the Engineers, has rendered us valiant &nd 
unselfish service. I trust that our people everywhere, when possible, will 
reciprocate. 

Our union has never been selfish and may we go out of business if 
we ever forget the service rendered by a sister organization. 

I mention the above facts in justice to both the loeals and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 


YT 


RGANIZER HENRY BURGER is doing splendid work in Cleveland 

and by the time our convention rolls around, about two years from 
now, Brother Burger will have Cleveland organized one hundred per cent. 
Ten years ago, Cleveland, as far as our craft is concerned, was pretty 
well organized, but through carelessness, inefficiency and willful negligence 
on the part of the local officers, our unions went down to almost nothing. 
Today the loeal unions are officered by the best kind of men, individuals 
of high character who are continually on the job, working hand- in-hand 
with one another. The Building Trades Council of Cleveland, the Central 
Labor Union, and every one else, are friends of the teamsters because 
of the manly and decent effort being put forth by local officers, under the 
guidance and direction of General Organizer Henry Burger. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 

Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 

Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET ^ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Information on eAnniversary 


Headquarters at Kee pos Hotel, Cincinnati Ohio. 


\ 


Rooms, with bath, Metropole Hotel, $25 50. and upward 


i 


Roóms, with bath, Gibson Hotel $3. 50 and upwar d. 


p 


e r ^ Write the hotel to reserve room for you. Do itat once and 
say you are a delegate to the ‘Teamsters’ Anniver sary Banquet. - 


Report to Teamsters Union Headquarters 4 at 317. West 12th 


: j E Street and Inéister before 1: -00 p. m. October Ist. 


T erasing: ot all delegates: at 12: 00 pP. M, October Ist, at Team- 
sters Jess. hall. E | A NM 


Y 
" 


ne | Banquet at 6:00 p. m. sno at cond gr Fig: A 


“Delegates should have with dien. a note or tler, signed by 


i “athe President and- Secretary. of the Local, stating. they were 


f: elected as Pepe es to attend AS banquet. 


Kak. inquiries of yóur Fulrodd agents as. soon as i Socsible’ 
: Bpout sleepers and round trip. rates: He eR | 
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The Right to Assemble Is a 
Constitutional Right 


Infinite varieties of decisions in 
labor cases have come out of New 
Jersey. Some-of these decisions, par- 
ticularly in connection with injunc- 
tions, have breathed the spirit of cen- 
turies ago when there was only mas- 
ter and menial, when the employer 
made the law and had his henchmen 
enforce. From time to time the high- 
est court hands down an opinion 
which is an evidence that the court 
has construed the law and the Con- 
stitution from the point of view of 
today, with conditions as they are, 
instead of what would have been 
sound judicial practice five hundred 
years ago. 

During the silk workers’ strike in 
Paterson, N. J., in 1924, the chief of 
police issued an order compelling the 
strikers to discontinue their meetings 
in their regular meeting halls. As a 
result, a public meeting of protest 
was held in the City Hall Plaza, at 
which a number were arrested for 
attempting to speak. One of these 
was sentenced to six months in jail 
and four others were fined $50 each. 
Their case was appealed to the, Su- 
preme Court and the convictions 
were sustained. An appeal from the 
Supreme Court’s decision was then 
taken to the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, the highest court of New 
Jersey. This court recently handed 
down its opinion, which reversed the 
decision of the Supreme Court and 
the action of the original court of 
jurisdiction. In setting aside these 
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convictions, the justices of the high- 
est court of New Jersey talked like 
American judges who understood the 
Constitution of their country. In ad- 
dition to referring to the Magna 
Charta, petition of right and the Bill 
of Rights, the mainstay of the Brit- 
ish Constitution and the basis of 
both our federal and state constitu- 
tions, the court called attention to 
the first amendment to the Federal 
Constitution and Article 1, Placitum 
18, of the New Jersey constitution, 
which provides that: 

“The people have a right to freely 
assemble together, to consult for the 
common good, to make known their 
opinion to their representatives and 
to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

If this famous case had originally 
arisen in violation of an injunction 
restraining the strikers from holding 
meetings, the ultimate outcome would 
have been quite different, but coming 
up as it did in the courts of law from 
the beginning, a decision was secured 
in the highest court, which is heart- 
ening to those who believe that the 
Constitution of our country means 
what it says.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 


W ages 


Wages paid to the unorganized are 
an evidence that it is unnecessary to 
look in foreign countries for exam- 
ples of exploited labor. 

The Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has recently. issued informa- 
tion concerning the wages paid in 
cottonseed oil mills, which is shock- 
ing. Although a twelve-hour day 
exists in these mills, the average 
wage is but $15.53 per week. The 
men in these mills are fathers of 
families with children to support, 
with wives who are entitled to know 
something in addition to drudgery 
. as they go through life. These un- 


fortunate victims work in the south- . 


ern states, but thirty thousand tex- 
tile workers are now on strike in New 
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Bedford, Mass., resisting an addi- 
tional ten per cent reduction in 
wages. Here, according to the De- 
partment of Labor, the average wage 
is but $19.32 per week. 


New Bedford and the cottonseed 
oil mills of the South are but exam- 
ples of what is to be found in many 
other industries where labor is unor- 
ganized, and for that reason unable 
to protect itself. A survey of many 
plants employing non-union labor in- 
dicates that the wages paid to the 
mechanics is less than that paid to 
unskilled labor where it is organized. 

Trade unionism means higher 
wages and better working conditions 
and prosperity in the community.— 
Metal Trades Bulletin. 


What Is the Law? 


In view of the fact that highest au- 
thorities differ and that some laws 
are observed or enforced more fully 
than others, it is worthwhile to listen 
to an authority when he speaks. 

Recently Dr. Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, president emeritus of Yale Uni- 
versity, discussed the subject in the 
Yale Review. 


“Next to enlightenment on eco- 
nomics;" he wrote, “what the country 
most needs is enlightenment on con- 
stitutional liberty.” 

Continuing his discussion of the 
subject, Mr. Hadley said: 


“Is law a group of military orders 
or is it a codification of public opin- 
ion? Today the theory that law is a 
sovereign command is being carried 
to dangerous extremes. It seems to 
be of the highest importance that be- 
lievers in democracy and self-govern- 
ment should emphasize the principle 
that there is in America no sovereign 
that has unlimited power to issue 
laws either de jure or de facto. 

“There are two conflicting views of 
the law. One is that it derives its 
authority from reason. The other is 
that it is the command of a sovereign 
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and derives its authority from hav- 
ing been regularly issued. 

“It has been said that every man 
who has any real sense holds both 
these views by turns; but it is a ques- 
tion of great importance that one of 
them we hold predominantly.” 

One reason why juries are so nec- 
essary is to prevent the arbitrary en- 
forcement of the military-like order 
which some courts believe the law 
to be. 


The law is not intended to work in- . 


justice or to in any manner break 
down the citizens’ constitutional 
rights, yet the law as it has been in- 
terpreted by many courts in connec- 
tion with labor cases has not only 
worked injustice and apparently cre- 
ated class privileges, but the con- 
struction placed upon the law by the 
court, has also nullified constitutional 
guarantees.—Metal Trades Bulletin. 


| Trade Unionism Is High Morality 


The Department of the Treasury 
refused a request of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Central Labor Union that a 
contractor be required to comply 
with trade union conditions in the 
erection of a post office building. 

The purpose of the law “is to avoid 
favoritism and to secure freer com- 
petition,” treasury officials said. At- 
tention is called to a similar decision 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo on November 16, 1916. 

“To secure freer competition” 
sounds brave. It will attract the un- 
thinking, but logically it leads to 
sweatshop conditions and prison con- 
tract labor. | 

If this is incorrect, who will decide 
where the dividing line shall be 
drawn? 

Organized labor demands recogni- 
tion and support by society because 
it is a barrier to conditions that de- 
base workers. 

The government never avoids “‘fa- 
voritism" in selecting material for its 
publie buildings. It is impossible to 


do otherwise, as durability and an ar- 
tistic effect must be considered. 

But when labor is involved, the 
wildest competition is permitted, re- 
gardless of its effect on the home and 
society in general. 

The government, instead of en- 
couraging the highest wage that will 
serve as a model for private em- 
ployers, takes contrary action. | 

Government officials are not to be 
blamed for this position. They but 
reflect publie standards that are no 
longer accepted by thinking indi- 
viduals. 

When our ethical standards are 
higher, the public will support repre- 
sentatives who insist that the human 
element in these buildings must not 
be ignored. 

Cheap material can be replaced, 
but cheap labor damages our social 
structure. Its consequences are found 


in the homes and schools, in disease 


and shortened life. 

It is not “favoritism” if our na- 
tional morality calls for the highest 
living standards for workers em- 
ployed in the erection of public build- 
ings, and for employes who work in 
these buildings after they are com- 
pleted. | 

Neither would it be “favoritism” 
if our national morality recognized 
the trade unions as the one force that 
has established these standards. 

Agitation and education by organ- 
ized labor will hasten the day when 
society rejects the theory of competi- 
tion between wage workers.—News 
Letter. 


Truth Will Out 


The British government announces 
that at least 200,000 jobless must 
either be moved out of that country 
or starve. 

The report should be read by 
cracker-barrel economists and penny- 
a-line writers in the United States 
who would solve the British out-of- 
work problem by the flippant declara- 
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tion that the “dole” is responsible. 
They refer to the unemployment in- 
surance act, and they would create 
the impression that workers shirk 
employment because they have access 
to the national treasury. 

The British report refutes this 
claim as “wholly without founda- 
tion,” and states that “the body of 
unemployed is not a standing army 
of vagrants.” The situation is trace- 
able wholly to economic conditions, it 
is said. 

The British unemployment insur- 
ance act is in no sense a charity, and 
is not called the “dole” in Britain. 

The fund is maintained by joint 
contributions by employers, employed 
and the government. For male work- 
ers, the weekly contribution is eight 
pence (sixteen cents) by the em- 
ployer, seven’ pence by the worker 
and three pence by the government. 

Stringent rules govern distribution 
of funds. No striker can receive bene- 
fits, and if a worker who draws this 
insurance refuses employment his in- 
surance ceases. A worker is limited 
to the number of weeks he may draw 
this insurance.—News Letter. 


Churchmen Favor 5-Day Week 


New York.—Science has accom- 
plished the impossible and dreams of 
a better social order can no longer be 
dismissed as the impracticable objec- 
tives of sentimentalists, says the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in a Labor Sunday message 
prepared by the council’s commission 
on the church and social order. . 

The five-day week in certain indus- 
tries is possible because of machin- 
ery, new power resources, scientific 
management and the growing effi- 
ciency of labor, the churchmen say. 

* A score of years ago the churches 
expressed the ideals of religion in 
their bearing on social and industrial 
relations. These ideals include aboli- 
tion of child labor, protective regula- 
tions for women in industry; abate- 
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ment and prevention of poverty; pro- 
tection of workers from dangerous 
machinery, from occupational dis- 
eases and from enforced unemploy- 
ment; right to organize; arbitration 
and conciliation; gradual and reason- 
able reduction of hours of labor to 
the lowest practicable point; a living 
wage as a minimum in every industry 
and the highest wage that each in- 
dustry can afford; a new emphasis 
upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use 
of property and the most equitable 
division of the product of industry 
that can ultimately be devised. 

“Certain phases of the industrial 
problem press for immediate atten- 
tion," the churchmen say. “The past 
year has seen a serious condition of 
unemployment. The situation has 
been not less but more challenging 
because of a condition of prosperity 
for many, while a very large number 
of men were out of work. The De- 
partment of Labor has estimated that , 
there were nearly 2,000,000 fewer 
persons employed in January of this 
year than in January, 1925. Since the 
so-called normal unemployment is 
not less than 1,000,000, this govern- 
ment estimate means that at least 
3,000,000 workers must have been un- 
employed during the past winter. 
Such a condition is economically un- 
sound and intolerable from the point 
of view of Christian brotherhood."— 
News Letter. 


Children of Workless Fathers 
Suffer | 


Washington.—The United States 
Children's Bureau paints a tragic pic- 
ture of the effects of unemployment 
on the home, as a result of its study 


of Racine, Wis., and Springfield, 
Mass. 
More than two-thirds of the 


fathers investigated in the two cities 
had been out of work for more than 


a year. 
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“The hardships that must be en- 
dured by a family when the father is 
out of work continue when conditions 
improve and he again has a steady 
job,” the report states. “The savings 
of years have been used to provide 
maintenance during months of en- 
forced idleness, perhaps the home 
whose purchase represented the ful- 
fillment of the family’s ambitions has 
been sacrificed. For months after the 
father secures work his wages will 
have to be divided between the pur- 
chase of the necessaries of life and 
the payment of the heavy burden of 
debt. Many of the fathers inter- 
viewed had little hope of successfully 
taking up again the task of providing 
a home and comforts for those de- 
pendent upon them. 

“Besides the deprivation of mate- 
rial means, and lowered family stand- 
ards, the anxiety can perhaps only be 
understood by those who have them- 
selves been the victims of the dread 
uncertainty and fear that besets a 
working man's family when the 
father is ‘laid off.’ The most impor- 
tant feature of unemployment is the 
effect on the family morale—the 
father idle about the house, unsettled, 
disheartened; the mother going out 
to work if she can secure it, and us- 
ing up every bit of her strength in 
the double task of providing for the 
family’s maintenance and caring for 
the household and the children; the 
children suffering from the depres- 
sion and uncertainty of what the fu- 
ture may mean, which is even more 
to be dreaded than the discomforts of 
the immediate present. 

“Unemployment, then, because it 
means lowered family standards, 
anxiety and dread, the loss of sav- 
ings and the mortgaging of the fu- 
ture, has a direct and disastrous ef- 
fect upon the welfare of children. 
While communities are usually able 
to organize their resources so that 
children are not removed from their 
own homes because of poverty caused 
by an industrial crisis, these re- 
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sources have not been sufficient to 
prevent very real suffering to family 
groups stricken with the misfortune 
of loss of work by the father."— 
News Letter. 


Country Faces Overproduction 


Seattle.—In an address to the min- 
eral section of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Dr. George Otis Smith, di- 
rector of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, again insisted that this 
country is “over-engined” and that 
*100 per cent efficiency” can not be 
thought of. 

“The nation is confronted with an — 
excess of production,” he said. *Prog- 
ress, so-called, may overstep reason. 
Most of our industries. are over- 
grown. Supply is ever ahead of de- 
mand, with little hope and expecta- 
tion of capacity orders. 

“Under these chronic conditions 
neither 100 per cent efficiency nor a 
full measure of economy can be 
thought of." 

Speaking specifically of the mining 
industry, Dr. Smith said this indus- 
try has grown too fast, and that men 
best informed in coal, copper, oil, 
lead, zinc and steel “keenly realize 
the ever-present hazard of overpro- 
duction." : 

“The power to slow down indus- 
try," continued the federal scientist, 
“is a safety measure urgently needed 
at this time of high-speed develop- 
ment and mass production, needed in 
both the industry's own and the pub- 
lie interest. 

“The American habit of ‘stepping 
on the gas’ has brought the mineral 
industry close to the danger line. - 

“The dangers incident to an over- 
estimated growth and an excess ca- 
pacity are not special and local, but 
general and country-wide. Indeed, 
the present excess of production ca- 
pacity is a liability common to the 
balance sheets of most branches of 
industry.”—News Letter. 
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Fear of Machine Age 


America is confronted with a 
strange phenomena. Unless guarded 
against, we will have created a mon- 
ster that will prove our undoing. 
Fundamentally, the question under- 
lying is, “Shall man master the ma- 
chine, or shall the machine master 
man ?" 

America is in the transition stage. 
It is on the threshold of the machine 
age. The relentless march of ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices is 
invading every industry, every field 
of human activity. Its marks and 
scars are noticeable in many occupa- 
tions. Constantly greater unemploy- 
ment is following its onward march. 

What are some of these markings? 
What do they portend? Is there a 
sound basis for apprehension and 
fear lest the machine master man? 

If we look to the steel and iron in- 
dustry we find that since 1914 the 
men employed have enormously in- 
creased their per capita production— 
it is.said this increase has mounted 
to fifty per cent. This is all the more 
remarkable because previous to 1914 
the twelve-hour work day prevailed 
instead of the eight-hour day. 

Taking the railway industry we 
find an equally impressive situation. 
The government's reports indicate 
that, including passenger miles and 
ton miles, the per capita production 
of railway employes has increased 
4014 per cent since 1914. 

What is true of the steel and rail- 
way industries is true of the coal in- 
dustry and almost every other indus- 
try. Through aid of machinery, mass 
production, and labor-saving devices 
the per capita production of all labor 
is increasing to an amazing extent. 

Increased per capita production, in 
itself, may not be harmful; rather it 
would prove helpful and beneficial if 
properly regulated and controlled. 
What are the facts today ? 

We are informed by those pre- 
sumed to know that our shoe manu- 
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tachina. josidriss are running but 
half of the time, that our garment- 
making plants are not operating half 
of the time, that some of our glass- 
working shops are not operating 
more than one-third of the time. 

It is quite generally known that 
one-half of those who dig coal in the 
United States have not been able to 
work even half of the working days 
in the year. Only recently the secre- 
tary of the Department of Labor pub- 
licly asserted that the number of rail- 
road employes in the United States 
had decreased from 2,023,000 in 1920 
to 1,764,000 in 1927-—a decrease of 
twelve per cent in labor employed, 
accompanied by an increase of fifteen 
per cent production in ton miles. 

With over 3,500,000 wage earners 
employed only part time, it is esti- 
mated that there are over 1,000,000 
wage earners permanently unem- 
ployed and which number of totally 
unemployed is constantly increasing 
to an alarming extent. This resultant 
unemployment problem is made even 
more serious by the annual addition 
to our labor supply of 2,000,000 boys 
and girls, growing to wage-earning 
age, 250,000 farm workers migrating 
to the cities and 200,000 immigrants 
coming to our land each year. To 
where are we heading? 

But the problem does not end there. 
The development of the machine age 
and mass production is not alone de- 
vastating the ranks of the. wage 
earners and cutting down the trained 
hands of American workmen, but is 
likewise reducing the earning power 
and resultant purchasing capacities 
of those who may be fortunate 
enough to be employed. 

What are the facts in this regard? 

The statement is published that 
over 200,000 common laborers on our 
railway systems average but $17.00 
a week. We are informed that in the 
lumber camps of our country the av- 
erage wage is only $17.00 per week. 
From the same authority we learn 
that the average wage of those who 
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work in the textile industry is less 
than $22.00 a week. Thus other trades 
and industries might be cited that ma- 
chine produetion does not of itself 
tend toward wage increases—but to 
the contrary, that mass production 
encourages a lowering of the wage 
levels, excepting where the wage 
earners are organized sufficiently 
strong to resist any attempt to lower 
wage levels. 

The foregoing is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate that our industrial growth 
is fast outstripping our social growth. 
It also evidences that urgent need of 
finding ways and means to adjust our 
relations and activities to meet these 
changing conditions. No other coun- 
try could have withstood this crisis 
so well as America. Even we in Amer- 
ica can not continue in this path in- 
definitely. Either we shall master 
the machine and mass production in 
the interest of our social growth and 
for the benefit of humankind, or else 
the machine and mass production 
shall master man—and with it Amer- 
ica wil have created its Franken- 
stein. 

What shall. we do about it ?—Mat- 
thew Woll. 


Labor's Solution of Unemployment 


With the exception of the war pe- 
riod, unemployment has been an ac- 
companying feature of our industrial 
system. 

If we are to understand the prob- 
lem created by the existence of in- 
voluntary idle workmen, we must 
first of all know something concern- 
ing the causes. 

Students of economies, philanthro- 
pists, statesmen, manufacturers and 
financiers have advanced different 
reasons as the cause. 

Any unbiased examination of the 
problem makes it evident that there 
haye always been a number of con- 
tributing causes, some national, 
others international in their charac- 
ter; the principal cause for unem- 
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ployment in one country being quite 
different from those in another. 

The private ownership or so-called 
capitalistic system of itself has been 
held responsible. If capitalism were 
the only reason, then unemployment 
would not exist in countries where 
private ownership and operation has 
been abolished, even though the abo- 
lition was but for a short time. The 
most reliable. statistics securable 
from Russia recently would indicate 
that there are approximately the 
same number of unemployed in Rus- 
sia at present as in the United States, 
although the number of their indus- 
trial workers is much less than the 
number employed in American in- 
dustries. 

The rate of exchange has probably 
influenced the degree of employment 
temporarily in some countries, but it 
can not be held as the fundamental 
cause. 

Much has been written about the 
influence of credit, the ease or diffi- 
culty which manufacturers encounter 
in borrowing money. 

Currency standards, the inflated 
or deflated value of money without 
doubt has exercised a profound influ- 
ence upon the degree of employment 
during brief periods of time. 

Increased efficiency in methods of 
production has in some countries 
proved a contributing cause. 

We are not now attempting to con- 
sider the problem of unemployment 
in its international aspect. For the — 
moment we are concerned with the 
problem as it has developed in the 
United States. * 

The American Trade Union Move- 
ment has been compelled to study the 
problem of unemployment for many 
years. At one time there was every 
reason to believe that the seriously 
contributing cause was the enormous 
and unregulated volume of immigra- 
tion. Even at times when a marked 
degree of unemployment existed in 
our industries a million additional im- 
migrants landed on our shores. 
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Apparently the most prominent 
cause contributing to unemployment 
was created by the second industrial 
revolution. This began about the be- 
ginning of the present century 
through the rapid development of 
water power, the invention of aston- 
ishingly efficient automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery and the appli- 
cation of much more scientific meth- 
ods in the direction of industry. As a 
result öf this, man's capacity to pro- 
duce was very greatly increased, the 
per capita production increasing with 
such rapidity as to justify the use of 
the term the second: industrial revo- 
lution. 

The most conservative data we 
have upon the subject is secured 
from the Census Bureau, the bu- 
reau’s recent report indicating that 
during the period 1899 to 1925 the 
volume of per capita production in 
the United States increased forty- 
nine per cent. In some industries the 
increase in the individual output of 
production has been 300 per cent 
since 1914, the automobile being the 
example. Since 1914 the steel indus- 
try reduced the hours of labor from 
twelve to eight per day for approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of its em- 
ployes, yet during this period the pro- 
duction per capita increased fifty per 
cent. 

The most hurried review at what 
is taking place in American industry 
makes: it evident that the manufac- 
turer can produce a much greater 
volume of material with the- same 
number of employes, or maintain the 
previous volume with a considerable 
less number of workmen on the pay 
roll. So far this greater capacity to 
produce has been the principal cause 
for unemployment. In fact, it seems 
to have established a definite army 
of unemployed which must continue 
to increase unless the necessary eco- 
nomic balance is established. 

The general features of the prob- 
lem are not difficult to understand. 
The United States has passed from 


an agricultural to an industrial na- 
tion. The products of its manufac- 
turing establishments must be sold 
to the home or the foreign market. 

Since the Civil War our volume of 
exported manufactured goods has 
been approximately seven per cent. 
There is no reason for believing that 
this percentage will ever be mate- 
rially increased, for the civilized and 
semi-civilized countries of the world 
are more and more developing indus- 
tries to supply their own home mar- 
ket instead of depending upon the 
manufacturers of other countries. 
The all-important market for Ameri- 
can industry is the home market. 
This being so, it follows that unless 
the people as a whole have the ca- 
pacity to buy and use the products of 
our manufacturing plants, then these 
establishments can not operate at 
their full capacity. To put the prob- 
lem in another form, if the per capita 
output of our industrial establish- 
ments increases fifty per cent and the 
real wage paid to the workers in- 
creases only forty per cent, then the 
volume of purchasing power prevents 
the full operation of the plants and 
creates unemployment. 


The Atlantic City convention of the - 


American Federation of Labor, in 
1925, adopted a policy to meet this 
problem. The convention declared 
that the welfare of industry and com- 
merce made it necessary that the 
real wage paid to the workers must 
advance in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing capacity to produce. 


In this declaration we find the most 
advanced as well as the: soundest pol- 
icy concerning wages which has been 
accepted by any trade union move- 
ment. The many discussions of the 
present wage policy of the American 
Federation of Labor by President 
William Green and many other lead- 
ers have made it apparent that the 
question of wages is fundamental to 
the welfare of industry itself. The 
army of unemployed materially re- 
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duces the consuming power of the 
people. | 

All of the contributing causes of 
unemployment might be removed, but 
if the inequality between the real 
wages paid and per capita production 
continues to exist, there would still 
remain, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the most far-reaching 
cause of unemployment. 

Economic facts have convinced the 
American trade union movement that 
by far the most important step 
towards solving the problem of un- 
employment is to increase the con- 
suming capacity of the people, and 
this can only be accomplished by pay- 
ing a materially higher real wage.— 
Metal Trades Bulletin. 


Poverty Is Social Problem; Cause 
Traced to Low Wages 


Los Angeles, Calif.—''Poverty is 
the major contributing factor to all 
social problems," declared Rev. Fr. 
Robert E. Lucey, president of the 
California State Conference of Social 
Work, in à speech at the conference 
of the Pacific Coast States Social Wel- 
fare Association in Yosemite Valley. 

The association is a non-sectarian 
group of men and women interested 
in social problems. More than 1,000 
delegates were present. 

Father Lucey was outspoken in 
discussing the effect of poverty on 
the masses. One correspondent wrote 
to his paper that the delegates “got 
for their keynote a challenge that 
came like a blast of cold Sierra wind 
hitting at the vitals of their profes- 
sion. That was wages.” 

“Our philosophy. of private prop- 
erty is sound and the sins of indus- 
try must not shake our faith in 
American institutions,” said the 
priest. “But loyalty and patriotism 
need not blind us to the dangerous 
weakness of our present economic 
order.” 

The clergyman gave figures show- 


ing the wide gap between the few 
who have and the many who have 
not. His figures were made more con- 
vincing when Mrs. Daisy Worcester 
of San Diego, University of Califor- 
nia lecturer and expert, brought 
them home to California by showing 
that the average income for wage 
earners’ families in this state is $4.35 
a day. 

Father Lucey declared that one 
per cent of the people of America 
own fifty-nine per cent of its wealth 
and thirteen per cent own ninety per 
cent of its wealth. He quoted inher- 
itance figures to show that one-tenth 
of one per cent of the deceased in 
thirteen states each left more than 
$250,000 and all owned thirty-four 
per cent of the wealth and 76.5 per 
cent of them left no estate. 

“The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics finds an income of be- 
tween $2,200 and $2,600 a year a fair 
standard for a family of five,” he 
said, “yet eighty-six per cent of all 
employed in 1926 earned less than 
$2,000. 

“Economic dependency goes hand 
in hand with physical and mental 
disease, ignorance, crime and juve- 
nile delinquency and these combine 
to produce unspeakable human mis- 
ery and premature death. 

“Labor,” concluded the speaker, 
"wants a larger liberty. Labor is 
looking toward the dawn of a new 
day when the worker shall be seen as 
a man, a creature of unmeasured dig- 
nity and divine destiny, one who 
must toil to live, but who thinks, feels 
and understands."—News Letter. 


All enduring labor unions have 
been more conservative. They have 
not plunged, they have not specu- 
lated. They have played the slow but 
sure policy of human betterment 
through gradual progress. They are 
entitled to your utmost respect for 
their long life of achievement and 
integrity. : 




















(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Building Trades Department Affiliation 


On JULY 30, 1928, General President Tobin, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes and Organizers Thomas J. Farrell and John M. Gillespie 
acted as a committee representing our International Union in a conference 
with the three international unions, viz., the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, the Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers and the United 
Slate, Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers, that 
had protested against our International being seated in the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 

As the Building Laborers’ International Union and the Roofers’ Inter- 
national were not at great odds with us, we came to a settlement with 
them quickly and their protests were withdrawn. We continued with the 
Iron Workers and, although we had a very pleasant conference of over 
three hours, we were unable to get any place with them, as the Iron 
Workers just keep on edging into our work all the time wherever they get 
a chance. 

On the following day the Iron Workers’ and Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ 
representatives were notified to appear before the Building Trades Execu- 
tive Council and present their case. This was done and the Iron Workers 
continued to protest. However, on August 1st, we were notified by the 
Executive Council of the Building Trades Department that we were, by 
the unanimous vote of the council, to be seated at once, and our charter 
will be sent to us this month (August). 

We will then be in full membership and it will end a very long fight 
on our part to become affiliated with the department, as we were ordered 
to seek affiliation by two International conventions; first in 1920 in Cleve- 
land, and again in 1925 at Seattle, Washington. 

We have local unions in many sections throughout the country that 
are affiliated with the local building trades councils and in those places 
both the building trades and our unions have been of great help to each 
other, and we hope in the near future to see all local unions which do any 
work on buildings in affiliation with the building trades council in their 
district and that they will be a credit to the department the same as they 
have been to all other organizations with which they are affiliated, such 
as the American Federation of Labor, central bodies, state federations 
and the different labor departments and sections, and we feel sure that 
the affiliation of our locals with the councils will prove an asset to them 
as well as to our unions. 

The members of the Executive Council of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, with headquarters in the American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C., are: 

William J. McSorley, president, for many years president of the Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

William J. Spencer, secretary-treasurer, formerly general organizer 
for the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

The vice-presidents are: 
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William L. Hutcheson, general president, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. | 

George F. Hedrick, president of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of America. 

Arthur Huddell, president of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers. 

John J. Hynes, president of the International Association of Sheet 
Metal Workers. 

i E. J. MeGivern, president of the International Association of Plas- 
erers. 

James P. Noonan, president of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

It may be well for our membership to know the names of the members 
of the Executive Council of the Building Trades Department, as you will, 
no doubt, meet many of their representatives on the different jobs from 
time to time. 

You will be notified through the Journal as well as by mail as to any 
further information necessary for affiliating locally—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TT 


Have YOU STOPPED to consider what the dangers of truck driving may 
be on the highways of the United States and Canada? The very great 
loss of life on account of carelessness—rarely caused by the driver of the 
truck—is something we should all do what we can to try and remedy. 

The railroad, interurban and street car crossings in some states are 
simply a disgrace. Many are so hidden by shrubbery, fences and houses 
that it is utterly impossible to see a fast-moving train or car; neither can 
the engineer or motorman see what is on the highway; consequently, acci- 
dent after accident occurs in which human beings are killed or seriously 
injured and very little is done about it. 

Every crossing should be properly guarded in some way, no matter 
where it is located. Many times when rain, snow and sleet have to be 
contended with it is not possible to see signs. Most of the cabs in weather 
of that kind are closed in so that trains or cars can not be heard. 

This condition makes not alone a loss of life that is appalling, but 
also a tremendous amount of time wasted. Think of the number of times 
you have driven along the road and have seen a big motor truck or van 
that has been struck, with the drivers and helpers, if they haven’t been 
killed or in the hospital, patiently waiting for the arrival of the wrecking 
crew, in order that they may continue on to their destination. 

Our unions and their membership should do everything in their power 
to bring about legislation and local ordinances to help make crossings safe 
for everyone. i 

There is another form of carelessness that is sometimes charged to 
the driver which, in reality, unless he belongs to a union that is well organ- 
ized and gives him the protection he needs, he is not the one that ought to 
be held responsible; which is sleepiness caused by long drives of twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen, or more, hourg’ duration. Many who see a truck ditched 
at the side of the road do not give it much thought except as an accident 
of some sort. That the driver went to-sleep from too long a stretch on the 
road trip, because time had to be made, and there should have been two 
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men on the job instead of one, folks give little heed to; but it behooves all 
of us to constantly try to educate people to what this actually means. 


Recently, while attending a meeting to' organize a union of chauffeurs, 
teamsters and helpers, one man arose and asked to be excused to go home 
for some sleep. He stated he had been on the road with his truck from 
Friday morning, 5:00 a. m., until Sunday morning, 4:00 a. m. With a run 
of that length, only luck prevented an accident not only to the man himself 
but to all those he met on the road. 


The man referred to worked for a non-union firm; did not receive 
time and a half or double time for Sunday work, and the weekly pay enve- 
lope was not anything to brag about. We know that this type of firm, in 
order to get the business, cuts the rates for hauling so low that it is not 
able to pay decent union wages or overtime; nor does it employ the 
required number of men. The worker pays all the cost for such a concern 
by working night and day ; then receiving far from his share. 


On railroads, no man may run his locomotive that long, for the law 
protects him. Our men could be helped if there were a provision in the 
new bill in Congress for the hauling of interstate trucking, stating how 
long a man might drive at any one time on state highways. Do what you 
can to bring this about for our eraft.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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M OTOR VEHICLES taking the place of horses is now accepted as a matter 
of course by most of us; but it is hard for our members to give up the 
animals to which they have become attached for many years. Many 
employed by the American Railway Express Company write into head- 
quarters telling us that the various stations are being motorized. 


Since speed is the watchword of the day, there is nothing to be done 
but take it for granted that we have got to adjust ourselves to the present 
condition. Needless to say, express companies have to keep a step ahead 
in order to establish the best machinery possible for quick pick-up and 
delivery, for they have the general public to deal with, so that the neces- 
sity of getting the business and keeping it is of first consideration. 

Of course, we all feel sorry to see the horses go, and those who have 
anything to do with the handling of them have learned that fair treatment 
to these animals, is always repaid, as the horse naturally senses kindness, 
and we have the respect of everyone who sees or knows that these dumb 
beasts of burden are given clean, cool water to drink and they are rested 
in the shade in warm weather whenever possible. Doing this will enable 
the animals to do their work better and help the driver.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
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More AND MORE the saying is brought home to us that “there are none 
so blind as those who will not see.” The local unions of our craft that 
insist upon holding on to low dues, in spite of all the proof furnished that 
it keeps them in a rut, while those paying higher dues progress and get 
ahead is something we are at a loss to understand. 

In some instances some of the locals carry a death benefit which could 
not be had as cheaply with an insurance company, and the members expect 
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it to be taken care of without giving any consideration as to whether the 
money is there to do it with or not. . 


some members have to always be hunted up in order to get them to 
pay their dues. Of course, when unemployment comes it.is not very easy 
to meet our financial obligations; but if fairly high dues were paid when 
the membership was working regularly, it would enable the union to have 
a decent treasury, so that it could meet its obligations to members in good 
standing. 


It doesn't seem possible that members will attend meeting after meet- 
ing and see their treasury decrease constantly without doing anything 
about it. However, such has been the case in some local unions paying 


low dues. It is true the world over, anything we get cheaply we do not 
value and give little heed to it. Undoubtedly, it is a fact that where the 
dues are small there is a lack of interest, because the organization is not 
able to do big things with little or no money. After all there is a real 
business side as well as a fraternal and social side to our organization 
which must be maintained so that it can function as a trade union. 


When the members are informed that they must drop some of their 
paid officers on account of no money in the treasury, it is time to realize 
| that there is something radically wrong with the business methods of the 
organization. In every instance this may be traced to low dues which, 
for some reason or other, some of the members have ceased to pay even 
that amount. 


| When we were first organizing our trade unions many of the old 
| pioneers gave their time with practically no pay. In those days every 
member took a vital interest in his union and gave real service. Life has 
been made so easy for this generation that they do not feel obligated to 
make any great personal sacrifice, so that paid officers to look after the 
affairs of the various local unions are an absolute necessity. If the 
members will do a little real hard thinking, they will realize that higher 
dues are also an absolute necessity to meet their present demands. Then, 
too, a good look at the unions that have high dues ought to convince them 
that it is to their own advantage. These organizations have established 
a the best possible conditions, and those in our own craft are a credit to 
themselves and our International Union. 


Widows who call to collect death benefits and find the union unable 
to meet its obligations oftentimes blame the officers when, in reality, the 
husband, when alive, did very little, if anything, to keep his union in a 
position.to help take care of his family, and it is not a pleasant task to 
tell the woman the kind of a union man her husband really was. 

There is the, question of continual upkeep to everything we own. In 
the case of a home, should the roof leak, unless folks are just plain 
shiftless and foolish, they do not let it keep leaking. The same is true 
when repair is needed for the wagons, trucks and motors our members 
drive. Then why not repair the “leak” in the union? 

Do not forget either that a good healthy treasury, under the care 
and guidance of well-paid and efficient officers, has done more to keep 
strikes away than anything else. There is nothing that affects your 
home, brothers, more than a long-drawn-out strike. Writing of the home, 
you know what it costs to keep it up today. Is not the same true of your 
local union? The dues paid twelve or fifteen years ago are not enough. 
| A real union man should be willing to pay at least two dollars a 
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month and lend an active interest to what sort of a treasury his local is 
able to keep up. Do not wait for some officer to make the move or motion 
in the meeting for higher dues. Be a real part of this important feature 
yourself and keep pace with all worth while in our movement. 


—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


FON 


66 
S arery FIRST,” as we all know, is of vital importance not only to the 
employe, but also to the employer, for this reason: 


Accident insurance companies are trying to get up meetings of 
employers connected with the teaming business and superintendents of 
private concerns to discuss ways and means to carefully select truck 
drivers. 


Many are the requirements made to secure for them the most efficient 
sort of service. These have been listed as: good eyes and ears, enough 
education to protect the interests of the firm ; to be able to think quickly 
in a tight place; know how to control temper in a disturbance of any kind 
—as loss of business has often been checked up to this fool way of handling 
a situation. 


All of this, we agree, is necessary, but there is another side to the 
question. The right type of man may be placed in these positions if he is 
paid decent wages. This is rarely the case among unorganized men. Direc- 
tors of safety councils, in charge of these conferences, never seem to think 
it necessary to have a group of working truck drivers attend; neither is 
the pay which the men receive brought forth for discussion or given 
any consideration. 


Healthy, well-balanced men, in full possession of all their faculties, 
are not found among small-wage groups. Workers that are properly 
housed, fed and clothed, as well as having some time and money for leisure 
and recreation, are those well organized into trade unions that have made 
. possible these things. True there are some firms here and there who pay 
union wages, and conditions in general are good, but, indirectly, this is 
because the unions exist and have established rules and regulations gov- 
erning the trade or craft and these employers are meeting them to keep 
their men from joining the organization they should be in. They reap the 
benefit of what other men pay to maintain. 

This matter of “safety” is simply a business proposition with the 
accident insurance companies, and they are not to be blamed for getting 
business in whatever way they can. We want our members, through their 
Journal, to know that these things are going on around them, and to be 
in a position to tell unorganized drivers when they talk over matters of 
this kind some of the facts in the case. In that way, perhaps, they may 
interest them so that they will become part of the great organized move- 
ment for the “safety” of the workers from every angle. 


It is plain to be seen the employer looks after his own interests at 
alltimes. What works one way usually works another, and if a man is 
not à member of a trade union, with a signed agreement with this em- 
ployer, “safety first" may prove the excuse to get rid of a driver for one 
who will work for less money. Be sure that “safety first" to you as an 
individual means just that: Wages and conditions that will give you the 
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kind of health and contentment that will make the things required by 
accident insurance companies possible.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


vvv 


So MANY MERGERS of stores and firms are now being made that one 
rarely picks up à newspaper without seeing some account of this sort. 
It is not anything we can prevent, but it does make you wonder if in a 
short time any individual owners will exist. If those employed by these 
gigantic concerns were enjoying any of the profits of these merged enter- 
prises, it might help some. We know, though, that only the big stock- 
holders get very much out of them. 


Much of the unemployment may be traced to these mergers. Many 
old, faithful employes are let go while the new concern employs a much 
younger man at far less salary. Many positions are done away with 
entirely, and hence the army of those already out of work is increased. 
The owners of a small store are added to this list and so it keeps up from 
day to day. 


Whether or not, as time goes on, this method of doing business may 
be beneficial to the people as a whole is to be seen. Of course, there are 
two sides to every question, and sometimes many more than that; but, as 
we see it now, it does not look so good for the workers. From time to time 
you may read on the financial sheet of the daily papers short squibs to 
the effect that the railroads in some sections of our country are about 
to take over the express business. This touches very near home and makes 
us realize that some member is probably going to lose his job, and we must 
be ready to make whatever adjustment is possible. With all these mergers 
we ean not feel that the outlook for the ordinary worker is very bright. 


It is true that there is a reduction in the price of some of the com- 
modities sold by these chain stores and the like; but the difference is met 
by someone, and those out of work feel they know. 


This brings home to us once more the necessity of trying to earn a 
saving wage and not merely a living one. Going on to the human junk 
heap is not anything we want to think about. In these days, though, it is 
something to be anticipated and we should be prepared to meet such a 
situation if it occurs. | 


The teaming business, in no matter what form, is no different from 
any other. No one is in business just for his health; it means making 
profits and paying dividends or get out of the business. When mergers 
are proposed by bigger concerns, sometimes it is what the small team 
owner has to accept. 


All our members have is their union to protect them; therefore, see 
to it that your organization is kept up to help you, no matter what turns up. 


—J. M. GILLESPIE. 
TTT 


Now THAT the Republican and Democratic conventions are over, let us 
do a little thinking and deciding what we ought to do. The campaign 
spellbinders will be starting, as always, to convince you, with all sorts of 
promises, that their party is the one you should belong to and vote for. 
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The “gas” will be distributed according to just what they think will take 
care of their particular district, so little can be expected from that source. 


Let each of us examine carefully the platform of all parties. Give 
real atterition to what may be of most benefit to Organized Labor and the 
country as a whole. Do not be satisfied to say, I belong to this party or 
that, shall vote accordingly and think no more about it. How we vote on 
election day should concern us deeply as workers. 


The two big parties in 1924 gave so little recognition to the needs of 
Labor in their platforms that a third ticket was supported by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and its sympathizers. Those inside our ranks 
who did not put their union card before political parties did not fare so 
well, as far as we could see, for not giving assistance to the candidate 
endorsed by Organized Labor. As far as voting in the various elections, 
whether national, state or municipal, it is better to be right and lose than 
wrong and win. When the day comes that Labor throughout the country 
will vote right and together there will be a very different story to tell. The 
laws that favor the chosen few may be made to take care of all the people 
and a square deal given to everyone.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


\ 


MEL CM 


VU osos is a much thought of subject at this titie of the year. The 
newspapers, magazines and various periodicals advertise the different 
places to go and things to do. People write about how they spend the time 
allotted to them for a rest and recreation. Some state that work is the 
thing and regular vacations each year unnecessary. It is rather amusing 
to note that comments of this kind most always come from those who 
have most of the good things of this world. Occasionally one is rather 
startled at an intelligent writer giving the newspapers a story to that 
effect. 

However, a vacation each year—most men and women prefer the 
summer time—in our opinion is essential to everyone and hope to see the 
day when two weeks’ vacation, with pay, will be part of every agreement 
signed by our unions. It will not come over night, but gradually we shall 
see it brought about. The members of some unions are now enjoying a 
vacation with pay. Of course, most employers are against paying for 
anything except time actually worked, and are willing to agree to a vaca- 
tion without pay. This is given so often when you do not want it that it 
has no attraction when you really do. Furthermore, most workers have 
no other source of income except their weekly wage, and when this stops 
for any given period it is keenly felt by the family. 

Why, in some countries it is advocated to give even horses a vacation. 

A clipping from a newspaper printed in Berlin, Germany, reads as follows: 
| “All truck and delivery horses owned by the city are having a three 
weeks' vacation this summer on a 300-aere municipal horse 'sanitarium' in 
charge of a corps of veterinarians. 

“Officials in charge of the place, formerly a nobleman’s estate, say it 
pays the city to give horses a rest by the same token that it pays to give 
human beings a vacation. The animals get all the oats and hay they can 
eat and prance around the meadows or loll in the shade under the trees. 
Many private business concerns are adopting the idea, sending their 
horses to the same farm while drivers are on vacation."—J. M. GILLESPIE. 








/7E ARE PLEASED. to announce that International Third ‘Vice-Presi-. 
dent Patrick Berrell, who is also secretary-treasurer of Local Union 


4N0. 705 Truck Driyers of Chicago; has returned to his home from the 
hospital after a very serious operation and is now on the road to.a complete. . 


recovery. This is the latest report we have received from: his office and 
we know his. many: friends. will be pleased. to, hear this news. | 


TY 


HEN TAKING on life insurance now or in the future' don't forget 

- the Union Labor Life Insurance Company, owned and controlled by 
national and international trade unions and trade union members. Every 
report. made by the company shows good gains all along the line. | 


T 


ON'T FORGET the twenty-fifth "ONCE of the: Amalgamation, 

which. is to be celebrated in Cincinnati on, October Ist. This is the- 

last Journal you will receive before that:time,.so we are again drawing it 
to your attention. Therefore, check up the date and: be with us. 


cvv 


NX RGANIZER DEVRING, who is vworkinb i in Denver’ gordi 2n the | 
present time, just reports very fav orable results with the new Laun- 
“dry Wagon Drivers’ Union in: that’ city,’ which was organized. by. the 
president of the State Federation of Labor, Ear! R. Hoage. He also reports 
that general conditions look favorable: for the organization of. our Ot 


in mae city. 
T Y. yo 


OCAL UNION No. 25. of. Boston Hed a. strike of one ` day's duration ae 
against a concern that was continually breaking its agreement with 
the local union. Organizer Jennings wires us that a settlement was reached 
and all men have returned to work. The loéal had the unanimous endorse- 
"ment of ‘the General Execütive Board. 


UMS MUR ME 


| Ku Qon un e and enjoy. prospérity, was heard fours = ^^. 
| years ago. New Bedford, Massachusetts, has thirty thóusand-textile 

"workers on strike resisting a ten per cent reduction in wages, reducing 
the average weekly wage to $17.50... We wonder which political paniy is ho 
responsipIe TPE, ee; RIRE a pi ada | | 
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| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STRPER 6 ty INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The. boue Cues Roon the |. 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the gemi Office 


| THE PRICES. ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . , » $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons : . 1.00.a pair 
"Watch Charms. . 1:50 apiece 


All VET should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS: L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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INCE THE LAST publication of our Journal, our International 
Trustees, Nathaniel J. Lannan, John G. Clay and Milton Doll, have 
been in the General Office making the regular audit of our books and 
the report made on the completion of their work shows that we have 
a very healthy organization and a strong treasury, the total of our pres- 
ent worth amounting to $1,703,135.36. 

We mention this because this month we are celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our organization, and also because, twenty-five 
years ago, many of the members of our union, including ourselves, did 
not think there was that much money in the world, or, at least, that we 
would ever have that much money in our treasury. Having a strong 
treasury of this kind has been the means of keeping away many a hard 
fight from our locals throughout the United States and Canada. This 
same thing applies to the locals that have built up strong treasuries, 
good wages and working conditions for their membership. 


TYY 


HOMAS P. O'BRIEN of Local Union No. 623 Express Drivers of 

Philadelphia, Pa., started to work as General Organizer for the 
International Union on September 1 to represent the International in 
the district which, for many years, was covered by our late brother, 
William H. Ashton. Brother O’Brien came into our organization when 
the express drivers were first organized and has held the office of sec- 
retary-treasurer and business representative of his local ever since. He 
is a hard and willing worker for his local and the labor movement in 
general. We all wish him success. 


Y AAA 


HE Laundry, Dye House Drivers and Chauffeurs, Local Union No. 

712 of Chicago, the largest union of its kind in our International, 
was successful in signing a new agreement covering the cleaning and 
dye house drivers, the towel, linen and overall drivers and chauffeurs, 
obtaining two weeks’ vacation instead of one, also an increase in wages, 
the agreement to run for three years, as reported by their secretary- 
treasurer and business representative, John G. Clay, International Trus- 


tee. This local union owns its own building at 629 So. Ashland Blvd., 


which is a credit to their union as well as a good investment. 
eee 


HE New York State Federation of Labor held its convention in 

Rochester, New York, August 27 to 30. Our local unions in that 
state were well represented and our General President, Daniel J. Tobin, 
was an invited guest and the principal speaker. 

This State Federation of Labor has been successful in putting 
through the State Legislature much favorable Labor legislation and 
they claim much of the credit for this favorable action is due Governor 
Alfred E, Smith. 
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Shall the People Be Trusted ? 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
shown how publie utilities secretly 
form public opinion. Educators were 
subsidized, text books censored and 
newspapers bribed. 

The utilities defend their “boring 
from within" by the claim that they 
must protect their properties against 
“confiscators,’ who urge municipal 
ownership. 

Until the commission's expose, the 
publie had no idea how they were 
tricked; how the minds of their chil- 
dren were warped by agents in the 
secret pay of corporations. 

This discovery is more important 
than whether private ownership or 
publie ownership is most economical. 

The question of dollars and cents 
is of minor consequence as compared 
with stealthy methods used by those 
who talk of *serving the public," and 
who corrupt the public's sources of 
information and debauch their serv- 
ants. 

No citizen ean object to any group 
urging their cause, but the line 
should be drawn at illegitimate prop- 
aganda and corrupt methods. Sound 
popular judgments are only possible 
when propaganda is frank and open. 

The Federal Trade Commission's 
investigation is of especial interest to 
organized labor. It has opened the 
eyes of many workers as to methods 
used to form a so-called “‘public opin- 
ion" against labor injunction relief, 
the child labor evil and other wrongs 
trade unionists would correct. 

The utilities either distrust the 
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people or their cause is so weak they 
dare not court open opposition and 
frank discussion. Their immoral and 
secret methods are indefensible. 

This policy has no place in a gov- 
ernment in which sound public opin- 
ion plays such an important part.— 
News Letter. 


Don’t Overlook Congress 


At this fall’s elections the people 
will vote for a complete membership 
of the house of representatives and 
for one-third of the members of the 
senate. : 

The congress so elected will not 
take office until the first Monday in 
December, 1929. The present con- 
gress will convene for its final session 
next December and will adjourn sine 
die just before the presidential in- 
auguration. 

Injunction relief and other pro- 
gressive legislation may be passed on 
to the new congress, as the “short 
session" of this congress, which con- 
venes next December, will consider 
appropriation bills. The “short ses- 
sion" will include the “lame ducks"— 
who have been repudiated by their 
eonstituents and who seek federal ap- 
pointments or connections with big 
business as lobbyists and lawyers. 

Organized labor should awake to 
the importance of the next congress, 
whose members are now up for re- 
election. | 

While the election of a suitable 
President is important and full dis- 
cussion of this subject should be en- 
couraged, workers must not forget 
that congress is the lawmaking 
branch of government.—News Letter. 


Radium Paint Deadly 


New York.—A group of physicians 
and social workers have called on 
Surgeon-General Cumming of the 
United States Health Service to start 
a federal investigation of the use of 
radium paint. ) 
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The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statisties reported in May, 1926, that 
two firms in this country manufac- 
turing luminous composition for 
watch dials in 1925 sold their prod- 
ucts to 119 firms. Certain firms are 
using the old brush method of apply- 
ing the radium paint to watch dials. 
The workers contract the deadly poi- 
son when they wet the brushes with 
their lips. 

The use of this poison “is appar- 
ently widespread and increasing,” 
the Cumming letter stated.—News 
Letter. 


Public Fooled by Tricky Terms 


Representatives of publie utilities 
assured the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that “community ownership" is 
intended to provide capital for these 
corporations. It is not intended that 
the people shall at any time take over 
these utilities. 

*If a man owns a share of stock in 
our company he is not interested in 
publie control,” the commission was 
told. 

“Community ownership” also gives 
utilities a free hand in raising rates 
through state commissions they 
often control. 

The citizen with even one share of 
stock talks of “our” company. He 
receives as a dividend a few extra 
pennies over what he would receive 
from a savings bank, but he neglects 
to note that many times these extra 
pennies are taken from him through . 
excessive charges. 

Workers should keep this in mind 
when they are urged to buy a few 
shares of stock in their employers’ 
concern. 

The purpose of this sale is to 
*psychologize the worker," as high- 
pressure salesmen would say. They 
know this worker is easily satisfied; 
he will aecept conditions a trade 
unionist would reject in the hope that 
he will receive a few dollars in divi- 
dends. 


p— 
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Rich dividends secured through 
trade unionism are overlooked—they 
take effort; stock dividends appear 
as a “pick up" to workers who can't 
see that this is but a small part of 
wages due them. 

The employer knows how to apply 
psyehology. The working of the hu- 
man mind is foreign to the unorgan- 
ized worker. 

The employer applies psychology 
when he talks of the open (?) shop; 
his brand of “industrial democracy," 
and “free and independent” labor.— 
News Letter. 


Flag Doesn’t Protect Wrong Doing 
Abroad 


Williamstown, Mass.—'/An Ameri- 
can visiting a foreign country has no 
right to violate the laws of that coun- 
try,’ said Professor E. M. Borchard 
of Yale University, at the Institute 
of Politics. 

Professor Borchard is an authority 
on international law. He disagrees 
with President  Coolidge's recent 
statement that the American citizen 
and his property abroad are “a part 
of the national domain.” 

Dr. Borchard characterized this as 
“an unfortunate approach” and ‘‘cap- 
able of misinterpretation." 

“Too many of our citizens have an 
idea that when they go abroad they 
‘carry the flag with them’ and can do 
more or less as they please without 
regard to local law. As a matter of 
fact it is up to the alien resident in a 
country to live up to the laws of that 
country; and if he refuses to do so, 
the burden of proof is on him to show 
that the local law violates interna- 
tional law. This burden is extremely 
diffieult to sustain." 

From the standpoint of interna- 
tional law, continued Dr. Borchard, it 
would be more exact to say that a 
citizen of the United States in a for- 
eign country is subject to the local 
law of that country except in so far 
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as the local law conflicts with the 
prineiples of international law. 

*Not that Mr. Coolidge's terminol- 
ogy is incorrect,' added Professor 
Borchard, “but merely that it is per- 
haps too general and likely to convey 
the wrong impression of the Ameri- 
can attitude to foreign nations. It is 
a question of the proper approach." 
—News Letter. 


Too Much Huddling; Cities 
Must Spread 


New York.—The huddling of apart- 
ments in closely arranged phalanx 
has reached its climax, according to 
W. Burke Harmon, president of one 
of the largest real estate concerns in 
the country. The next generation 
will see cities expanded over terri- 
tory now regarded as strictly subur- 
ban, he said. 

“Centralization of development, 
whether it be apartment houses, 
commercial construction or some 
other type of development, can not 
be continued because of the great in- 
flux of population and growth of 
cities generally. The individual house 
will be popular as a consequence. 
People are pouring in from rural sec- 
tions in a stream undreamed of, with 
the result that the bulk of the coun- 
try’s population will be urban rather 
than rural in a few decades."—News 
Letter. 


Hand Workers Can’t Compete 
With Machine on Huge Farms 


New York.—Cheap production in 
agriculture is shown in cost estimates 
made public by the Campbell Farm- 
ing Corporation, which operates 
95,000 acres in Montana. 

It is stated that labor costs of $6 
a day for engine operators are less 
than they were thirty years ago when 
the standard wage was $26 a month 
and board. 
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Large power units and hitches can 
plow an acre of land at a labor cost of 
27 cents, seed it for about seven 
cents an acre labor cost, double-disk 
it for 10 cents an acre and harvest 
and thresh it for a labor cost of 40 
cents an acre. 

No agricultural laborer can com- 
pete with this low machine-labor 
cost. Neither can small farm owners 
compete with gigantic corporations 
that are equipped with machinery 
that can only operate on bonanza 
farms. 


Labor Guards Women; Textile 
Baron Weeps 


New Bedford, Mass.—John Sulli- 
van, president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, assured the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation that 
the textile unions are not sincere 
when they offer to co-operate with 
management. 

Mr. Sullivan cited labor’s opposi- 
tion to the manufacturers’ proposal 
that the work day of women be 
lengthened. 

“This proves,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
"that all these remarks about labor 
and industry getting together would 
simply mean more confusion." 

The strikers are opposing a ten per 
cent wage reduction. More than 
28,000 workers have been out nearly 
five months. 


Iron Molders Escape From 
Frame-Up Plot 


San Francisco.—The frame-up of 
the Industrial Association against 
four iron molders collapsed in the 
superior court and the judge ordered 
the jury to render a verdict of not 
guilty. - 

The unionists were accused of hav- 
ing shot a strike-breaker in Febru- 
ary, last year. 

The leading witness for the prose- 
cution, an ex-convict, was not pro- 


duced in court by the men who im- 
ported him to this city. Other wit- 
nesses for the prosecution were so 
confused on the witness stand that 
they injured their case. One witness 
admitted he did not tell the truth 
before the grand jury, which voted 
the indictments. Another strike- 
breaker asked the attorney for the 
defense to meet him privately, to dis- 
cuss matters, but the attorney re- 
plied, “Tell it to the judge." 

The unionists! escape from the 
frame-up followed a similar collapse 
of a frame-up against striking car- 
penters who were recently freed. 
More than half a hundred were ar- 
rested on charges varying from va- 
grancy to murder. 

The anti-union Industrial Associa- 
tion backed these prosecutions.— 
News Letter. 


Doubts if Public Respects Lawyer 


New York.—Federa! Judge Wil- 
liam H. Atwell of Texas does not ac- 
cept the view that laymen revere 
lawyers. 

At a luncheon of the Federal Bar 
Association, the southern jurist said: 

“T do not share the view that the 
profession of law is honored or re- 
vered by laymen, either now or in 
the past. History shows that it has 
been weighed and found wanting. I 
really think that the publie disgust 
at the administration of law is trace- 
able to the unethical conduct of law- 
yers."— News Letter. 


Wage Law Differs from Price 
Control | 


Williamstown, Mass.—There is no 
similarity between a minimum wage 
set by law and control of commodity 
prices, said Professor C. R. Fay of 
the University of Toronto, in speak- 
ing at the Institute of Politics. 

“Price control may in principle be 
the same as minimum wage control, 
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but it is very different in operation," 
said Professor Fay. “Minimum wage 
legislation does not create in these 
days an avalanche of new labor sup- 
ply, but guaranteed minimum price 
must create new  supply."—News 
Letter. 


Oil Company Drops Seven-Day 


Work Week 


New  York.—The Standard Oil 
Company of California announces 
that hereafter its drilling crews will 
work six days a week instead of 
seven. The seven-day week is the rule 
with other large companiés, which 
may accept the change. 

The California company finds that 
experiments with the eight-hour day 
for its drilling crews sustain organ- 
ized labor that the long work week is 
uneconomical. The unions have for 
years urged this claim, but not until 
now does the company state: “It will 
probably be found that the work will 
go on as well as ever, while the men 
will be far better off with a regular 
day of rest and recreation each 
week."—News Letter. 


Crime Wave Caused by Booze 
Industry 


seattle—Growing lack of confi- 
dence in the integrity of all public 
officials because of “‘bribery and cor- 
ruption in public office’ by bootleg 
money was depicted in a report read 
to the criminal law section of the 
American Bar Association. 

The author, Arthur V. Lashly of 
St. Louis, conducted an official inves- 
tigation for that group of lawyers. 

The report, based on opinions of 
officials, publishers and law enforce- 
ment agents in many large cities, 
placed “the real problem of crime and 
failure of justice in many parts of 
the country” directly at the door of 
the bootlegging industry. 

“Bribery and corruption have be- 


come common occurrences because 
the cupidity of politicians and state 
and government officials generally 
have been excited by the enormous 
profits of bootlegging, which, being 
unlawful, are considered legitimate 
prey.” 

By-products of the illegal industry 
—the thug, bombing and hi-jacking 
gangs—often utilize their spare mo- 
ments in influencing elections by ter- 
rorism and in extortion schemes, 
Lashly said. 

“Many murders, holdups and other 
major crimes are directly chargeable 
to this source."—News Letter. 


Chemistry Will Win Next War 


Chieago.—The country that leads 
in advanced chemistry will win the 
next war, Sir James C. Irvine of St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, told 
the American Chemical Society. He 
ridiculed the value of peace treaties 
and paper promises to outlaw gas 
warfare. | 

"Gas poisoning has been used once 
and will be used again," he said. 
“The futility of paper promises has 
been clearly demonstrated and so 
long as the chemical factory remains 
it can be utilized as a factory for gas 
poisons. While there is a general 
opinion against this method of war- 
fare, we are swept along by a tide 
against which it is impossible to 
struggle. 

“The whole machinery of war may 
be scrapped. Warships may be sunk, 
armies disbanded and fortresses de- 
molished, but the chemical factory 
must remain, and so long as it exists 
it is a potential war factory. 

“An organic works designed for 
large scale preparation of compounds 
such as dyestuffs requires very little 
alteration in plant or personnel to be 
converted in a few hours into a place 
from which will pour materials more 
deadly by far than those used in the 
late war.” 

The Scotch chemists considered it 
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quite possible that the war of the 
future may be declared, waged and 
won in a few days. 

“The alterations necessary to con- 

vert passenger-carrying airplanes 
into bombing machines are not se- 
rious,” he said. “There is no need for 
heavy guns or the customary mate- 
rials of war, for the chemical factory 
ean provide the poison shell fillings 
which the airplanes will distribute on 
their objectives—and I leave to your 
imagination what those objectives 
are likely to be.” 
Sir James refuted the popular be- 
lief that the Germans had “exercised 
unusual scientific foresight and ca- 
pacity when she first deluged the 
allied lines with waves of chlorine 
gas. 
“Actually,” he said, “chlorine was 
discovered by the Swedes; methods 
of preparing it electrolytically were 
discovered by the British; its appli- 
cation as a bleaching agent was first 
rendered possible by the French; but 
it was first used for war purposes by 
the Germans."—News Letter. 


Utilities’ Defender Changes Front 


New York.—The Federal Trade 
Commission’s expose of power trust 
methods has forced the Electrical 
World to reverse its position. 

The Electrical World is spokesman 
for the power industry. When the 
commission started its probe this 
magazine foamed its protests, as 
when the Teapot Dome probe was 
launched. 

Last June the Electrical World be- 
moaned that “the great national 
game of a certain group of citizens is 
to investigate private business. The 
specialists in free speech hover like 
vultures above private corporations 
only. War has been declared about 
publicity, about business, against eco- 
nomic education, against addresses 
by business men and against every 
legitimate tool of free speech that 
does not conform to opinions of the 


self-constituted ‘free speech’ cult 
which dwells as a parasite on the 
makers of national prosperity. Jus- 
tice may in the end prevail, but mean- 
while innocent persons are being ma- 
ligned and an outstanding and public- 
spirited industry smeared with the 
vilest calumny. Must this be endured 
in the United States? Is there none 
to say, ‘Enough of this malicious mis- 
representation.’ ” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
continued its probe despite this time- 
worn plea to be let alone, and now the 
Electrical World changes front. 

It calls on the industry to question 
the usefulness of its publicity bu- 
reaus which it defended but a few 
weeks ago. 

“With its propaganda gone con- 
spicuously sour,” this magazine 
pleads, “should the power companies 
continue to flood the country with 
self-praise in the form of news sto- 
ries and reprinted speeches? As a 
good influence the public utility in- 
formation has failed and the time 
has come for the industry to turn 
away from such political measures of 
indirection and put its reliance upon 
the quality of its service and the 
building of its market by straight- 
forward selling." 

The above would seem that the 
power trust magnates may abandon 
their attempts to control education, 
newspapers and public officials, and 
to silence everyone who would even 
discuss government ownership of 
these utilities.—News Letter. 


Iron Molders Escape Anti-Unton 
Frame-Up 


Detroit.—Strikebreakers employed 
by the Peninsular Stove Company 
failed to secure the conviction of nine 
striking iron molders. The unionists 
picketed the plant. When the strike- 
breakers told their story of alleged 
assault, Judge Gagneau of the River 
Rouge Police Court dismissed the de- 
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fendants without asking them to 


testify. 

The Peninsular Company is one of 
the oldest stove manufacturers in the 
country. The firm maintained rela- 
tions with the Iron Molders Union 
for more than half a century, but re- 
cently announced anti-union condi- 
tions.—News Letter. 


HW orkers Down South Are Not 
«* Contented 


Greensboro, N. C.—Speakers at a 
trade union mass meeting in this city 
denounced “the dishonest propa- 
ganda that industry is moving south, 
where labor is so docile, so cheap and 
so unorganized that it is unwilling to 
listen to the labor agitator.” 

This, the unionists declared, “is an 
insult to the intelligence of southern 
workers. ' 

“Never in the history of.the South 
has there been such a movement as 
the present one," said one speaker. 
“There is a general awakening of 
labor organizations. In Winston- 
Salem especially, where the anti- 
union Reynolds Tobacco Company is 
located, there is much activity. In 
Durham the same is true. Progres- 
sive people throughout the Carolinas 
are taking a new interest in trade 
unionism.” 

Low wages, long hours, wretched 
work conditions, “yellow dog" con- 
tracts and the company “union” are 
developing the unrest.—News Letter. 


Labor Issue Vital; Affects All 
Nattons 


New York.—''The labor problem 
is the major perplexity before every 
people," said the Rev. Dr. George 
Stewart of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

“The labor problem is enmeshed 
in our whole economic order," said 
the clergyman. “It goes straight to 
the center of national life and busi- 


ness genius. It tests to the utmost 
the ethical and religious capacity 
of any people. 

“With all our industrial ability 
we have over 2,000,000 unemployed. 
England is being weighed in the 
balance and it is still an open ques- 
tion whether she can find work for 
her 2,000,000 unemployed. China 
dare not demobilize her armies, for 
they represent a vast unemployed 
population. The labor problem is 
vital to every nation." 


Machine Called Menace to Soul 


New York.—We no longer have 
human slavery, but the machine 
threatens to dominate the soul and 
to mold it after its own mechanistic 
pattern, declared Rev. Henry D. 
Frost of Huguenot Memorial Church, 
Staten Island. 

"In this age of the machine and 
the factory," said the clergyman, 
"the shadow of this Frankenstein 


. that we have made falls across the 


upward reaching pathway of the 
race. We are all classified, standard- 
ized, regimented, while our human 
life and individuality are stifled and 
dwarfed. The power of independent 
thought and richness of personality 
are lost, as the age that tends and 
guides the machine becomes more 
and more patterned after its image. 
"We are tempted to measure hu- 
man achievement in terms of speed 
and power, that are properly to be 
used only by our slaves, the material 
tools that serve the needs of our 
physical existence."— News Letter. 


Muddying the Waters 


The Wall Street Journal approves 
the “yellow dog" contract enforced 
on Seattle publie school teachers. 

Speaking of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, this authority on 
finance assures us: 

** * * the objects of the Ameri- 
can Teachers' Union are bluntly per- 
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sonal—employment regardless of fit- 
ness, high salaries, pensions out of 
the public pocket, promotions by rote 
and all the rest of that deadening in- 
efficiency which such organizations 
bring about. 

“If the power to unionize were con- 
ceded the taxpayer would lose control 
of his own school district and his rep- 
resentation by  electing directors 
would at once become meaningless." 

Newspapers in no other nation 
would print such stuff. Only in 
America are the purposes of organ- 
ized labor misrepresented by those 
who pose as “molders of public opin- 
ion." 'Their stock in trade is cuttle- 
fish tactics of muddying the waters. 

Organized publie school teachers 
ask a voice in educating the youth, 
because they are experts in this 
work. It is more reasonable to sup- 
pose they can handle this job better 
than politicians, who are selected as 
school directors and who are inter- 


ested in securing contracts for the 


business groups that back them. 
These include building contractors, 
supply men, real estate brokers and 
book publishers. 

The education of youth by school 
directors in many cities is a side line. 
It is stage scenery for a purpose un- 
known to the average American 
parent. 

This is the system financial author- 
ities would continue. They would 
make the schools a part of their pro- 
gram, just as the public utilities re- 
cently attempted.—News Letter. 


Sorrow in Moscow 


British organized coal miners have 
dropped a ton of concrete on the 
Communists and there is sorrow in 
Moscow. 

The miners, in delegate confer- 
ence, denounced the “reds” and re- 
affirmed their faith in trade union- 
ism by a 620-to-8 vote. Each vote 
represents 1,000 members of the 
union. 
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This vote is significant because the 
miners have been defeated in their 
long strike. Wages are reduced, 
hours lengthened and the industry 
is in a chaotic condition. 

The Communists considered the 
situation ideal for their purpose and — 
they invaded the coal areas with 
their poison gas and their foam logic. 
The *reds'" world-wide system was 
used—tears for “deluded” workers 
who place their faith in trade union- 
ism and abuse for officials who have 
been elected by these trade unionists. 

The system was not successful. 
The miners refused to be swayed by 
hysterical oratory and character 
abuse. 

They have suffered, but they will 
not be hoodwinked by exhorters who 
would turn their unions into revolu- 
tionary kindergartens. 

The Communists believed England 
is a fertile field for their “boring” 
tactics because of the industrial de- 
pression, but they have been kicked 
in the face by hard-headed trade 
unionists who have an awkward habit 
of doing their own thinking.—News 
Letter. 


Labor Pays for Inertia 


The Colorado Federation of Labor 
has withdrawn its petition for a 
workmen’s compensation referendum 
because it has been found that thou- 
sands of signatures were spurious. 

Organized labor indorsed the ref- 
erendum, but failed to volunteer in 
sufficient numbers to secure signa- 
tures. Officers of the federation were 
compelled to employ solicitors, who 
were paid on the basis of signatures 
secured. 

More than 10,000 names and ad- 
dresses were taken from the tele- 
phone book by solicitors who, it is 
discovered, were secretly working 
with foes of the proposed legislation. 

The Colorado Labor Advocate says 
trade unionists have again learned 
the bitter lesson that they must de- 
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pend upon themselves. Their failure 
to act will permit the killing and 
maiming of workers for another two 
years. 

Protests are futile when not backed 
by action. Opponents of social prog- 
ress will publicly sympathize with 
workers while they secretly smile at 
their inertia. 

These opponents do not fear reso- 
lutions passed by men who depend 
upon others to remove wrong. 

Self-help alone breeds respect. 
Colorado workers will have two years 
to realize the effects of a contrary 
policy.— News Letter. 


Misleading Terms 


The forces that make civilization 
possible depend upon organization, 
yet one of organized labor’s problems 
today is the determination of some 
employers to prevent their employes 
from uniting. They dare not pub- 
licly disclose their purpose, but mask 
their efforts under such misleading 
terms as “open” shop and “Ameri- 
can” plan. 

What they aim at is a workshop 
open only to the unorganized under 
a plan which is contrary to Ameri- 
can institutions. 

These  self-constituted overlords 
believe in organization for them- 
selves, but apply every method their 
cunning attorneys can devise to pre- 
vent organization among their em- 
ployes. The non-union conditions 
which they establish create inequality 
of rights, establish the employer as 
a master and converts wage earners 
into helpless servants. This un- 
American policy gives them privi- 
leges that are contrary to justice and 
human liberty. 

It is a non-union policy which the 
American trade union movement in- 
tends to destroy as did our nation 
destroy the belief that men had a 
legal right to buy and sell human 
beings.—The Seamen’s Journal. 
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Why Railroads Do Not Fear 
Airplane Competition 


Government authorities in the 
Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington report that American capital 
is being invested generously in the 
airplane industry. 

Is the fast-developing airplane in- 
dustry going to injure other trans- 
portation industries, particularly au- 
tomobiles and railroads? 

Not if we can judge the future by 
the past. We know that automo- 
biles, instead of having injured rail- 
roads, are today one of the chief 
causes of railroad prosperity. 

Last year, according to the figures 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there were 757,388 carloads 
of “automobiles, trucks and parts” 
which paid freight on the railroads 
of the country. 

There were 1,040,000 carloads of 
gasoline to supply automobiles. 
Other carload shipments of tires, 
lubricating oils, cement for road 
building, etc., produced a total of 
3,267,388 carloads of freight, di- 
rectly traceable to the automobile. 

There are fifty-nine railroads that 
use motor trucks for terminal opera- 
tions and store-door delivery, or to 
replace local freight trains. There 
are sixty-seven steam railroads that 
use auto busses to extend their 
services. 

The airplane, in extending the 
scope of travel and transportation, 
will make the country more produc- 
tive and create business for the old 
forms of transportation as well as 
for itself.—Boston American. 


Thought is the property of him 
who can entertain it; and of him who 
can adequately place it. A certain 
awkwardness marks the use of bor- 
rowed thoughts; but, as soon as we 
have learned what to do with them, 
they become our own. Thus all origi- 
nality is relative.—Emerson. 
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(By J. M. Gillespie) 


Twenty-Five YEARS AGO there was an amalgamation of all of the old 
teamsters’ unions into the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. As 
time went on, chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers were added to our 
fast-growing numbers, and today the name of the organization includes 
all of these. Some other groups are now within our ranks who are 
directly affiliated with the craft, such as inside dairy workers, etc. - 

Many big things have been accomplished in these twenty-five years 
to put our organization on the footing it is at present. When you stop 
to think of the handicap we started with in the trade union movement, 
being termed what is known as an unskilled trade, our present pros- 
perity is remarkable. Many seemed to think it would not be possible 
to organize any of these lines. It has not been easy going a great deal 
of the time, to be sure, but the results of hard work are here to stay 
for those now living to enjoy, and, we hope, for those to come. The 
credit for all this is due to our International and Local Officers, as well 
as a big percentage of the membership who have given time and energy 
to it all. 

We believe it is safe to say that there is not a place in the United 
States today—organized or unorganized—that has not received a bene- 
fit in wages and hours through our International Union, either directly 
or indirectly. Of course, the greater benefits were realized in those 
places where live unions exist. To no other union need we offer any 
apology for our existence; the fact that we have made good is recog- 
nized; the most highly skilled are ready and willing to stand side by 
side with us to admit the progress and advancement made in these 
twenty-five years. 

The old-timers who are still employed in the teaming business can 
well remember when the pay was eight, nine, ten and eleven dollars 
per week, with the hours anywhere from five in the morning until you 
were through, which might mean eleven at night. To be paid for over- 
time was unheard of; even then you were not sure of a day’s work, for 
if you were ten minutes late, some other poor creature like yourself was 
given the place for the day, and you were informed if you wanted the 
job to be on time the next day. 

Sundays were not days of rest either. You were expected to go to 
the stables to clean your horses, wash and soap the harness, polish any 
metal and, in many cases, wash the wagon. You can imagine the time 
left for any who had to attend church. Only two holidays were ever 
given any notice by team owners—Fourth of July and Christmas. The 
reason the Fourth was given did not mean that they were patriotic; 
the horses could not be risked out on account of firecrackers; at that, 
some had to work anyway. Christmas you did get off, like the other 
holiday—without pay—though you may have worked half the night 
delivering Christmas packages to the more fortunate. Here and there, 
a firm might give a turkey to a married man (they were cheaper in 
those days) or two dollars to a single man. This was all the recompense 
you got for overtime and Sunday work the year round. 

Some of the young fellows of this generation will probably laugh 
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when they read the above, and say, “Gosh, they were boobs!" On the 
other hand, if you think enough about it, the hardships of those days 
made real, fighting union men, Their organization was not all set up 
in working order for them to walk in and join in order to get the pre- 
vailing rate of wages and decent hours. They had to fight for it every 
day of their lives in the years gone by, as any member who has been 
m our International Brotherhood for twenty years, or more, will 
ell you. 3 

To organize in the present day, for those who have to do that work, 
is not easy; in the past it meant as much as your life was worth for the 
most part. It may be said though that each and every member in those 
days felt the responsibility of his union along with whatever officers 
or paid agent they might have. Members could at all times be called 
upon to meet and fight, if necessary, to maintain what they had and to 
get the sort of recognition they deserved. Nothing was ever taken for 
granted; you valued what you got because you paid for it in real service. 

Thanks to the International Union now so firmly established for 
doing away with most of those troublesome times and terrible condi- 
tions of the past. May it ever continue to place the workers in our field 
on as high a plane as every other well-organized worker. It is a pleasure 
to sit back and survey all the good work that has been done by our 
membership and, for our members, by the International and Local 
Officers. 

Do not let this spirit of the past twenty-five years lag. It is such 
a mistake to leave all the business of your local union to its paid officers. 
Lend a hand whenever possible; to just pay your dues is not enough for 
a real union man to give. He should attend his meetings, serve on com- 
mittees, and give every moral support to all officers. There is no union 
—big or small—that does not need the constant care of its individual 
membership. To simply leave it to the other fellow may mean you will 
awake some morning to find the local no longer exists. 

Let us rejoice that we are celebrating our twenty-fifth anniversary 
this October, 1928, with conditions in a far better state, from every 
point of view, than when we found them. Be ever ready to meet any 
emergency that may arise and keep what has been obtained in the past 
twenty-five years, and to build on and on for the next twenty-five, Most 
of those who started over twenty years ago will have passed on by then 
—many were not young men when they first organized—and it will 
then (to our young men) be your organization to have and to hold for 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary. 


Å xoruzR LABOR DAY has passed, and it was celebrated in many places 
befitting the wonderful movement it is designated to represent. The 
Chicago Federation of Labor had a big event at Soldiers’ Field in that 
city, with all sorts of amusements for those who attended. As well as 
being a general get-together party for Labor folks, it afforded them an 
opportunity to participate in the principal feature of the day—speeches 
by John Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 
John Walker, president of the Illinois Federation of Labor. Secretary 
Edward Knockles and his committee are to be congratulated on the 
successful working out of the whole affair. 

In these days of the microphone and radio, it is not hard to hear 
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and listen, and when you think of these instructive talks being broad- 
casted, it means much to our Movement. Furthermore, it gave one 
quite a thrill to attend a moving picture performance in another city 
after Labor Day, to see and hear in the news reel of the day—accom- 
panied by the speaking movie—the President of our American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the screen giving his Labor Day address. Undoubtedly 
this went to every city, and it surely must prove an education to those 
who are not trade unionists, as they must have felt the sincerity of his 
appeal for better working conditions. 

To those who held parades in their respective cities, much credit 
is due. It means a lot of time and work to get these started. With so 
many craving the week-end holiday, it is hard to keep people in the 
city to help make these endeavors a success; furthermore, it is almost 
impossible to make the younger generation— with few exceptions—see 
the advantage of that particular kind of celebration. Many Labor 
groups, therefore, in various cities are going in for outings in which 
the whole family may now take part and hear the speakers secured 
for the occasion. 

Which particular way is best, in celebrating this day of ours, is 
hard to determine. However, much good advertising is bound to come 
of it, and while we do not always see the immediate results much good 
is achieved. Let us keep the year ahead in mind to help carry on for 
those who have passed into the Great Beyond ; for those who gave their 
time without stint to make Labor Day possible for us to enjoy. To 
those pioneers of our Movement—on that day, at least—we should 
show our appreciation. 


A eti 


WW uzx THE MONTH OF OCTOBER is here, we know the summer has gone 
by once more and it is time to get ready for winter, 'This year, no doubt, 
the national election will keep many persons warm enough until No- 
vember 6; after that, all will settle down to meeting the requirements 
of cold weather. 

Those of us who have driven teams out in the biting wind, rain and 
snow, know full well that all the heat of summer put together never 
causes the pain and hardship of wintry blasts. One is uncomfortable, it 
is true, on a hot day, but the condition to be met is entirely different than 
when those on trucks have to combat the severe cold. 

Years ago, when there was no organization of our craft to speak 
of, getting out into a barn at five in the morning, with hands, feet and 
ears almost frost bitten, was the usual thing. People simply took it for 
granted that this arrangement could not be improved. When teamsters 
decided to become trade unionists, all this extremely early rising, going 
out in the dark and cold, changed for the better from year to year. 

Now we find that even milk and bread are being delivered in day- 
light, and it is no longer considered absolutely necessary to bring per- 
ishable produce to market at daybreak. Many local unions are co- 
operating with employers to the end that they may work entirely by 
the light of day. Of course, many are not sufficiently organized to meet 
thesituation. Itis, however, rapidly coming along, so that our members 
wil not have to be out all night making deliveries. "Their time will 
eventually be so adjusted that they will live a normal home life with 
the family, working a six-day week of eight hours a day, or less. 


P um 
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We are all familiar with the condition, in some instances, that 
makes it necessary to work at night occasionally. Nevertheless, that is 
no reason why it should be accepted as the regular thing to do. "This 
fact is so plain when organization comes along and changes the old 
order of things. Observing this, it is hard to understand why men 
hesitate to form or join a union to protect them; especially when the 
evidence i is so favorable—much night work being 'entirely eliminated— 
in cities like Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Boston, ete. Our membership should endeavor at all times to bring 
these points before any non-union teamsters, chauffeurs, helpers, garage 
and stablemen they may meet from day to day.’ 


TTT 


Tue WELL-KNOWN REMARK of employers: “We will not meet with any 
outsiders to take up any matter pertaining to the hours and wages of 
our employes," is something all organizers are familiar with. From 
years of experience and observation they know it is the usual tactics 
on the part of the bosses to keep timid employes from joining the union 
or taking any action whatever. 

This line is used as one of the talking points of employers’ asso- 
ciations: Refuse to meet outsiders; when you cannot get away from 
meeting some sort of a committee, insist upon it being your own em- 
ployes only, if possible. Some employers are willing to meet, when 
necessity compels them, local union officers, stating that they ‘do not 


‘understand why the International or National unions should consider 


it their affair. 

If they had any conception of our form of organization, or were 
willing to play fair, they would realize that we are delighted when the 
situation can be handled by the local union’s officers. It is not our 
desire to interfere, but simply willing to render assistance when the 
local seeks our advice and counsel. Of course, all questions of strikes 
and lockouts have to be handled first through our International head- 
quarters. 

In places where new locals have recently been formed, and the 
officers not familiar with handling agreements and various grievances, 
the International Union is always ready to send in one of our paid 
general organizers to help the officers and instruct the membership. 
Whenever possible the general organizer will meet with the employers' 
committee, because from years of experience in the movement, the em- 
ployers will find they have little chance of putting anything over on the 
man equipped to handle the agreement. Furthermore, the general 
organizer is familiar with agreements covering the same line of work 
in other localities, and is in a position to intelligently advise and guide 
the wage scale committee of the union. It is evident to anyone that this 
kind of support is absolutely needed. 

The members should know that most Employers’ Associations are 
usually one-man organizations. There is a- paid secretary whose job 
it is, apparently, to attack Organized Labor whenever possible. Being 
his job, he wants to keep it, so that he is not particular from what angle 
he strikes so long as he can get away with it. The money will roll in 
that much easier to pay his salary, if he succeeds in driving the union 
out of existence by threats. 
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To show the inconsistency of employers' attitude toward outsiders, 
they think it is quite within their jurisdiction to send their representa- 
tives all over the country to put their product across. How dreadfully 
attacked these firms would be if anyone attempted to tell them that they 
could only see a local man about the merchandise, and would do busi- 
ness with no one from the outside, "There would be just as much rea- 
soning to such a stand by business men, as for the employers to say 
their employes could not have a representative of their own to look 
after their interests. 

Keep your head above water and do not let this type of employer, 
or employers' association, drown your ambition to get ahead and be 
real union men, taking a definite stand in your own behalf, as well as 
deciding who is to represent you. 


TT 


A S WE VIEW the thousands of children in some of our large cities, re- 
turning to school after vacation, for the 1928 and 1929 term, we cannot 
help thinking of the tots who are not so fortunate, many of them in our 
own country as well as in foreign places. Some states right here in the 
United States, we are sorry to say, seem to be still living in the dark 
ages and have little, if any, child labor laws that would keep their chil- 
dren in school until a given age, at least. These youngsters are in mills 
and factories, and employers are collecting what ought to be termed 
the children's “mite” while sapping up their strength and mentality. 

Most parents are happy to know that school facilities are available 
to give their children an education. Of course, the little ones at an 
early age do not realize the value of all this, and from the many cartoons 


picturing the funny things they do, their big idea is vacation time. This 


brings to mind that even grown-ups, like children, sometimes have to be 
guarded against themselves by those better fitted to handle the situa- 
tion. There are, unfortunately, parents who are willing to send their 
children to work at an early age, and they, as well as their children, do 
not see the value of education until it is too late. In. this day, in pro- 
gressive states, our educational laws make attendance at school com- 
pulsory, and the wisdom of this cannot be questioned. 

The tiny waifs who are closed up within factory and mill walls, 
working for a mere pittance, so that big dividends may be paid for some 
to live on the fat of the land, must be sick at heart. How anyone can 
think it is necessary in this day and age to postpone child labor laws 
giving the children decent conditions, is almost beyond belief. But, 
there are those who oppose legislation of this kind, whether federal or 
state, every time it comes up. 

Let us hope the day will arrive when those who are elected by the 
votes of the people will put through a law in every state in the Union 
to keep children in school until at least sixteen. Where parents are 
dead, and the children have no legal guardians, the state should make 
some provision for carrying the law into effect to give the orphans a 
chance too. There are taxes enough collected to take care of the future 
citizens of the state surely. Much is yet to be done on child labor laws 
for those who love children and want to see them properly housed, fed, 
clothed and schooled, 


—— 
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Tue NATIONAL SOCIETY for the Prevention of Blindness recently made 
a report in New York which showed much good work is being done 
generally, especially with babies, to give them a fair start. This is so 
necessary and worth-while that everyone should do what they can to 
help such a cause. As the child grows from one stage to another, the 
eyes should be given careful attention and protection. Schools are now 
having qualified oculists test the children’s eyes to find out if glasses 
are needed, and these are supplied at a minimum cost. 

Grown folks ought to give themselves the same attention, for it is 
really appalling the number of people you find who can hardly see. 
Watch them on street cars or trains trying to read. Another place you 
find the worst sort of eye strain is around telephone booths. Usually 
these are very poorly lighted, and the type in the telephone directories 
of big cities is so fine, it is almost impossible to make it out at times, 
unless you are supplied with a magnifying glass. It would not do any 
harm to agitate for better paper and larger print in these telephone 
books. Furthermore, it would be to the advantage of the telephone 
companies, because it would help to make the service better; the oper- 
ator in all probability would get the right number, thereby, as well as 
saving your eyes, saving both of your dispositions. 

Above all, do not neglect your eyes for any reason whatever. There 
are all sorts of goggles on the market today to protect the eyes of those 
driving. Where trucks and vehicles are motorized, our members have 
to travel over the roads at a pretty high rate of speed. With the eyes 
continually bared to the glare of the sun, cold wind, dust, etc., it is a 
good idea to keep them somewhat protected, no matter how good your 
eyesight may be. Remember, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


of cure. 
vow ND 


Tu UNITED BROTHERHOOD of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
opened their twenty-second general convention on September 29 at 
Lakeland, Florida, in their new home. This fine, constructive piece 
of work is to be dedicated during the convention and many officers of 
International Unions, as well as members of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, will be present. 

All those who have had an opportunity to be in Lakeland during 
the building of this home, have given the highest praise to the organiza- 
tion for establishing an institution of this kind. It was a gigantic project 
to undertake, requiring a great deal of forethought and time—to say 
nothing of collecting the money from the membership—to make it pos- 
sible. But, today, they have just what they want—the best there is. 

Many a member whose family and friends have departed from 
this world, will find in this home that he helped to pay for a haven of 
rest and plenty for his declining years. To the carpenter who does 
not need to go there, the consolation comes in knowing that he helped 
to make possible a pleasant old age for a brother. Moreover, if any- 
thing unforeseen should come up in his own life, he knows the home 
is ever ready for him. No matter how you think of it, a satisfied feel- 
ing must be present when you have been part of so great an accom- 
plishment. 

We, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Stablemen and Helpers, wish the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America continued success in this great undertaking. 
It is a credit to your membership as a whole, the Executive Board, and 
General President, William L. Hutcheson. Another bright spot is added 
to the Labor Movement. 


W SLR 


Tue TRUSTEES of every local union should look up their Secretary- 
Treasurer’s bond each year and see that it is renewed when it expires 
and that the International Office has a record or copy of same. If this 
is always taken care of, then our locals will be protected and will not 
suffer any losses. It also makes the Secretary-Treasurer feel better 
when he knows that the Trustees are fulfilling their duty in this very 
Important matter. 


vow 


No Enterprise Can Thrive With- Just see the result, Today he is 


out Ample Funds 


That the highest wages and best 
conditions have been obtained by 
those trades which are best organ- 
ized is a matter of record, and the 
best organized trades have always 
been those backing their desire for 
advancement by paying a per capita 
tax which would enable their offi- 
cers to put the organization where 
it was possible to obtain the better 
conditions. 

It is a simple sum in arithmetic. 
Select, for illustration, some of the 
unskilled trades in which the labor- 
er ten years ago received from $10 
to $12 per week of sixty or sixty-six 
hours, or what would have amount- 
ed to $500 or $600 per year had he 
worked every day, while as a matter 
of fact he was compelled to wait for 
work about half of the time. He 
paid no dues to any local, and was 
striving to keep body and soul to- 
gether by his individual efforts, 
which most of the time consisted in 
trying to obtain a job by offering to 
work for less than his neighbor, thus 
voluntarily reducing his own pay to 
& point where he was living less 
comfortably than the beasts of the 
field. He grew wise in time and 
joined some local of his trade, pay- 
ing for the privilege anywhere from 
$10 to $20 per year in dues. 


working eight hours per day instead 
of eleven, and is receiving for the 
eight hours three times what he for- 
merly did for twelve; and, more 
than that, he finds continuous work. 
Wouldn't you be willing to pay $12 


or even five times $12 per year in 


dues, in addition to what you do 
now, if by doing so it would enable 
your organization to obtain for you 
shorter hours and even half the in- 
crease of pay which you know has 
been obtained for some of the un- 
skilled trades through these chan- 
nels? 

Just think it over, and if you are 
connected with a cheap organiza- 
tion, use your best influence to lift 
it from the cheap class and put it 
where it will not only be a power 
for good in your own trade, but one 
which will wield a great influence 
in the whole economic situation. In 
other words, elect men with brains 
and then see that they are furnished 
with means sufficient to take care of 
your interests, as this can only be 
done by money and brains. 


If you would have the sun continue 
to shed its rays on the faces of free 
men, then educate all the children in 
the land. This alone startles the 
tyrant in his dreams of power and 
rouses the slumbering energies of an 
oppressed people.—Thomas Jefferson. 





© 





R. JAMES DUNCAN, for many years first vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, passed away on September 14, 
1928. The late Brother Duncan was a very sick man for the past two 
years. He was also for a number of years International President of 
the Granite Cutters Union, retiring some time ago and refusing to again 
run for office in his organization: 

No man in the labor movement was better known or liked than 
Brother Duncan. He was a man of great courage and ability, taking 
rank with the late president of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, with whom he served as an officer in the movement 
for over forty years. The passing away of men of his type is a great 
loss to the labor movement and they are very hard to replace. 

We offer Mrs. Duncan our heartfelt sympathy in her great loss 
and our sorrow. ` | 

TTT 


HE BOSTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on Labor Day, September 3, 1928. The celebration 
was held at Parkman's Band Stand, Boston Common, at 10:00 a. m., 
with dinner in the dining room of the new Elks’ Club at 1:00 p. m., and 
in the evening a grand ball in the Elks’ ball room. The events of the 
day were well attended and enjoyed by all. 
We congratulate the Central Body on its fifty years of wonderfu 
and progressive work in behalf of the toilers in the district. | 


| TOF OF 


HE AFFILIATION of our International Union with the Building 
Trades Department took effect on September 28, 1928. Secretary- 


Treasurer William J. Spencer has notified all Building Trades Councils 


throughout the United States and Canada of our affiliation. 

Let all of our unions that have in their membership men who are 
working in and around the building trades and handling building ma- 
terials: get busy and affiliate with the local building trades council; be 


a live part of it; attend its meetings; be helpful to all the other crafts 


and they, in turn, will be helpful to our unions. 
DE Mite 
VERY NOW AND THEN we receive letters from the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, William Green, advising us that 
some man has taken out membership in one of our locals who does not, 


and never did, work at our craft. Those men only join our union for 
some selfish reason, either to be a delegate to the Central Body, where 


they create all the trouble they possibly can, or else use their member- 


ship to collect on souvenir books or other advertisements. This usually 
occurs in new local unions but it would be well for all of our: unions to 
look up those who apply for membership and take in only men who 
are working at our craft. 

TOF T 


HEN THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD grants strike en- 
dorsement to a local, it is then necessary for the local union to 


‘send in a list of the names of the members who are on strike just as 


soon as the strike or lockout starts, in order that same may be properly 
recorded in the office and the General Secretary-Treasurer may forward 
check for the correct amount when benefits are due. | 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 

Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 

Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
ay at 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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ELL, I haven't written anything in the pages of this Journal for the 
last two months, but I am going to endeavor to get back and have 
something to say to our readers in our future issues. 
ADDRESSED the State Federation of Labor convention in Rochester, 
New York, some time ago. Without a doubt, it was the most enthusiastic 
body of labor representatives it has ever been my pleasure to speak before. 
John Sullivan, a member of the Brewery Workers’ International Union for 
years and their business agent in New York City, is president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, and he makes a real president. 


OME PEOPLE seem to believe that talking politics or discussing the 
political situation among members of labor organizations is just the 
same as talking on the religious question. That is a false position to take, 
for religion belongs in a man’s private life and it is up to him to have a 
religion or not to have one, and it is also up to him to choose what religion 
he desires, provided, he does not deprive the other fellow from having that 
same right. However, the election of men to political office and the discus- 
sion of the great political issues confronting us in life wherein Labor is 
materially affected by the kind of men elected to office and the kind of 
legislation enacted when they get into office, belongs to our public life. 


EVER BECOME a chronic kicker. Such a condition of mind creates a 
serum which poisons the bloodstream. Don’t hate men. You will your- 
self be the sufferer. Disagree, yes, of course; but don’t hate. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


N OONEinthis organization is in any way bound to vote except in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience. There is no power or law within this 
International Union which in any way interferes with a man’s voting right 
or his religious belief. Under our Constitution, any one who would attempt 
to force other conditions would be subject to discipline, even to the extent 
of expulsion by the International Union. 


After making the above statement, let me say, however, that there is 
not any need of men seriously hating one another because they disagree 
in their political beliefs. You and I may both be sincere although we differ 
in our choice of candidates or in our political philosophy. 

If men are chosen and elected by the rank and file to be leaders, it is 
their duty to lead, advise, counsel and give their membership the best 
thought there is in them. Men who are chosen for important offices in the 
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labor movement have opportunities of seeing, hearing and learning much, 
which the rank and file have not. Consequently, officers of national unions 
should be better informed than are the men who are working every day at 
their trade and calling, provided, however, that the officer has the necessary 
intelligence to fit his position. | 

During every general election for the past twenty years I have always 
expressed my opinion through the columns of our Journal and I don't 
believe that any of our people ever considered me as speaking because of a 
selfish motive. I have no use for the fellow who has an axe to grind, or who 
is looking for some job and therefore sacrifices the interests of his people 
for his own personal gain. 

There are two candidates for the presidency of the United States— 
Herbert Hoover for the Republican party and Alfred E. Smith for the Demo- 
cratie party. The question confronting us—the laboring people of our coun- 
try—is just which one of the two is the best man for Labor. 

In this instance, you will understand, I am only expressing my own 
opinion, based on my observations and understandings as well as my expe- 
riences over a period of years. Herbert Hoover is, in my opinion, a thor- 
oughly honest man and when he gives his word on anything he sticks to it. 
He is reputed to have become a millionaire at the age of thirty and to have 
made his money honestly. He is wealthy in his own right, so no one can 
charge him with desiring the position he is now seeking for a monetary 
consideration. He demonstrated during the war that he was capable of ren- 
dering most unselfish service. His work as secretary of commerce will bear 
scrutiny and is free from the taint of his having anything like ulterior mo- 
tives. On the other hand, Herbert Hoover would practically never have been 
heard of were it not for Woodrow Wilson selecting him to perform a certain 
mission or render certain service while he, Hoover, was in London, at the 
outbreak of the World War. 

In 1920 there was some talk of Hoover being the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party. Thousands of people in this country believed Hoover to be a 
Democrat. During the campaign in Indiana, and other places, for the nomi- 
nation of President, Senator Watson, who is now on the platform for Mr. 
Hoover, charged Hoover with being a Democrat and also with being a Brit- 
-isher, as he had lived outside of the United States for twenty-five years. 


Boiling the matter down, the situation is this: Herbert Hoover has 
never held an elective office of any kind, has never done other than work 
under someone else, and what he might do if elected to office is something 
wecannotsay. This we do know, that he was the favorite choice of President 
Coolidge for the presidency, and that he has, on more than one occasion, 
pledged himself to carry out the Coolidge policies. 

Now then, the Coolidge policies have been the Harding policies, and the 
Harding-Coolidge policies, at least as I interpret them, have always been 
favorable to the wealthy interests of our nation. It is not wrong for a can- 
didate for the presidency to deal with big men, to meet with the represen- 
tatives of large institutions, but there is an old saying, “Tell me your com- 
pany, and I'll tell you who you are," and that saying holds as true today 
as it did hundreds of years ago. 

The first man to interview Mr. Hoover upon his receiving the nomina- 
tion was General Atterbury, head of the Pennsylvania railroad. There was 
some talk of making Atterbury chairman of the Hoover campaign. If there 
was ever a representative of the railroads of this country who despises 
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Labor and Labor institutions, it is General Atterbury. He was responsible 
for the disastrous results in the shop trades strike where the men were 
fighting to offset the second or third ten per cent reduction in wages. He 
fought the shop trades with injunctions and through other methods until 
he practically destroyed their organizations, and starved the strikers into 
submission, and today there is not a shop trade working for the Pennsylvania 
railroad recognized as a union by General Atterbury—he has set up his own 
company union. 


Herbert Hoover is a mining engineer with a technical training. Ninety- 


nine per cent of men trained in institutes of technology have no resiliency ; 


they can not see but one straight line; can not be made to waver back and 
forth; have no give-and-take in their makeup, and when Herbert Hoover 
makes a promise to carry out the Harding-Coolidge policies he will keep that 
promise, no matter what it costs. 


I appeared before President Coolidge, as a member of the Executive 
Council, in behalf of the striking miners, the committee being sent there 
by the conference of International officers held in Pittsburgh last November, 
but, as we afterwards learned, all of our pleading to the President of the 
United States to do something to help the miners, might just as well have 
been made to the moon. Six hundred thousand men, women and children 
were suffering as a result of that strike; many of them starving. Other 
Presidents of the United States, viz., Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, 
when confronted with a similar situation, acted, but we could not get any- 
where with President Coolidge. He would not even call a conference between 
those deeply interested, and those who were suffering. He referred the 
matter to James Davis, secretary of labor, but the secretary of labor was 
unable to do anything because the employers practically refused to recognize 
his call for a conference. Herbert Hoover, who was instrumental in bringing 
about the so-called Jacksonville agreement in the mining industry, stood 
aside and never offered the slightest word of advice or counsel. That was 
the Coolidge policy: A reign of silence while the miners were surrounded 
by suffering. It is needless to refer to the Harding policies and the de- 
bauchery prevailing under that regime when the country's resources were 
peddled to the highest bidder. 


I have said that Herbert Hoover is an honest man and when he pledges 
himself to carry out the Coolidge policies, he will undoubtedly do so. The 
office of President of the United States, and its influence, has considerable 
force, and the actions of Mr. Hoover, if elected President, with his judgment 
and determination, will be serious for Labor if he carries out—and I think 
he will —his pledge to continue the policies and procedure of his predecessors, 
Harding and Coolidge. At any rate I, for one, am fearful because the man 
has brains and courage and determination. 


The other candidate, Alfred E. Smith, has not had a college education. 
He is a self-trained man, obtaining his education during the evening hours 
at school and from his daily experiences while still a young man; reading 
and devouring everything which would help to train his mind and educate 
him in order that he might meet the great problems confronting him in the 
many offices of trust which he has held as a representative of the people. 
He was elected a member of the New York Legislature many years ago and 
later on to the office of Governor of that great state with a population large 
enough to make a good-sized country, for four terms, and in every instance 
where it was possible for him to do so he has placed on the statute books of 
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New York legislation helpful to the masses of the common people. He has 
been a man’s man, living amongst Americans, dealing with the suffering 
multitude that surrounds him, understanding their pains and their aspira- 
tions, sharing and participating in their joys and victories, and fighting 
unflinchingly during all of his public life for the common people. 

With the late Sam Gompers, and as a member of the Executive Council, 
it was my pleasure to attend a banquet tendered us by Governor Smith in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City a few years ago and during his 
address he made a statement which, in substance, is as follows, and which 
I shall never forget, because of its courageous significance. 


«Should I ever fail or forget the working people of America, should I 
ever prove untrue to the pledges I have made to the masses, should I ever 
believe myself to be greater than they are, in my analysis of their needs, I 
hope should that time ever come, life will pass from me immediately. I have 
always endeavored to help the workers and whatever years are left to me 
shall be devoted to the interests of the people of America and especially to 
the toilers who comprise the great bulk of our American citizenship. I 
firmly believe in the aims and principles of the trade union movement." 


Sitting beside me that evening was Supreme Court Justice Wagner 
of New York, who is now United States Senator, and I can see in my mind's 
eye Sam Gompers teeming over with enthusiasm and admiration for this 
great champion of the people's rights—the governor of New York. I can 
imagine what Sam Gompers would be doing today were he alive. Of this 
I am sure, he would not be sitting on the fence. 

In reference to our own organization and my personal experience with 
Governor Smith, let me recite an incident or two. 

When Governor Smith was defeated for governor of New York he was 
chosen by the directors of the United States Trucking Company of New 
York to be the president of that company, and while he held that position 
we had a union-shop agreement with that concern. Never a dispute with 
Al Smith. After he ceased to be president of that trucking company, and 
during a controversy which we had with the Team Owners’ Association as 
to whether or not they would sign our agreement, I happened to get in touch 
with him (the United States Trucking Company was not a part of the Team 
Owners’ Association at that time) and he said: “Mr. Tobin, is there going 
to be a strike in Local 807?" I said, “Governor, it looks very much like it." 
“Well,” he said, “let me say this to you: If there is trouble with the associa- 
tion, the concern in which I was interested and in which my friends are now 
interested shall have no quarrel with your union." He called on the wire, 
while I was still standing there with him, one of the officials of the United 
States Trucking Company and requested that a settlement be made with 
the union in behalf of the United States Trucking Company, which was then, 
and is now, the largest forwarding company in the city of New York. 

At another time in which the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 584 was 
involved in a controversy and when it looked as though the men were going 
out on strike, Governor Smith called Organizer M. J. Cashal on the phone 
and said to him: “Mike, is there anything I can do for you in this situation ?" 
Brother Cashal answered saying, “Yes, I think you can do something if you 
will come to the meeting and talk to the boys." Al Smith came down to the 
meeting that night. There were nearly 10,000 members at the meet- 
ing and during the course of his talk he asked them to give him twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours in which he might try to make a settlement. Those 
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at the meeting almost unanimously acquiesced to his request and the next 
day he brought about a settlement, obtaining from the employers almost 
everything which the union had asked. 

Can you imagine the great governor of the great state of New York 
coming into the meeting and talking to the men? Do you know of any 
other governor who would have acted in this manner under similar circum- 
stances? Bear in mind that there was a mayor in New York City, Mr. Hylan, 
and the governor's office was in Albany, and that the mayor of New York 
City, which city would be seriously affected, did not deem it necessary to 
offer his services. | 

Having these, as well as many other experiences, in mind, don't you 
think that I, as General President of this International Union, would be 
somewhat of an ingrate if I did not vote for the candidate of the Democratic 
party in the coming election? 

In all my experiences with men in public office, and I have had some in 
this and other countries; meetings with ex-Presidents Wilson, Taft, Roose- 
velt and Harding and with President Coolidge; I have sat at luncheon with 
members of the House of Commons in England and the Reichstag in Ger- 
many; I have met the leaders who were considering the world-problems in 
Geneva, Switzerland; I have sat in conference in Amsterdam with Labor 
officials from many of the countries in Europe, but I never met a man more 
human, one more sympathetic with the masses of working people, or one 
wpe peer of helping the toilers than the governor of New York, Alfred 
E. Smith. 

Again I repeat, as above, vote as you please, there will not be any hard 
feelings. Let your conscience dictate to you what you should do. I have no 
axe to grind. I have a position of which I am proud and which fully compen- 
sates me for my labors. I am not seeking anything and I have no desire to 
do anything except that which I believe will be most helpful to the working 
people of our country. 


Address delivered by General President Daniel J. Tobin before the gathering of delegates 
attending the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of our International Brotherhood, Teamsters Head- 
quarters, Cincinnati, October I, 1928. 

On motion of Vice-President Casey, seconded by Vice-Presidents English and Geary, and 
unanimously adopted by the Executive Board, this address was ordered printed and published 
in the monthly magazine so that the entire membership would have an opportunity of read- 
ing same. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates and Visitors: 


The Team Drivers’ International Union was chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor in 1899. I became a member of the organization the 
latter part of 1900. I have been a member of our union and of the American 
Federation of Labor since that time and I hope to remain a member as long 
as I live. I was a member of the Knights of Labor before that when I worked 
as a street car driver in the city of Boston. 

Many blessings have been brought to our people as a result of the forma- 
tion and continuation of our organization. I suppose it is safe to say that 
no other class of workers were persecuted or suffered as much from low 
wages and long hours as the individuals employed at our craft prior to the 
establishment of our union. If ever there was a class of human beings that 
needed the protection of a union it was the men engaged at our occupation. 
(Applause.) 
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It is perhaps also well for me to remind you that we were also compelled 
to experience and endure some of the most fearful conditions that ever a 
young organization had to go through. 


If ever an organization of labor was cursed with dissension and rivalry 
emanating from the insincerity of its leadership it was our organization. 
Every curse that has befallen us and every suffering through dissension 
that we were compelled to endure can be charged without contradiction to 
the selfishness and jealousy obtaining in the minds of certain unprincipled 
men who were leaders in the early days in our union. 


.. Those men selected by the rank and file, trusted by the majority, used 
their positions not to further the interests of those who trusted them, but 
to further their own interests at the expense and almost the destruction 
of the union. There is an old saying that every man is entitled to his per- 
centage of mistakes, but I think that our experiences warrant me in saying 
that we have had more than our allotted percentage. I'll take second place 
to no man in admiring the qu: lities of the men who remained loyal to their 
obligations and who fought and fought and struggled, ofttimes in the minor- 
ity and ofttimes misunderstood, so that our institution, our union, might 
live and prosper and carry out the end for which it was instituted. Because 
I understand our problems and our people due to the opportunities I have 
had in serving this organization for twenty-one years, I feel that I am com- 
petent to express an intelligent opinion of our early struggles and sur- 
roundings. Shortly after the International was chartered, dissension and 
jealousy began to appear. 


In those early days the young organization admitted to membership em- 
ployers. In some instances we found men owning ten and twelve teams hold- 
ing membership in our union and dictating the policies and conditions under 
which their journeymen drivers should be employed. In time this condition 
was changed or remedied and after the amalgamation employers owning 
more than one team were eliminated from the organization. In August, 
1901, the first convention of the Team Drivers' International Union was held 
in Chicago. At that convention because a certain delegate representing the 
coal teamsters of Chicago was not selected to go to the American Federation 
of Labor Convention he adroitly and carefully planned to put his selfishness 
into effect and began to influence the other six or seven unions of teamsters 
in Chicago to cease their affiliation with the national organization and with 
the American Federation of Labor. Ever since then we have never been en- 
tirely free from secession. In November, 1902, at the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in New Orleans, a resolution which was 
presented by Delegate Dennis Driscoll of Boston, representing the horse 
shoers, requested the American Federation of Labor to appoint a commission 
to the end that the split in the Teamsters' Union would be cemented and that 
the two organizations of teamsters in our country be brought under one 
head under the banner of the American Federation of Labor. This resolution 
was practically unanimously adopted by the convention. Following up this 
action, President Gompers appointed John Moffet of the Hatters' Union, to 
act as umpire representing the American Federation of Labor. The Team 
Drivers' International Union selected Dennis Mulcahey, who was then the 
general president of the Woodworkers' International Union and the Team- 
sters' National Union, the Chicago organization, appointed Wm. Ryan of 
the Miners’ Union of Illinois as their representative. In August, 1903, in 
Niagara Falls, the two organizations came together and the Amalgamated 
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Union was formed and chartered under the title or name of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Since that time our charter has been amended 
and the words “‘Chauffeurs and Helpers" have been added to our original title. 


. There are none of the men here today, nor are there any of them connected 


with the trade union movement as nearly as I can find out, who were re- 
sponsible for the first serious mistake which was made by the creation of. 
the first secession organization in the city of Chicago. The secretary has 
read to you the names of the delegates who attended that amalgamation con- 
vention in Niagara Falls. While we do not want, and it is not my desire to 
turn our gathering here celebrating our Twenty-fifth Anniversary, into a 
memorial service, as men of common sense and reasoning we must be affected 
by the fact that there are so few of those who participated in the first con- 
vention present with us today. I am the only man from Boston or the New 
England district who attended the Niagara Falls convention that is left 
of the organization, and in that convention from the Boston district there 


. were many men of force and character who did their share in upbuilding or 


establishing the institution of which we are now justly proud. 

Our troubles did not end after the amalgamation. In fact as history 
now proves, they only began. Our troubles were intensified and multiplied by 
the class of men chosen at that convention to lead our union. I suppose the 
history of our International from 1903 to 1907 was the most fearful reign of 
indecency and treachery that was ever experienced by an organization of 
Labor. But from out of the ashes of what was left us in 1907 we have built 
an institution that is not only a credit to ourselves, who are engaged in its 
work, but it is being pointed to by the other Labor organizations of America 
and of the world as being perhaps the greatest example of what has been 
done for the men composing its membership, through the aid of the Labor 
Movement, by any organization in the civilized universe. (Applause.) 


I make reference to this because here in this city in 1904 we held a con- 
vention, and at that time there were less than 200 members in our union, 
and you would hardly believe it if I would relate to you the conditions under 
which they were working. There was a local of carriage, or funeral drivers, 
of about 100 men and a smaller local union of coal teamsters and they did 
not have any money or any leadership and no courage to fight. Poor and 
dejected, it was pitiable to listen to the tales they told the men who had 
come from other cities who enjoyed better conditions. 


I want you to travel in your mind's eye over the period of twenty-four 
years from 1904 to 1928. And I ask you to look around you and witness 
without giving expression to your thoughts until you return home, what 
you find in this city of Cincinnati today in so far as our organization is con- 
cerned. We have here at this time almost a 100 per cent union in all branches 
of our craft. With union shop agreements, with substantial treasuries, 
with harmony within our fold as much as it is humanly possible to find it 
between our organizations, our representatives, and our employers. In ad- 
dition to furthering the conditions of our membership by making their wages 
three times as much as they were years ago, by shortening their hours of 
labor, and by the elimination of many other servile abuses we have developed 
men of understanding whose minds are trained not only along the line of 
reasoning and understanding but who have been trained as business repre- 
sentatives capable of handling propositions and investments equal to any 
other elass in the community. (Applause.) As an example, I ask you to visit 
all through this splendid building in which you are now sitting and witness 
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for w— by entering into each office, the kind of men and the kind of 
institutions that are in our organization in this city. This building was 
purchased outright at a cost of $20,000; $30,000 was spent in improvements 
and remodeling—a total of $50,000. About a week ago the union refused the 
sum of $160,000 for this piece of property. The property is entirely paid for 
and entirely owned by Local No. 100, the truck drivers of Cincinnati. 
When I came into this city in 1907 there were not one-half dozen members 
of this particular branch of our craft holding membership in our union. 
Results as you witness them here speak for themselves. And this is only one 
instance or example which I could relate to you. Other unions in this city 
also own outright their buildings, and all of our Locals have substantial 
treasuries and are working in harmony with their employers and are at 
peace with the public. And greater than all that, there is satisfaction and 
understanding and co-operation between our membership locally and 
nationally. So it is in-Chicago, in San Francisco and in nearly all the other 
great cities of America. We have demonstrated through our organization 
and through unity, we have led in the vanguard in all organizations in build- 
ing up the conditions of our membership and in establishing on a sound basis 
in so far as we are concerned, the Union of Teamsters and Chauffeurs of 
America. The combined property and treasuries of our local unions in 
Chicago will run upwards of $2,000,000, and in building those treasuries 
they have been generous to a fault with every worthy institution which 
has come to them seeking aid or relief. And I want you men who are coming 
to me with your grievances (as you have a right to do) not to try to con- 
vinee me that you can not do something in the districts yet unorganized. 


Your conditions today in those districts are not for one moment as serious - 


as they were in the places I have before mentioned, consequently if you 
will do the same as those men in those cities have done which I have pointed 
out, there is no mistaking but what your success will be equal to theirs. If in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, in Syracuse and Buffalo, in Denver and in 
Portland, the men representing our unions and the members comprising our 
unions will go at their work with a determination to sacrifice, if necessary, all 
there is in them, you will enjoy the conditions that you witness in this city, 
because if there was ever a class persecuted and punished, if there was ever 
a lot of men deprived of even the most necessary things in life, it was the 
men of Cincinnati and of Chieago and of Cleveland and other cities that are 
now organized who are engaged in our craft. (Applause.) 


Seattle and St. Louis are other cities almost 100 per cent organized to 
which at this time I should make reference, because the men of our unions 
there have worked and worked in the interest of their membership and for 
the upbuilding and ennoblement of the rank and file who have chosen them 
as their representatives. 


At the Miami meeting of our General Executive Board in January, 1928, 
I was talking to Secretary Hughes in our room at the hotel and we were talk- 
ing about the Niagara Falls convention and there happened to pass by the 
door one of our men from Chicago and he said, *I heard you talking and 
. thought I would drop in. Hope I am not butting into anything private." 
We said, “No, on the contrary, we are glad to have you with us and we will 
tell you what we were talking about. We were saying that on the first day of 
October, this year, our International Union will be functioning twenty-five 
years under its present name and title. I was discussing with the secretary 
whether or not I would bring before the Board meeting, which is now in 


Messe 
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session, the question of giving proper recognition to what I believe is a very 
important event.” His answer was, “I am for you! I was there and I think 
you will be lax in your duties—and I do not think you are—unless you do so.” 
One of the two of us said, “Of course there will be considerable expense 
attached to it; not so much for the International because we are able to take 
care of it—unfortunately, for many years we were not—but it will be quite 
expensive to some of our local unions to send delegates.” 


We had that in mind and also the fact that while the International Ex- 
ecutive Board has the courage to stand for its actions—because it is beyond 
reproach—there may be those amongst our members in isolated districts 
—not from large cities—who might criticize our lavishness in undertaking 
such an expense. His answer was, “I can’t speak for the locals outside of 
our district; I know just what you are up against, but if there is any ques- 
tion about the expense, the Chicago Joint Council or the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union will take care of it.” Those words came from our late, loved friend 
and leader, Bill Neer of Chicago. 


We, of course, would not permit anything of the kind, and when I 
brought the matter in to the Board, it was the unanimous decision of the 
Board to instruct the General President and General Secretary-Treasurer 
to make suitable arrangements for this our Twenty-fifth Anniversary. So 
here you are, and whatever little enjoyment you can obtain from this visit, 
whatever pleasure you get from the refreshments, both liquid and solid, you 
may partake of, all is taken care of by the International Union, which 
is your Union, and your money. 

The Joint Council of Cincinnati would be glad to entertain you, as they 
have done on more than one occasion, but the General Executive Board de- 
cided that no one should be burdened with any expense of that kind except 
the International on this occasion. 

I wanted to recite this for the purpose of having you understand how 
this celebration or anniversary took place. There is going to be a banquet 
this evening with refreshments and luxuries which I am not going to 
mention, so you need not eat a heavy lunch as you will be taken’care of by an 
active staff of business agents under the guidance and advice of General 
Organizer Farrell. 

Now I had a double purpose in desiring that this anniversary take 
place. It may seem strange to you to have me say this, but I have never been 
in love with the long-term convention. I believe the men representing those 
unions of ours ought to get together for the purpose of exchanging thoughts 
and ideas and for reviewing the conditions surrounding this organization 
oftener than every five years. The reasons for establishing the five-year 
convention were sound in a great many ways. 

At that time the history of this International Union had been that 
usually after nearly every yearly convention, in the old days, because of 
selfishness and jealousies obtaining, we were confronted with secession. Men 
are not yet entirely perfect; men are yet as human as they were four or 
five hundred years ago, and our great world war demonstrated that it took 
but two or three years to bring men back to savagery, although the process 
of civilization had gone on for two thousand years. In addition, the men are 
as human today as they were a hundred years ago, yet they are possessed 
with greater tact, much more strategy and more fully developed mentally 
and with these advancements have come a condition of cruelty and selfish- 
ness which causes untold suffering to the people they represent within this 
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organization. So when the resolution establishing the five-year convention 
came before one of our conventions it was adopted. 

Bear this in mind, however, that the long-term convention was not 
adopted for the purpose of continuing men in office indefinitely, but for the 
reasons that I have explained. While it would be an injustice to remove 
men from office who do their work properly and conscientiously, it would 


be ten times more serious to continue men in office who were neglectful 


or unfit to represent our membership and the ideals of our organization. 
Officials of unions who make up their minds to get by as easily as possible by 
doing as little as they can, by believing they can fool their membership when 
face to face; in short who are in the business for all they can get out of it, 
this class of men are a menace and a curse to any institution and should be 
removed. And I am sorry to say that this class of leaders is slipping into our 
organization here and there throughout the country and not only into our 
unions but the labor movement in general. Men who render service to our 
organization, in nearly every instance that service is recognized and the 
men are continued in office. 


In 1912 we went from the two-year to the three-year convention, which 
was held in San Francisco in 1915 and at that convention in San Francisco 
we changed the law again, making it a five-year term. 

In those days we never could fathom the extent to which "m would 
come in our trade. The long-term convention has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages because with the revolution taking place in the industry in which 
we are engaged it necessitates us coming together and meeting the new 
problems that arise by consultation and conference and changes of law if 
necessary. We have gone from the ox cart of the early days to the horse- 
drawn vehicle of later years, and within the last decade we have almost en- 
tirely replaced the horse-drawn vehicle with the motor-driven machine. 
It would be utterly impossible today to handle the volume of merchandise 
and passengers under the old-time methods. 

Judging from the past and standing on the edge of the future, I have 
no hesitancy fn saying that within the next ten or fifteen years there will 
be a still greater revolution in the method of transportation of both freight 
and passengers. Only the dreamer in his most fanciful dreams can possibly 
fathom the extent of the changes which will obtain in a few years in our 
craft. As the motor truck is now handling and hauling goods shipped a few 
years ago by railroads from Boston to St. Louis, so the airship within a 
short time will be transporting passengers and freight from New York 
to San Francisco, and in the opinion of experts the possibility of handling 
freight across the ocean is within the power of this yet infant and modern 
invention. In addition to the changes within our craft there are other 
great difficulties and emergencies arising from month to month and from 
year to year. Let me picture to you if I can one of the most dangerous 
conditions with which we are menaced. 

In the old days it was somewhat of a crime to belong to the union and I 
remember first wearing the old metal button, the emblem of the Team 
Drivers’ International Union; and it had to be worn in secret. In the section 
of the country in which I resided it was then a crime to be à union man. 
Today it is an honor. In those days, however, men fought for their union as 
it was their religion and their only hope. Conditions in recent years have 
come too easy to the average trade unionist. Because the fighting ability 
of trade unionists has not been tested or continually challenged, men have 
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been slipping away, losing their old spurt of aggressiveness which made 
the unions in the early days what they are today. The employers first fought 
us because they despised the union, understanding that it would increase 
wages and shorten hours and thereby, in their judgment, depreciate profits. 
It was nothing unusual or uncommon to see numerous strike breakers under 
police protection in every large city where disagreements arose. They (the 
employers) found this system both expensive and destructive. They then 
pursued another course by placing spies in our unions and by creating dual 
or company unions. This proved also to be a failure, and then they began 
selling stock to their employees, calling them parts of the business, owners 
of the company. This subterfuge also was exposed by the unions and except 
among the unorganized industry it has proven to be unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing the 100 per cent loyalty to the business or of breaking down the con- 
fidence of men in their unions. But in recent years a new method has been 
pursued, a new plan adopted, and this plan is slowly but surely taking away 
from the workers the power and the vitality of their organizations. I refer 
to the decisions rendered against Labor in the many courts of our country. 
The days of fighting us and beating us with bludgeons, the days of their 
hiring murderers to kill us, to drive us to crime when they found us in an 
uneontrollable mental condition resulting from the sufferings due to depri- 
vations and persecutions suffered during the strike, are now passed and 
in their place have come the new modern methods of slapping us on the 
back and then destroying us by court decisions. Perhaps you think that 
I am overstating the situation when I say that employers hire pluguglies 
and bludgeon men to destroy us, but let me say to you that I made this state- 
ment before an employers’ association in the city of Chicago and the state- 
ment was not denied because there were some present who knew I spoke 
the truth. 


For twenty years the American Federation of Labor was endeavoring to 
place on the statute books of our country the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
after they got it there, they further amended it or strengthened it by the 
enactment of the Clayton Act which declared that Labor was not a com- 
modity, that the blood of human beings should not be placed in the same 
category as a lump of steel or a ton of coal. But after twenty-one years 
of work and struggling we find that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is directed 
only against one institution, the institution of Labor, while its employment 
against the trusts, against which it was intended, have been almost nothing, 
and the Clayton Act has been interpreted by many judges as not meaning 
what it was intended to mean in the interests of the toilers. Let me show you 





by citing one or two instances how the judiciary of our country are inter- _ 


ferring by court decisions with the progress and usefulness of the Trade 
Union Movement. 


The Stone Cutters’ International Union is located in Indianapolis. There 
is a large soft stone industry in Indiana. Because of trouble with the quarry 
owners in Bedford, Indiana, and in other places in that state, because of the 
failure of the National Soft Stone Cutters’ Union to reach an agreement with 
the producers of this stone which is used extensively in buildings, the Stone 
Cutters' International Union had their membership withdrawn from the 


employment of those contractors. But attorneys.for the union contended. 


the men were locked out. They proceeded under the guidance and instruc- 
tions of their attorney, a man who held the position of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney at one time, and considered one of the best legal minds in 
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Indianapolis. After a while the employers, finding their business diminish- 
ing and contractors of buildings buying stone elsewhere, because they 
wanted their building operations to continue, the quarry owners or stone 
eontractors brought suit against the International Union. They asked for an 
injunction restraining the membership from taking any stand or position 
against their products. In other words, to compell the journeyman cutter 
or stone setter to handle their wares, the wares of the companies that re- 
fused to do any business with their National Union. The case was tried 
before Judge Anderson in the Federal Court, a man who is anything but 
friendly to Labor ; but he seeing from his point of view and from digging into 
the law as much as possible, that the quarry owners had no case, decided in 
favor of the union. The employers took their case before the Federal 
Court of Appeals which was sitting in Chicago. But again the unanimous 
decision of the court was in favor of the stone cutters and against the 
employers. 


Did the employers rest there? No, they took the case to the full bench 
of the United States Supreme Court and that dignified tribunal decided 
against the stone cutters, decided against the other two branches of the 
Federal Court and said by vote of seven to two that all the other judges were 
wrong, that the men as individuals had an understood conspiracy or some- 
thing of that kind, and the prayer of the employers was granted, Justice 
Holmes and Justice Brandeis dissenting. There is no greater legal mind 
in this country than that of Justice Brandeis and the minority or dissenting 
opinion which he rendered in this case is a masterpiece in the minds of many 
leading jurists of our country. 


In almost every case in which Labor was involved, as nearly as I can 
find out, that has come before the United States Supreme Court since Chief 
Justice Taft has been placed in the position which he now holds, every de- 
eision was against Labor with one or two exceptions. There is a man sitting 
here among you, à lawyer of Boston, Peter J. Donahue, who was at one 
time a business agent of one of our unions. He is now handling a case for 
us in which the membership of Local No. 380, 800 milk drivers in the city of 
Boston have had a decision rendered against them amounting to $60,000, 
and this decision has been confirmed by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, a court which has had the reputation of being possessed of some 
of the best minds in the legal fraternity in that state. The case arose over 
a strike of the milk drivers, in which some of the strikers went out and asked 
the customers of this employer, (whom they claimed had broken his agree- 
ment with the union) —or they informed them that this unfair milk distrib- 
utor refused to carry out their agreement and asked them to purchase their 
milk from some other concern. After a while the employer asked for an 
injunction or for relief from the activities of the union. He did not ask 
for damages. The case was sent to a master and the master not only recom- 
mended the court to grant the injunction, but as part of the relief the master 
stated that he found that the employer had suffered a loss in his business 
amounting to around $60,000. The court sustained the report and findings 
of the master. We then took the case to the Supreme Court of Massa- 
ehusetts and that court has decided to sustain the decision of the lower 
court. We are now preparing to endeavor to get the case before the United 
States Supreme Court. If we are successful in getting it there, I personally 
have very little confidence that there will be any revision of the decision of 
the lower court. In other words, I have no hesitancy in saying to you 
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that where Labor is involved before the United States Supreme Court, 
judging from previous decisions, there is very little hope for relief. I men- 
tion these facts so that I may bring to your minds a realization of the 
dangers confronting us. In the case of the milk drivers the union has very 
little money because they have been fighting for many years against un- 
just employers in the Boston districts, but whether the union has money - 
or not makes little difference to the courts or to the employer, because 
every man who is a member of the union has his property, personal and 
real, at stake and the said property can be taken by the collector to satisfy 
the judgment, and if one or two or twenty men have nothing, and, one or two 
of the others has considerable, all will be taken from one, or can be taken 
tosatisfy the judgment. Milk drivers having a little bank account of $1,000 
or $1,500 for the protection of their wives and children must give up those 
accounts to make up the total of $60,000. And do you think that you are 
safe in your districts? Do you think because of your powerful unions in 
San Francisco and Chicago and St. Louis that you are going to escape? 
If you think so then you are laboring under a most serious illusion. No 
matter how strong your unions are, if the courts continue gradually en- 
croaching on the rights of men, gradually restricting the liberties we have 
enjoyed and fought for, it is only a question of a short time when the very 
life blood will be sapped by judicial decisions and the unions that have 
rendered service practically destroyed. 


In the ease of the stone cutters you will notice that I stated that 
Judge Anderson who had not been looked upon as friendly to Labor 
(he sentenced the iron workers in the dynamite case), was strongly of the 
opinion and so decided that the stone cutters were not guilty and that the 
employers were not entitled to the relief they asked for. While it is not 
perhaps necessary to go into the question of the appointment of some of 
our judges to federal positions, it may be interesting to our membership to 

have me relate here an incident or two relative to such appointments. 
Bear this in mind, and I think you will agree with me that appointments to 
the federal bench and to nearly all federal positions that do not come under 
civil service are made through pull or influence or for service rendered during 
political campaigns. The late Chief Justice White was a Democrat coming 
from New Orleans. He was appointed Chief Justice as a Democrat by the 
Republican President, William Howard Taft. Many newspapers commented 
on the appointment at the time. One of the first cases coming before the 
Supreme Court at the time was the Standard Oil case and the Judge Landis 
fine of $29,000,000. You of course remember that the fine was set aside. 


Judge Anderson, now serving in the Federal Court of Appeals, was a 
Republican politieal leader in Montgomery county, Indiana, comprised 
mostly of rural districts, living in the city of Crawfordsville, Indiana. He 
handled, or was prominent in the McKinley campaign in 1896 and 1900 and 
the district went strong for McKinley. After the assassination of President 
McKinley in Buffalo in 1900, Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt was made 
President and he appointed A. B. Anderson a federal judge. Some years 
later when our government decided to build the Panama Canal they had 
to buy certain rights, franchises, etc., from a company composed mostly of 
American citizens. Among them was supposed to be a very close friend 
or relative of President Roosevelt. Bear in mind, those of you who can 
remember, that the French government attempted to build the Panama 
Canal and failed, mostly because of the disease infected conditions obtain- 
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ing therein. And our great surgeon, General Gorgas, working in harmony 
with that great engineer, Goethals, establishing sanitary conditions, killing 
off the pests that infected the workers with yellow fever and malaria, deserve 
the greater part of the credit for the building and completion of that wonder- 
ful engineering undertaking. At any rate, this company of Americans sold 
. to the United States for an enormous price, the rights they had purchased 
from the French government—a much greater price than the amount they 
paid for same. One of the New York newspapers—lI forget whether it was 
the New York Times or the New York World— printed a statement in which 
it insinuated that this friend of President Roosevelt was mainly interested— 
in other words they insinuated that the government buying at this enor- 
mous price those Panama rights, that it was rather shady, that there was 
collusion. The Indianapolis News, a leading Republican paper, copied the 
statement. Roosevelt brought suit against the Indianapolis News and 
he wanted the case tried in'the District of Columbia. The News insisted that 
the case be tried in the federal district of Indiana. Decision of the case came 
before Judge Anderson, and although President Roosevelt appointed An- 
derson, Anderson receiving a great deal of popular comment from the 
News in years past and undoubtedly digging into the law and finding that 
the News was justified, decided in favor of the Indianapolis News. Shortly 
afterward at à banquet tendered to President Roosevelt in Indianapolis at 
the Columbia Club, a leading Republican club in Indiana, Roosevelt in re- 
ferring to the matter used the phrase implying that the man who rendered 
such a decision in favor of the News and against Roosevelt was either a 
“knave or a jackass,” or language similar to this. If the statement of our 
dearly loved President was correct in either sense, why should such a man 
remain on the bench or be allowed to remain on the bench? Of course, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with all his great qualities was quite impulsive and very 
human and liable to make statements in an excited condition of mind which 
may be an exaggeration of actual conditions. 


The great dangers surrounding us from the standpoint of the courts - 


and the unsympathetic attitude of some of them in recent years, can not 
possibly be magnified by me. You heard of the amount of money in our 
national treasury. It seems like an enormous sum. It was put there by the 
most careful and conscientious practice of economy. Economy based on 
justice to our people. But that sum amounts to nothing if at any time we 
are involved in legal proceedings by some one or many unscrupulous em- 
ployers. Again I repeat, no matter how much money you have in your 
treasury in the large cities, you are absolutely at the mercy of a judge 
who may interpret your actions as against the law. Let me ask you, how 
. ean you possibly carry on a strike in any branch of our business without 
telling our friends who are fair to us and who are unfair to us? 


How many times have you milk drivers and you bread drivers told 
your customers that a certain firm was unfair to you? 'There.is no other 
way in which we can win a strike except by following out what we believe 
were our God-given rights, to inform our public who the employers are who 
are treating us with justice and those who are against us, and follow it up 
by asking our friends to spend their money with fair employers and not to 
spend it to destroy us by patronizing employers who are fighting us. All of 
you in each of your localities are guilty in the eyes of the Massachusetts 
courts, just as guilty as the membership of the milk drivers of Boston in the 
fight which they made, for they were only fighting for the preservation 
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of their union, as you would have fought under similar circumstances. 
And let me say further, that those men in Boston had no intention of 
violating the law. They believed they were within their legal rights. 


All of those years that the Federation of Labor spent toward the en- 
actment of favorable laws have, in my opinion, been somewhat wasted. I 
have reached this conclusion and I have so stated in the council meetings 
of the federation, that it is useless for us to waste our energies toward the 
enactment of favorable laws unless we place on the bench men who are 
sympathetic and favorable to the masses of the working people. Especially 
do we need to exercise our energies and influence toward appointments to 
the federal courts where judges are not elected. I remember back in 1910 
and 1911 during the famous Buck Stove & Range case in which the late 
sam Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison were sentenced to jail 
for contempt of court, and in which instance Sam Gompers practically de- 
fied the courts to put into action their decision; where he went around the 
country arousing the minds of the workers of the serious danger to which 
they were menaced as a result of that decision. Some of you at least can re- 
member that those men never went to jail and the United States court finally 
n a the case, which means that it was practically thrown in the waste 

asket. 

If the men and women of Labor of today would only arouse themselves 
as was done then, there would be in my judgment a different complexion 
on the decisions of the courts. Bear this in mind, that the Republican and 
Democrat parties do not desire to continually have to apologize for their 
appointees. Consequently I say to you that the dangers confronting us are 
serious, and no matter who leads in the vanguard of labor they are going to 
be confronted with a more serious condition than ever confronted our Labor 
Movement before. 

I have never been charged with being a pessimist. I think most of you 
who know me know that I am not always scrupulously serious. That I have 
always tried to look at the bright side of life. This has been necessary, other- 
wise I would have broken long ago under the conditions that surrounded me. 
I have seen treacherous times day and night within this movement of ours. I 
have had experiences which I could not recite except in secrecy to my 
closest associates ; experiences that reeked with terror and sometimes seem- 
ingly spelled disaster; when men have gone through strikes where they 
have seen thousands starving and their fellows beaten to the ground, 
and the jails opened to receive the victims who had been framed. It takes 
more than ordinary human individuals to stand up against the strain. 


I have travelled through very nearly all the countries of Europe as a 
representative of Labor. I think you will not consider me egotistical if 
I say that I feel I have done something for our organization in helping in my 
humble way to raise it up from where it was to the position it now holds, 
one of the most important perhaps in the Labor Movement. But I have no 
hesitancy again in saying to you that I do not know how far this insidious, 
carefully planned work of our enemies, influencing our government officials 
and our judiciary against us (as it appears to us from the outside), how far 
they are going to go. I do not know how much of suffering we will be called 
upon to endure in order to prevent them from destroying us. 


But this I know, that as we vowed in the old days to save our union 


' from the malicious influence of debauchery which held us in its grip; as 


we vowed in the days of the Buck Stove & Range Company that our leaders 
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would suffer if necessary; so we now say in all sincerity and with all the 
force there is in us, that our enemy shall not destroy us, “they shall not 
pass.” (Applause.) 


There is, however, a group in the United States senate composed of 
Democrats and Republicans, men of the highest character, men who place 


honor and their country above pelf and monetary consideration, men who ' 


even sacrifice their business futures in order to fight for justice for the mass- 
es of the people. Those men are guarding our interests and continually watch- 
. ing night and day so that the freedom of the masses would not be destroyed, 
or that monopoly and power shculd not ride rough-shod over American 
citizenship and American institutions. They deserve the commendation, 
respect, confidence and appreciation of the rank and file of the toilers of our 
country and of the general citizenship of the nation. I refer to the progres- 
sive group of United States senators in Washington. 


You noticed from the roll call of the delegates who attended the con- 
vention twenty-five years ago in Niagara Falls that there were 307 dele- 
gates in attendance. There are just seven of that large group present here 
today. Those seven men and many others of you who are here will not be 
present when the Golden Anniversary of our organization is celebrated 
twenty-five years hence. But it is our desire and our hope that our organi- 
zation will continue to prosper in the years to come as it has in the past. We 
are selfish to this extent, that we want this organization to which some of 
us have given twenty-five years of the best of our lives, to continue pros- 
perous and undivided. We don’t want this organization destroyed by en- 
emies from within or without. Whether living or dead, it would grieve us 
to know that enemies destroyed the only instrumentality left to our people 
for their protection. I am ea a here of the words of Kipling, slightly 
paraphrasing same: 


“I can not bear to hear the truths I've spoken 
-Twisted by knaves to set a trap for fools, 
Or watch the works I gave my life to broken, 
And stoop and’ build them up again with worn-out tools." 


I say to you men, we are going through a period of revolution within 
our organization that will take all of the energy and strategy that is within 
you to hold this union together. The attendance of your meetings is con- 
tinually falling off. They will not come because they do not realize the 
dangers surrounding them and it is up to you to educate them and to bring 
them back. Without meetings so that men can be recharged with that 
spirit of determination, the unions will gradually die of dry rot, and you 
will be left with nothing better than a membership who do not understand, 
susceptible to the intrigues and plottings of your enemies. You are living 
in an age of flapperism which has struck into unions as it has permeated 
every other class in our present civilization. If men will only think and 
realize what this union has done for them, if men will only be made to 
understand what might happen to them if they lost their union, then there 
will be some hope. When you consider that the wages of our people in a 
certain city exceed the combined wages of an equal number of lawyers in 
that same city by several hundred dollars per year, those men who were 
educated and trained, then you can appreciate some things that our union 


has done. When it is considered that a few years ago we were cursed with : 


illiteracy and surrounded by prejudice and that we have disestablished both, 
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surely men will be willing to fight for an institution that has done such good 
to the humblest of American citizenship. 


No other institution, political, social or religious, has brought the 


comfort or the blessings of such a substantial nature to the working people, 
that the trade union movement has brought. You men from San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, and you men from Seattle, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
if you have that love which I think you have for your union, you can under- 
stand now that unless you are willing to make sacrifices, that unless you are 
willing to take chances, that unless you use all the power that has been given 
you, you can not hold what you have won. (Applause.) 


Every industrial struggle that has taken place in recent years, especially 
since the ending of the war, has been forced on the workers by their em- 
ployers. Industries and corporations that accumulated immense wealth 
during the war, in many instances profiteering on our government, while the 
masses of the workers were fighting at home and abroad so that our country 
might win—yes, many of those institutions immediately upon a slowing 
down of their profits began to make war on the unions. We were not free 
from some of this conflict but with the exception of a few instances, with 
our backs to the wall we fought them day after day, disputing every inch of 
ground and, if temporarily surrendering some of our gains, it was with a 
determination to recover those losses at the first opportunity. And I am 
proud and happy to say to you men here that every place where we were 
compelled to take a reduction after the ending of the war, we have not only 
recovered the loss but added to the whole. I might also say to you that 
wherever a substantial defeat has been obtained, in nearly every instance 
it has been due to poor leadership or to careless, disgusting officials of the 
union. This is not only true locally but in all the field of organized Labor in 
this and other countries, incompetent or selfish leadership has been respon- 
sible for most of the set-backs of Labor. Let me now refer for. à moment to 
our International Executive Board. 


When a local asks for the endorsement of a strike do you think the 
International Executive Board desires to refuse you? No. Do you think the 
International Executive Board because they refuse you, that they are 
pleased to do so? No. We would be much more gratified were we able to 
answer “Yes, go ahead, we will back you up." Out of over two hundred re- 
quests for strike endorsements during the past three years there have 
been less than ten refusals, and in nearly every instance where a refusal ob- 
tained, it was because they were poorly organized or because they had officials 
who were not leaders but trailers, and because we realized that granting a re- 
quest to strike in such localities would mean the destruction of what was left 
of the union. If the men who accept office will put all there is in them into 
the union as they obligate themselves to do, then in spots throughout the 
country where our unions are weak they will be strengthened. No matter 
how poor I am, no matter how much I need to work, I will never stay in a 
position unless I feel that I am rendering service for the remuneration that 
I receive. And I will never pledge or promise to do anything unless I am 
satisfied to carry out that obligation. The success or destruction of a union 
depends most upon the officials whether local or national. The manage- 
ment of any industry or enterprise depends upon the ability, faithfulness 
and determination of the officials to make that undertaking a success. 
Unions are to à great extent business institutions that must be conducted, 
in order to be of service, along'business lines. So that upon the shoulders 
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of you men who are officials of unions, upon the strength and the influence 
that you put into your positions, your unions will either rise or fall. But bear 
this in mind; you can not stand still except for the purpose of taking an 
account of your position. 

You are going back to your unions and you inform them that the 
International Union is numerically and financially sound; that we have per- 
haps a better institution today than even our fondest dreams anticipated 
twenty-five years ago. But in the same breath you explain to them, as I 
have tried to explain to you, that unless we fight and stand together 
shoulder to shoulder, if we become divided in any sense of the word, that 
unless we make our goal the goal of fair dealing, the enemy waiting on the 
threshold will find us nothing better than a bubble, a bubble subject to 
explosion and destruction as soon as division and wrongdoing are to set in. 

I want to leave this thought with you. This International Union stands 
perhaps for the greatest amount of local autonomy of any International 
Union in the world. Iam saying that this condition must change as the years 
goon. The International Union must have greater control over the affairs 
of its local unions in order to more solidly protect the local unions from 
themselves at certain times, and protect the local unions from outside in- 
fluences that are trying to break in, and that don’t belong. It has been 
proven to you that on more than one occasion the selfishness of men on 
the slightest disagreement excites them even to the verge of destruction of 
the union. And this is a condition against which you men charged today 
with the carrying on of this union must protect yourselves and your fu- 
ture membership if you are not to shirk your duty. I am not speaking for 
myself. My time is perhaps drawing to a close. The time of all men comes 
to an end some time and I feel that I have given my share. But I am speak- 
ing in the interests of the younger men who are here, and in the name 
of the men who have helped to build this institution, and for the future of 
those who are not yet members; and I say to you that it is your duty to 
surround the National Union with protective laws whereby it shall be able to 
control the affairs of a local union when occasion necessitates, against the 
selfishness and evil practices of men who may become officials, and get tem- 
porarily in control. There is no reason why the National Union also can not 
be protected by laws against any such thing as any one or two individuals 
destroying the structure that you have built up. We must stand on the 
battle line advocating those reforms, and not stand aside and let others 
do the job. We must not be satisfied to draw our salary alone or get by as 
easy as we can. 

There are about 30,000 members in and around Greater Chicago—am 
I right, Mr. Secretary? (Secretary Hughes answers 'yes.") They have 
splendid unions in that city. They have à combined wealth of perhaps 
$2,000,000 in money and property. Chicago, in so far as our craft is con- 
cerned, has perhaps the most powerful organization in our country. The 
Building Trades and other unions have been set aside in some cities where 
they were powerful, but the Teamsters’ Unions, because of their careful 
management and the justice upon which their policies are carried on, have 
not been set aside but have marched onward and onward from 1908 until 
the present time, a period of twenty years. We must take time to stop and 
think and look over our surroundings. Temporarily at least in many places 
we have reached the point of saturation. This condition we must recognize. 
On the other side of the table are our employers also thinking, plotting and 
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planning, and if we become entangled in a conflict in Chicago or any other 
large city, if the large corporations decide to fight us because of any 
unjust tacties or unfair request made by us, let Labor understand, and let 
me impress this on your mind, that capital, money, courts, can defeat you 
as they have done to other at one time all-powerful/Labor organizations. 
Look at what has happened to the splendid Miners’ Union. They have gone 
through a struggle against the reduction in wages which lasted nearly 
eighteen months. Today that Miners’ Union is shattered and in a worse 
condition than it has ever been before, due to the fact that employers de- 
cided no matter what the cost, to set aside this at one time all-powerful in- 
stitution. The strongest mechanical trade union in the world for many years 
was the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. They had been for years 
the greatest influence in the trade industry on the western coast. I will 
not state the reasons here that caused the conflict that emanated between 
themselves and their employers, but that institution that at one time built 
its own mills to supply its own material to its own members, that had un- 
limited money, that went through courts and was always successful, that 
institution finds itself confronted with the open shop conditions in every 
branch of the trade. I mentioned those matters to you not to deprecate 
the efforts of those unions, not to diminish or take away the amount of sac- 
rifices made by them, but to call to your mind that the same thing can 
happen to you. Whatever chance there is for a district it is to work in 
harmony with its national organization. The lines of demarkation and 
boundaries are being continually wiped out in our modern advancing civi- 
lization. Spaces have been eliminated so that instead of taking twenty or 
thirty days to travel from east to west, we are getting there now in a few 
days, and shortly will be getting there within a few hours. With these eter- 
nal and fast changing conditions arising it will be necessary for us to meet 
the changing conditions with newer and more modern methods of thought 
and action. 


In the beginning of this address I explained to you why the General 
Executive Board decided to bring about this gathering, and while we had a 
desire to meet in friendship and enjoyment, our main object was to get 
together for the purpose of exchanging thoughts and ideas for our future 
guidance and protection. 


Our hope that when we meet in convention in this old *Queen City" of 
the west two years hence, that we will come determined to frame laws and 
further progressive measures to protect and guard our union in this new 
America of today, that will guide us from destruction and lead us on and 
on to continued victory and achievement during the years that are to 
come. Some perhaps may not be here who are here now, the Great 
Reaper is continually working, but those of us who will be there, I am sure 
will do their duty from the standpoint of protecting the whole International 
Union, not the east or the west, nor the north or south, but this great 
body of men who comprise our membership and who are working at our 
craft within the confines of the United States and Canada. I make this re- 
quest of you now. If you love your union as I think you do; if your whole 
life has not been a lie, and I know it has not been, you will prepare now to 
train men in your unions who will be competent to take your place at any 
time that they are called upon to do so. Every progressive institution has 
men ready to fill the important positions of that institution should necessity 


require same. No corporation or institution should be entirely dependent 
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on one or two men; so give this expression of mine thought and consideration 
because it means the preservation of our unions. Some day there will be a 
great balancing up, an evening up of the game, and each man will have 
to meet the most severe judge that a human being can meet—his own 
conscience. If he has not served as loyally and conscientiously as it was 
humanly possible for him to serve those who elected him, then his punish- 
ment shall be meted out through the cells in that conscience. I feel sure that 
this union is going to go on. It may be taxed to its utmost strength within the 
next few years; yes, we may be even set back temporarily, but as I know 
you men and what you have endured in the past, and as I look into the faces 
of you younger men who are here today, Iam just as confident of your future 
success as I am of the rising and the setting sun. I am confident that if you 
are forced to fight you will again be rehabilitated and repossessed of the 
vigor and determination with which you fought from 1907 to the present 
day. From out the ashes of the conflicts have emerged men who have been 
purified and whose courage and determination has been strengthened to 
such an extent that their faith in this union has made them whole. The re- 
action from the Chicago conflict of 1905 cleaned us from the selfish human 
creatures who would destroy us to serve their own individual interests. All 
those who did not play the game fair have been driven like dumb cattle 
from the fold, and there only remains within us those who have been tried 
and have not been found wanting. (Applause.) 


If there is any one thing more than another that has been the cause 
of our success it is the confidence we have had in one another. If there is 
some one thing above another that has kept us in the International fighting 
against the odds, it is because we exchanged thoughts and confided and 
consulted and relied on the honesty of each other. If there is anything that 
will destroy you more than another it is the secret serpent of suspicion and 
distrust; it is the campaign that might be carried on by evil thinking in- 
dividuals; it is lack of belief in your associate officers. If officers of unions, 
either local or International, are, not what they should be, if they are lax 
and just job holders, weed them out and cast them from you but do so in 
a legal manner. You have the laws which provide you with the means with- 
in your unions. Let not good fellowship, goodwill or palship stand in the 
way if qualities are lacking in an individual. Those who elected you to 
office, the rank and file, whose interests are at stake are greater even than 
the friendship of some individual, and I take second place to no man in the 
value of a friend's friendship. You must face every situation that con- 
fronts you squarely and openly and with an expression of confidence in your 
countenance which will give courage to those you lead. Your strategy will 
be tested and your courage will have to be again proven during the next four 
or five years in many districts of our country during this revolution now 
obtaining in industry and in American life. But I am confident that you 
are capable of meeting the situation, and I am sure that you will win be- 
cause fighting for justice and square dealing will.strengthen your arms 
and give courage to those engaged in the conflict, which will be a help toward 
bringing success. With this hope and this thought and this desire, may I 
express this wish that those who are here, you younger men, some of you 
will be present at the Golden Anniversary of our International Union; will 
you call to the minds of those present on that great occasion that those of 
us who are here now at this Silver Anniversary, who have gone through the 
heart-rending struggles and the ever joyous victories of the past twenty- 
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five years, that we did our duty in our day, that we handed down to those 
who followed us a better, a stronger and a greater institution than the 
one that we received, and that we expect them likewise to do the same in 
their turn in their way and in their time; that we rendered unselfish service 
in accordance wih our ability and in accordance with the light that God 
had given us, and that we did all we could to protect and perpetuate the 
organization of which we are so justly proud—the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 


- At the end of the address of President Tobin the delegates arose to their feet and vigorously 
cheered in appreciation of the remarks for a period of several minutes. 
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Synopsis of what transpired in Cincinnati 
during the celebration of the Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary of the founding and establishment of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Stablemen & Helpers. 


Delegates appeared from nearly 
every section of the country. There 
were about 250 delegates at a meet- 
ing which was called in the Team- 
sters’ Union Headquarters of Cincin- 
nati. By the way, the Truck Drivers 
of ~Cincinnati, Local 100, own this 
building and I think all who have 
seen it will agree with me that it is 
a beautiful building and a credit to 
the boys of Cincinnati. 

General President Tobin opened 
the meeting at 2:00 o’clock Monday 
afternoon, October 1, briefly stated 
the object of the celebration and in- 
troduced General Secretary-Treas- 
‘urer Thos. L. Hughes, who made a 
few remarks referring to the conven- 
tion held in Niagara Falls, in which 
the amalgamation and foundation of 
our present union took place. He 
then read a list of the delegates who 
were present at the Niagara Falls 
convention, 307 in number, and con- 
cluded by reciting a few other remi- 
niscences of that eventful convention. 

The General President then intro- 
duced General Auditor George Kidd 
to the delegates. He made a brief 
statement to the convention, setting 
forth some of his experiences since 
beeoming auditor, and wound up by 
stating to the delegates that he would 
visit their unions, all of them, in time 
and when he did so he wanted them 
to be ready, to keep everything ship- 


e 


` gnata as he might drop in at any 
time. 

General President Tobin then read 
the following telegrams to the con- 
vention: 


TELEGRAMS 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 


Because the local members of your 
splendid organization have been so 
cordial and friendly to me during my 
administration, it is à real personal 
pleasure for me to offer these con- 
gratulations on the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of the establishment of 
your International | Brotherhood. 
Kindest regards and best wishes. 

MAYOR GEORGE E. LEACH. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
Sept. 29, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 


Local No. 226, Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers of San Francisco, California, sin- 
cerely congratulates you and assem- 
bled representatives of the Brother- 
hood on the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the International Union. We 
take great pleasure and pride in the 
achievements of the Brotherhood for 
the thousands upon thousands of 
wage earners who have bettered their 
economie and social conditions 
through membership in our organiza- 
tion. We desire to express our utmost 
confidence and trust in you and ten- 
der you our most hearty felicitations 
and good wishes. May your noble 
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work rebound to the glory of all or- 
ganized workers and all members of 
the Brotherhood. 


MILK WAGON DRIVERS' UNION 
No. 226, 
WILLIAM J. CASEY, 
President. 
FRED WETTSTEIN, 
Acting Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 


The members of your organization 
have on so many occasions shown the 
friendship of your organization for 
me and such deep appreciation of my 
work in the senate that I ask you to 
convey to them my hearty thanks and 
best wishes for a splendid conven- 
tion. Send back Starkey, Malaney 
and Nelson soon. I need them here. 


HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 


Daniel J. Tobin, Metropole Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Grave situations here in Ladies' 
Garment Workers’ Union and Fur 
Unions requiring my immediate and 
personal attention prevented my go- 
ing to Lakeland, Florida, assigned to 
me by Executive Council. Under 
these circumstances I am likewise 
prevented from attending Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of your Interna- 
tional Union, which I regret more 
than words can express. Please ac- 
cept my congratulations and com- 
mendations to you personally for the 
wonderful progress made under your 
able and faithful leadership and con- 
vey like expressions to your members 
for the remarkable growth and effi- 
ciency of your International Union 
and for your loyal, devoted and ener- 
getie support given by them at all 
times to your organization. I also 
regret my inability to come to your 
anniversary, as I would have wel- 
comed the opportunity of placing 


message of the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company before your mem- 
bers and solicit their united support 
in this great enterprise of organized 


labor. MATTHEW WOLL. 


Carpenters’ Home, Lakeland, Fla., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 


Daniel J. Tobin, President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, 217 W. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

I extend to you, your associated 
ofñcers, and through you, to the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, congratulations 
upon your celebration of Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of your splendid 
organization. During the past quar- 
ter of a century your organization 
has made wonderful progress in im- 
proving the life and living conditions 
of its membership; it has a record of 
which you can feel proud. The offi- 
cers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor rejoice with you 
Over your accomplishments and in 
the celebration of your great anni- 
versary. I extend to you my personal 
felicitations and in my official capac- 


ity the fraternal greetings of the. 


American Federation of Labor. 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 


Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 


The Joint Council of Teamsters 
No. 7 of San Francisco and Bay 
Counties felicitate you and associates 
on this, your Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary, and indulges the hope that the 
celebration will be the means of 
bringing together the representatives 
of all the affiliated organizations, 
thereby ripening acquaintances into 
friendship and a spirit of more inti- 
mate co-operation. We honor the 
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men at the head of our institution 
for the splendid work they have ac- 
complished in behalf of the rank and 
file. We trust that this get-together 
meeting wil be the means of 
strengthening the hands of our rep- 
resentatives and advance the inter- 
ests of the membership throughout 
the entire jurisdiction. Please convey 
our sincere congratulations to all the 
delegates. We want them to know 
that we are also assembled and cele- 
brating on the roof of the Whitcomb 
Hotel the noble achievements of our 
parent body. Good luek and best 
wishes. 
CHARLES REAL, Chairman. 


There were several other telegrams 
received after this meeting had ad- 
journed which will be acknowledged 
in proper time by the General Presi- 
dent. On motion duly made and sec- 
onded it was ordered that the tele- 
grams just read be made a part of 
the records of this meeting and of 
the anniversary. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. 


The General President then invited 
to the front seats on his right hand 
side the members of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, all of whom were 
present; and on the left hand side 
the delegates who were here present 
and who were also present at the 
Niagara Falls Convention. Those in 
attendance at this meeting who were 
present at the Niagara Falls Conven- 
tion were as follows: Steve Sumner, 
Robert Fitchie, John Gary, George 
Mitchell, Thos. L. Hughes, J. E. 
Toone, T. J. Farrell, Daniel J. Tobin. 


The General President then deliv- 
ered an address to the convention 
dealing with the history of the Inter- 
national Union, and explained to the 
delegates some of the conditions that 
surrounded the International Union, 
as well as the conditions confronting 
us at the present time, all of which is 
published in the Journal. After the 
address of the General President he 


stated that a banquet would take 
place that evening at the Metropole 
Hotel at 6:30. This announcement 
was received with applause and con- 
siderable noise ensued. He also stated 
in behalf of the local committee of 
business agents that there would be 
open house all day Tuesday in the 
Teamsters’ Headquarters, where re- 
freshments would be obtained as well 
as special artistic professional enter- 
tainment. 

The General President next intro- 
duced Miss Mary O'Neil, his personal 
stenographer for twenty-one years, 
who was then in service the longest 
of any person employed by the na- 
tional organization. Miss O'Neil was 
employed on the 3rd or 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1903, by the former president 
of the organization, just exactly 
twenty-five years ago. The large 
meeting gave Miss O'Neil a wonder- 
ful reception. She was called on by 
the Genera] President to say some- 
thing, but being so overcome by the 
reception and not expecting to be 
called on, she was not quite fit at 
that time to deliver the address which 
she would have desired to the dele- 
gates, so she was shortly excused. I 
have been informed since that during 
the evening, while Miss O'Neil was 
sitting with some other ladies in an- 
other room, a presentation of a check 
for $1,000 was made to her, which 
was contributed by some of the locals 
in Cincinnati. The presentation was 
made by Jim Wilson, president of the 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America and vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
was a guest at the banquet and who 
was called from there to the room in 
which Miss O’Neil was sitting with a 
few ladies. The check was given to 
Miss O’Neil as a token of apprecia- 
tion by the Cincinnati boys and in 
recognition of the valuable, unselfish 
service she had rendered, and because 
she had been the person longest em- 
ployed by the International organi- 
zation. I have been informed that 
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she was quite overcome at the pres- 
entation. 


The General President then intro- 
duced Steve Sumner of Local 753, 
Milk Drivers of Chicago, who made 
a splendid, home-like, wonderful, ap- 
pealing, reminiscent talk to the dele- 


gates. Steve was in Niagara Falls . 


twenty-five years ago and one of the 
things he said was that he hoped to 
be present in attendance at the fif- 
tieth, or golden anniversary of the 
International Union. I might add 
here that is also the desire of the 
many friends that Steve has in the 
Labor Movement not only of Chicago, 
but of America. | 


After some other announcements 
and in view of the fact that it was 
getting late and time for the dele- 
gates to prepare for the festivities of 
the evening, the meeting adjourned. 


A banquet took place at 6:30 at 
the Metropole Hotel, and such an as- 
sortment of good things to eat and 
other niceties can hardly be de- 
scribed. It was a wonderful showing, 
and the beauty of the scene, with the 
splendid floral decorations, with the 
band playing all the latest appro- 
priate musie, and everybody feeling 
happy, it was a scene not soon to be 
forgotten. 


During the course of the evening 
the General President stated briefly 
that there was going to be no speech- 
making, that we had a considerable 
amount of special high-class profes- 
sional entertainment, but that it was 
necessary for him to call on one or 
two for a few words, due to the fact 
that they had a great deal to do with 
the formation of the organization 
and that they had traveled long dis- 
tances to be with us. He first called 
on -Peter J. Donahue, a lawyer of 
Boston at present, and was business 
agent in 1903 and a member of the 
teamsters of that city. Mr. Donahue 
is now one of the successful attorneys 
of Massachusetts. The General Presi- 
dent stated that he and Peter Dona- 


hue worked together in Boston many 
years ago, and, after saying a few 
other nice things, Brother Donahue 
made a very appropriate, high-class, 
encouraging talk to the gathering. I 
might add here that Peter did well, 
it being a little out of the ordinary 
with him, but I am safe in saying 
that if addressing a jury I think he 
wouldn’t have been quite so nervous. 
He is one of the loyal friends of our 
union in Boston, as he was there in 
the beginning, when we were first 
struggling to get somewhere. 


The General President next called 
on a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Thos. 
Rickert, who is also president of the 
United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Rickert addressed the con- 
vention referring to the early days 
of the teamsters in Chicago and 
bringing out very plainly the rela- 
tions between the Teamsters’ Union 
and the United Garment Workers in 
Chicago before the 1905 strike. He 
was given quite an ovation at the end 
of his remarks. There were also 
present at the banquet, representing 
the American Federation of Labor, 
in addition to Mr. Rickert, Vice- 
Presidents James Wilson, James P. 
Noonan and Jacob Fischer. 

The festivities carried on with the 
wonderful talent prepared to enter- 
tain the delegates until the small 
hours of the morning. It was a mem- 
orable event. The only thing we re- 
gret is that every local union in the 
International was not represented. 

Aside from the good things and 


the great enjoyment, there was the 


meeting of men and minds and the 
exchange of opinions, as well as the 
renewing of old friendships and the 
making of new acquaintances, all of 
which counts substantially in the 
work in which we are engaged. An- 
other regret we have is that there 
can not be more of those reunions, 
because of the good they do. 

Two hundred and sixty guests en- 
joyed the occasion. 





Sel 


HOSE of our membership who attended the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

in Cincinnati I am sure will never forget the occasion. Several letters 
have come to me from those who were in attendance and they all express 
deep appreciation for what transpired at that gathering. Our only regret 
is that many others were not present from different parts of the country. 
As I stated in the Journal during the summer, there is need for us getting 
together and fraternizing so that we may be helpful to one another. How- 
ever, as the saying goes, “The song is ended but the melody lingers on." 
While the International Union paid all the expenses of this undertaking and 
celebration, I am sure all of us who were there will not soon forget the 
courteous treatment and the wonderful attention given us by our local 
representatives in Cincinnati, under the guidance and leadership of General 
Organizer Thomas Farrell. 


N THE NEXT ISSUE of our Journal we will publish a synopsis of what 
took place at the celebration in Cincinnati for our records, as well as for 


‘the information of our many local unions that were not represented. 


HAVE JUST HAD A LETTER from Mr. Martin, manager of the Hotel 

Metropole, Cincinnati, in which he expresses his great appreciation for 
the courtesy and decency obtaining among our large delegation, numbering 
about 260, who were domiciled in his hotel during the time of the celebration. 
We might say to Mr. Martin, if he knew us better he would not be surprised, 
because the one thing we do credit ourselves with is the fact that our 
people are men, real men, and that means gentlemen, knowing how to conduct 
themselves no matter where they are. We are Americans believing in the 
American sense of justice and righteousness. 


EAD THE ADDRESS of the General President published in this issue, 
and read it from end to end. Try and get its meaning. 


APPY THE MAN who has confidence in himself, and who believes that 
the little setbacks in life only strengthen us. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Butten, Cuff Button and Watch Fob ` 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair | 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 3 

| v ox 


uw ons 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 

222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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